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FOREWORD 


It gives me very great pleasure to contri- 
bute a brief Foreword to this valuable little 
book of my friend and colleague, Professor S. V. 
Puntambekar, dealing with a subject which 
represents an essential feature of the Benares 
Hindu University. While the utilitarian side 
of Education has not been neglected in the edu- 
cational system of this University, or, rather, 
has been assiduously cultivated in response to 
the crying material needs of modern India, it 
has been always recognised that the raison d'etre 
of the Benares Hindu University is the discovery 
and re-thinking of Ancient Indian Culture. 
With this end in view, my friend. Professor 
Telang — whose resignation of the Chair of 
History owing to ill health we all regret, and 
whom we should like to see in our midst once 
again as soon as he is better — and 1 inaugu- 
rated in 1923 the studies of Civics, General and 
Indian, and Ancient Indian History and Culture 
in the University courses, and it is gratifying 
to see that the Departments are growing from 
year to year and doing much valuable work. 
Professor Puntambekar’s two books — “ Intro- 
duction to Civics and Politics ” and Introduc- 
tion to Indian Citizenship and Civilisation ” are 
a sigh of the vitality of the subject of Civics 
aataiight in the Benares Hindu University. 
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The author has placed himself at the right 
point of view when he says : “We must study 
Indian citizen in his own surroundings, moulds 
or institutions, and also as he was in the past, 
as he is now and as he wishes to be in the 
future ” ; and the subsequent treatment of the 
subject, though necessarily brief owing to the 
exigencies of space, is sufficiently thoughtful to 
stimulate thought in the mind of the student. 
He has, moreover, seized hold of certain essen- 
tial features of Hindu Civilisation : Pirst, that 
it is dynamic as well as static, the Hindu 
being unconsciously liberal even when he is 
consciously conservative ; secondly, the attitude 
of the Hindu towards his neighbour is that 
of ‘ to live and to let live ’ ; and yet, thirdly, 
it is not one of indifference or entire aloofness, 
but one of silent and liberal assimilation of 
all that is best in* the life of his neighbour, in 
its essentials. ' 

The great problem of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture is to distinguish between the ideal 
and the real life of the ancient Hindus, and 
consequently doubt has been cast on the reality 
of the ideal as presented in ancient books. Por 
example, it has been questioned whether the 
life of the Asramas was ever a real life, and 
whether there were any such kings as the great 
hero of the Eamayana. While one may recog- 
nise the importance of the distinction between 
the real and the ideal, there are ample and truf 
worthy tests by which he can d^ermine t' 
extent to which the ideal may be taken as . . 
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real. In no society, any more than in the in- 
dividual, the real can be entirely coincident 
with the ideal ; and yet the ideal may be suffi- 
ciently realised to be regarded as the real. Thus 
the institution of the Asramas very nearly 
approximated to the ideal, and the ideal of the 
king was not without illustrious examples of 
its realisation. Professor Puntambekar has 
consequently taken care to base his statements 
upon real history, but has, at the same time, 
endeavoured to read the spirit which enlivens 
that.history. He is thus true to the kindred 
points of History and Philosophy. 

I commend his two books to the attention 
of every Indian who cares to know and under- 
stand the civic side of Hindu Civilisation. 

Benares Hindu ) 

University, A. B. DHRUVA. 

18 - 11 - 28 . 3 




AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


The present book is a result of the study 
of the problems of Indian Citizenship and Civi- 
lisation during the teaching work done in the 
Hindu University at Benares. The aims and 
ideals of the University stand for a synthesis 
of the best in the land inherited and studied 
traditionally and imbibed and assimilated envi- 
runmentallyj and at the same time the best in 
the world pursued and studied consciously and 
critically in a spirit of reverence, response and 
reception. Hindus have always been ambitious 
and aspired to the highest in the world of intel- 
lect. Their history is a process of synthesis of 
complexities and varieties of life in all its 
departments and aspects. Therefore their reli- 
gious and social organisation is based on a 
system of voluntary group formation which was 
originally in harmony with the natural aptitude 
of the people, and their educational system upon 
private efforts and association. They allow 
freedom to external varieties of life and try 
to synthesise them for an internal unity > of life. 
The book which will be issued in two parts is 
more or less an elementary one meant to give 
a mere outline of the historical manifestations 
of a,- citizen's life in the past in its various 
aspects and aims, and the changes which 
oceufred in some of them at its various stages. 
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There is an element of growth and there are new 
adjustments, balances, and harmonies observable 
at every stage. There is not only an element 
of order but also that of progress visible in the 
long course of this civilisation. It is this fact 
which makes its story not only interesting but 
also valuable. 

History of India also brings out another 
fact of importance, namely, that the foreigner 
of one age has become the citizen of the next. 
This all-inclusive or assimilative aspect, this 
territorialising of the foreigner, and this human- 
ising of the native of the soil in that process 
are the great facts of Indian citizenship in the 
past. The foreigner need not give up his essen- 
tial ideas or liberties, and at the same time can 
enter into the territorial group and enjoy its 
security and protection and gain its tolerance. 

This attitude towards neighbours, the atti- 
tude of “to live and to let live,” is a greatly 
human attitude and will . help India in the 
creation of her new citizenship of nationalism 
and humanism. 

I have dealt with some of these problems 
in the following pages, emphasizing the perma- 
nent values and needs of Indian Citizenship and 
Civilisation. 

Whatever little inspiration have I had in 
waiting this book is due to the great intellectual, 
cultural and traditional environment which this 
great City of old and this ideal Xfniversity of 
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to*day have created round about me in my teach» 
ing work. I acknowledge the debt with all 
the reverence and humility that 1 feel in the 
presence of the mighty Rishis, present and past,, 
who dominate that environment. 

1 have made this wide survey in order that 
students may get a larger outlook by knowing 
the various aspects of a great and growing 
civilisation which shows itself to be at once 
static and dynamic in its long career. I hope 
it will help to widen their vision, to deepen 
their thought, and to ennoble their heart in the 
service of their Motherland at the hour of her 
greatest need and intellectual conflict. 

Vandb Matakam. 

Hindu University, ) 

Benares. V S. V. PUNTAMBEKAR.. 

18 - 11 - 28 . S 
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INDIAN CITIZENSHIP AND CIVILISATION. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE LAND. 


The idea expressed by the word “ citizen. ” 
With what does Indian citizenship deal. Man’s 
condition in India. India’s self-sufficiency. 
Influence of geographical factors on man. Cli- 
mate. Resources. Contour. And other factors. 
Love of place. Rise of patriotism. Land be- 
comes a mother. The mutual influence of place 
and man. India is a distinct geographical unit. 
Its extent. Its three divisions. The north. 
The south. The importance of the north in 
history. The north and the west. The south 
and the sea. Long distances and diversity 
enhance political conflicts. The influence of the 
Khyber pass and the seas. India and her 
neighbours. Consciousness of the fundamental 
unity of India from early times. Why called 
the land of the Hindus ? Consciousness of the 
religious unity of the country. Consciousness 
of the political unity of the country. Conscious- 
ness unity among the missionaries and 
colonists. Consciousness of the cultural unity 
of the country. Consciousness of the social 
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unity of the country. Samskrit expresses this^ 
unity. Thi«, consciousness has moulded Hudu 
history. Its“ existence during" medieval Hmes. 
And during modern times. Growth of a higher 
patriotism. 

PP. 1-21. 


CHAPTER II. 

4 i « . I 

The People. , , 

Causes of people’s movements. The original 
honle of the human race. The attractidns of 
India. Races which entered India. Their cra^ 
niometric classification. Risley’s classification: 
Their main characteristics. The factors influ*' 
encing -the- races. Influence of foreigners, 
Hindu mind dominates. Little influence of 
Persians. Some influence of Greeks. The 
influence V of Sakas and Hunas. Ension of 
blood- and the caste idea of the Hindus: 
Large fusion amongst Muslims, old and hew^. 
Muslims are more integrated. Hindu influences 
on Muslinas. Muslim influences on Hindus. 
Two evils of Muslim ideas. Influence of Mus- 
lims on Hindu social behaviour and religious 
practices. European influences. The English 
conquest df India. Conditions which prevented 
a fusion of races in the past. - Modem 'tenden- 
cies bad and good." ' • 

. ' PP. 22-42. 
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CHAPTER HI 


Cultural Unity. ' 

India's unity of culture. Bominance of 
Aryan ideas and institutions. Kinship of lan- 
((uages. Aryan languages. Samskrit. Urdu. 
Dravidian languages. Munda languages. Scripts. 
Lingua Indika. Kinship of Indian creeds. 
Indian creeds and foreign creeds. Kinship in 
their highest aims and virtues. Unity under* 
lying Art. Common spirit in literature. Com- 
mon modes of life. Pood. Dress. Social modes. 
Habits of thought and feeling and the outlook on 
life. The present problem of a common langu- 
age. English as the common medium. Hindu- 
stani as the common medium. The present pro- 
blem of the script. Devanagari as the common 
script. Persian as the common script. Roman 
as the common script. Elements in the Indian 
civilisation. Arabic influence. European in- 
fluence. India borrowed from others. She has 
not remained isolated. Indian ideals essentially 
spiritual and universal. European ideals essenti- 
ally worldly and racial. India is the meeting- 
place of world cultures. But India has created 
W own mould. The dominant note of India. 
Her place in the world civilisation in the past. 
In the future. Sir J. C, Bose says. Dr. Ananda 
Coomar Swami says. Sister Nivedita says. 


' 4 - 


PP. 4(3-60. 
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OHAPTEE IV 

Aspects of Citizenship. 

Meligious Life. 

Importance of religion. Its universal 
prevalence. Its influence. Its basis.' Its 
central idea. Its various systems and waysi 
its methods of study. 1 . Hinduism. Hinduism 
is tKe oldest religion. It is one of the largest 
religions. It is one of the greatest religions. 
The first Stage. {Mantra period). Its central 
doctrine. Veda is its book of authority or 
revelation. What is Veda. Nature of Vedie 
gods. Eigveda and its gods. Only one real 
god. Vedic mind. Characteristics of Vedic 
gods. The underlying unity in diversity. 
Gayatri the Vedic- Prayer. Vedic Yajna or 
sacrifice. Its object. Agni is the medium. 
Household and public sacrifices. Later growth 
of sacrificial ritualism and priesthood. A 
philosophical reaction against it^ Eise of 
TJpanisadic doctrines. Three schools. The 
character of Vedic culture. The Second Stage. 
{Btahmana period). Eise of the importance of 
sacrifice and priests. Brahmana Books. Salva* 
tion through sacrifice. The Third Stage. 
{Upanisddie period). Emphasis on true 
kndwledge. Man is God. Brahman is the 
one reality and salvation through its realisation. 
The Fourth Stage- {Smritv period). Necessity 
of discipline and organised life for the many. 
Great Law* givers and Smritis. Manu’s code of 
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life. • Salvation ttirough VarnastaiHa systeni. 
ThA Fifth Stage. {^Period of Synthesis and the 
devotional toay)^ ' ilmphasiB on Bhakti marga for 
salvation. TAe Sixth Stage. (Pauranio period). 
Pa uranic influence and popular Hinduism; 
Essentials of Hinduisnii Puranas systematise po- 
pular Hinduism. Protests against Yedic religion 
and society. 2. Fusudeva Worship and Bhdgd^ 
vatism. Visnu-as the sole God of devotion. 
Visnu in the Vedas. Krishna as the Avatara of 
Visnu. Its principles. Its early mention. 
Its probable influence on Jainism and Buddhism. 
3. .fainism. Jainism' founded by Mahavira. 
Its eharacter as a protest against Vedic religion. 
Mahavira’ s Life. His worldly life. - His 
enlightenment. His message. Who is a 
perfect Jaina ? His Sangha. Its debt to 
Upanisads. Its differences. Its. books, sects 
and numbers. Mahavira is now worshipped. 
Their contribution to logic. They are Hindus'. 
1. Buddhism. Gautama the founder of 
Buddhism. His early life. He sees four 
sights. His great renunciation. His enlighten* 
ment and message. His teachings. His 
followers. His iporal precepts. He becomes 
an object of worship. Its split into two 
branches. Hinayana. Mahayaua. His main 
teaching. His sangha and discipline. The 
main ideas of Buddhism. Its books. Its 
spread over Asia. Its debt to Brahmanism 
and its , influences- on it. No irreconcilable 
distinction. The monastic conception not new. 
The. order is new. God and soul not believed. 
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Gautama was a Hindu and iived as such. His 
practical application of IJpanisadio doctrines. 

5. Trimurty or the Holy Three. The concep* 
tion of Trimurjbi. Puranas and Trantras state it. 

6. Saivism. Siva in the Vedas. His character. 
As a supreme Deity. His three aspects. 
Essentials of his religion. Saivism and Tamil 
Saints, Nayanmars (devotional side). 7. Vaiena' 
vism. The conception of Visnu. His work as 
an Avatara. His three aspects. Its books and 
message. The perfect Bhakta. Vaisnavism and 
Tamil saints. Alwars (devotional side). Its 
Acharyas (intellecttial side). 8. Saktas. 9. 
Bhakti rmvement. Its rise. Bamananda. 
Kabir. Dadu. Vallabhacharya. Chaitanya. 
Mirabai and Sur Das. Narsing Mehta. Tulsi- 
das. Maharastra saints. Their life and ideals. 
10. Sikhism. Guru Nanak its founder. His 
message. His teachings. His philosophy. 
The Kbalsa Fanth. 11. Lingayatas. 12. Radha 
Swamts. 13. Satnamis. Their ways of looking 
at religions. 14. Modern Religious Movements. 
Brabmo-samaja or Dnitarianism. Baja Bam 
Moban Boy. Maharsi Devendranath. Keshava 
Chandra Sen. Ary a Samaj. Swami Daya- 
nanda. Its ten principles. Its good influence on 
the Hindu society. Ramakrishna Mission. Swami 
Bamakrishna. Swami Yivekananda* Theosophical 
Movement. Blavatsky and H. S. Olcott. Tribal 
religions, hi o fundamental opposition between 
sects. Truth has many sides. Therefore there is 
toleration. 16. Zoroastrianism^ ^Zarathushtra 
its founder. Left home for the call of religion. 
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Conversion of the King of Persia. His death. 
Its book. Its teachings. Conflict betvreen the 
good and the evil spirits. Pire as a symbol of 
Deity. Eight with the evil. No asceticism. 
Heaven and HelL Besurrectipn and final 
Judgment. 16. Ohristianiiy. Jesus Christ 
its founder. Joins the reform movement. His 
teachings. Old Ten commandments. Paul and 
conversion of Europe. Sects and persecution. 
The conception of God. Proselytising religion. 
Sermon on the mount. 17. Islam or Muham- 
madanism. Muhammad its founder. His early 
life. ' His religious tendencies. He preaches 
Islam. His flight. His fights. His pledge. 
His success. His death. His work. His 
message and teachings. Daily duties of 
Muslims. Two sects, Sunnis and Shias. No 
idolatry and priesthood. Islam open to all. 
Muslims are equal. His idea of toleration. 
Islam in India. Antithesis between Muslim and 
non*Muslims. Their number in India. Con- 
verts. Sunnis. Shias. Sufis. Moplabs. 
fiohras. Khojas. 18. The place <f religwn in 
national life. Use of religion. Nation and 
religion. The principles of religious toleration. 
Modern state and religion. 

PP. 61-160. 


CHAPTER V 

Social Life. 

Indian social institutions. 1. Varna. 
Conception of Varna. 2. lati. Conception of 
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' Rise of ' tlje Jati ( theoyy:. Variia id^ 
meJ^ged in, Jati. Origip of Jati. Intpfdining. 
Periods in Indian "social ^istorj^. Punctiqns , of 
fonr Yarnas. u Causes of/disihtegration. Y^ork 
of refoi'mers and emperors, I Orthodox vjews. 
Relative position of the four Varnas. Brah- 
mana.. Ksattriya.; .Vaisya. Sridra. No social 
ifeform. European: classification of castes. 
Pac'tors in this classification. The* ideas 
of ■ p'urity and pollution. Its advantages. 
Its defects. The present' place of caste 
in social organisation. Forces attacking it. 
Economic pressure. Religious ■ reform. Social 
reform. Western influence. Muslim and 
Ghristiain conversion. . Rapid intercommunica- 
ttton and common' travelling. Interprovincial 
connection'. ■ State , legislation. New social 
theories. Rigidity of conceptions- lost. 3. The 
faniilyi ' The fictiCii of kinship. The place of 
family in social life. Its 'antiquity. Meaning 
of fanadli^v Two underlying ideas. Other ideas 
about family relationships. Matriarchal, and 
other' fOrmsl Family , is the ■' social Unit. It is 
patriarchal. Its religion.; Women’s position. 
Joint family.' The- relative r pjesition of males 
and females. Polygamy-' Anu'loma.' Marriage 
and' Gotra ideas. Its services. Its evils. Its 
gradual break-up. Economic pressure. It is 
a civic institution. Other .groups. Foreign 
casteless societies. Hindu and Muslim differ- 
ences. 4. Social eustom^-^ Four Asramas. 
Bisffhmaoharyasrama. . Gf has'thasrama, " ' V ana- 
^sthasmmal. Sahyasasrama. Sacre^ ' thread 
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Q^riBmany. ’M^i^i?iagQ:^orm8. ■ Age Qf marriage, 
il^ptrly marlriagev Sati. Remarriage of widows. 
Pplyg^myi ' Resti'icjtions on marriage. ' 6, Post- 
tioyi' land ; status . of ipomen. ■ Retter position of 
high-caste, ' W^OHjen; (Mann’s ideas. Pauranio 
period, f Muslim influence. Modern needs of 
women.^, Praise jof women in Mahabharata. 
6> ' UntoMchabHity:'; , Its* ba^es. Its varioiis 
kinds. ;Its ) yidiculoysi nature. ' Manu ■ aod 
Fai^ara- Abbe Rubpis. , Their treatment. 
Denial of eleraentary. human rights, , Duty, of 
the,. Hindus. Its continuance is a danger. 
Saints’ and reformers’ attitude. Dissenting 
sects and new religious movements. Modern 
education and political . ■ movements. The 
general tone of social life., 7., Muslim social 
life in India. Principles of social organisation. 
Presence of .social evils. Religious , -basis. 
AuthOritariah’ conception. Causes of socialhvite^ 
Caste ideas. Close . marrJ age. • . Early inan?.ii^e> 
Polygamy. Widow remarriagei Purdah^^ joPiMir 
tibh of womCn. 8. Sotial Meform. Thali^e 
of -Modern ' Social Reform movement. Attack 
on social reformers. ' AttaCk on the orthctdpX. 
A new class of; workers and a. great ; national 
awakenihg. . The probleni of social reform. „■ The 
aim of. social ref<Mtm.«Its obstacles.:; Oldt society 
cannot continue.: /.Spirit actuating social reform;. 
Our social ills. .Methods Of reform. Compulsory: 
methods. . VoluBfai^;:): r methods.* ...Imitati^. 
RevivSal. Ration alvielreoOustructiO'tt. .Revolu- 
tionary method.. Evolurionary method."' tindiah 
SocjUih- R^pj'm iu 19th and 20th centuries. 
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(1) Period frd^ 1800-1880. (2) Period from 
1830-1875. (3) Period from 1875-1890. 

(4) Period from 1890-1925. (6) Period from 
2925 omoards. State interference in social 
reform. Priority of social or political reform. 
Social reform in its national aspect. Communal 
and provincial problem. 9. Social service. 
Need of social service. What it does. Social 
service in the past. Social service in modern 
times. Special missions. Growth of a social 
conscience and the science of social service. 

PP. 161-267. 


CHAPTER VI 
Aesthetic Lrife. 

Pine arts. Various Kalas. The nature 
and form of Art. Its origin. The note of 
Indian Art. Its * spontaneous growth and 
character. Indian l^sas. Use of objects as 
symbols. Western Art. 1. Painting. Its 
six limbs. Pre-Buddhistic Art. Moghul Art. 
Bajpiit Art. Modern Art. 2. Sculpture. 
Early sculpture. The great age of sculpture 
develops on Upanisadic background. The ideal 
spiritual mao. Gandhara School. Southern 
School. 3. Architecture. Architecture. Its 
need. Its various styles. 4. Music. Its 
religious character. Its masters. 5. Dancing. 
Its aim. Dance of Siva. Kali’s dance. 
Krishna’s dance. Its divine message. 

PP. 268-282. 
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CHAPTER VII* 

Education. 

1. Mindu JEdueatim. (a) Brahmanic 
System- Education a people’s activity. Educa- 
tion organised as a social institution. Various 
aspects of education. The education of four 
Varnas. The age when it was begun. Normal 
period of study. Pupil’s discipline. Manu’s 
rules. Mahabharata picture of student’s life. 
Advice of an XJpanisadio teacher. Snataka’s 
•duties. Subjects taught. Who studied. 
Sources of income. Colonies and Universities. 
Environment. Methods of study. Female 
education. Sudra’s education. Great centres 
of learning. Features of the system. Its 
authoritarian character. Modern education. 
{b) Buddhist System, Its character. Uni- 
versities, Taksasila (A Brahmanioal Univer- 
sity), Nalanda. (A Buddhist University). 
Benares (The great centre of Brahmanic 
learning). Kautilya's picture of a Prince’s 
education. Mann Smriti’s statement* about 
Vaisya’s knowledge. The general character 
of Mindu Education. 2. Muhammadan 
Education. A Maktab and a Madrasah. Kings 
and nobles as patrons of learning. Subjects 
taught. Its defects: Its value daring the 
middle ages. 3. Elementary syst&n of Educa- 
tion. In Pre-British days. During Britjsh 
rule. 4. Education of to-day. New forces 
and new agencies in education. British rulers. 
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their needs and attempts. Their aims. The 
aim of Christian Missionaries. Attempts in 
Bombay Presidency. Indian pioneers in 
Bengal; in Bombay; in Madras. Effect of the 
new learning. Two schools amongst officials. 
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INDIAN CITIZENSHIP AND 
CIVILISATION. 

' ■■■ « • mmmarnu, 

CHAPTER I. 

THE LAND. 

A citizen is a civilised being. It is a great 
■nee on the old idea of a legal citizen 
■ • that Ave now study a citizen’s 

tiCtil, soclaJj rclif^ious, 'econo- 

mic and cultural. We now 

life, and 

'^r- • of a social 
i0ai'«fei . nofc ]iierely with a legal citizen 
-dtily' ihis- Jegal riglits and duties are 
•Wl. 

citti^liuduu deals Avith a citizen’s 
^1, present, and future 
‘ lonced by Indian 
vent, tradition ajid 
ot her civilisa- 
Civics has a regional 
studies the local aspects 
-- ^ .iatioiuil needs and her human 
desires. Land has moulded the life of her 
peoples into particular channels. Their history 
and heritage have differed from peoples of 
other lands. Therefore it becomes necessary 
to make the study of Civics real by keeping 
it related to Indian life and environment. ^ 
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We must study Indian citizen in his own 
surroundings, moulds or institutions and also as 
he was in the past, as he is now and as he wishes 
to be in the future. Therefore his land, the 
peoples who inhabit it, their civilisation, their 
religious, social, economic, political and intenM|| 
tuai life must be surveyed, studied and y||||H 
from the point of view of Civics. 

Then only a citizen can intelligently 
the problems of life requiring change or adjmBI 
ment. Progress towards good life depends 
understanding the forces of the past and the" 
conditions of the present. No society is a 
tabula rasa or a clean slate on which a great 
or good man can write his new message or 
utopia with ease and success. 

There is a cry from everywhere in India 
of oppression, tyranny, exclusion and hate. 

Man's condition in • This is due to waut of poli- 
India. tica] power, civic spirit and 

idea of service. There is political tyranny. 
There is social inefficiency and injustice. Man 
is everywhere oppressed for want of freedom — 
political, social, economic and religious. 

It is necessary therefore to examine these 
aspects of his life, and the forces which have 
moulded them in the past and are oppressing 
them in the present. 

India is in every way a self-sufficient 
country* Almost all products and mineral 
India's Self-suffi- resources, a variety of fauna 
ciency. and flora are her qpdowments 

by nature. Man in India is naturally intelligent 
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and hard'working and has evolved most of the arts 
of civilised life and has learned new ones when he 
came into contact with other races. In the past 
her manufactures were cheap, her food various 
and plentiful. There was a large export trade 
of her various articles by Sea and land to neigh- 
bouring countries. 

In the early stages of human history 
physical features of land are a great governing 
factor in the ideas, the occu- 
Influence of geo- pations and the spread or 
graphical factors on movement of communities 

and races. It is only late in 
history that human intelligence and labour have 
been able to modify or utilise the influence of 
physical forces or features. But even this can- 
not happen to a very great extent. 

Climate aflects individuals, their energy 
and enterprise, their food, clothing and shelter, 
and their occupations. Tern- 
Climate. perate and torrid zones have 

influenced populations in 
characteristically different ways. They have 
even moulded to a certain extent their mental 
and moral outlook and beliefs. 

Resources similarly affect the life of the 
people. On mineral resources, vegetable products, 
animals inhabiting the region. 
Resources. utc., depend the maintenance 

and occupations of the people. 
Their .profuseness or scarcity, their variety 
or sparseness mould the life of the people 
variously. 
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Then the contour of the surface determines 
the size of the community, its isolation or 
neighbourly contact, its self- 
Contour. sufl&ciency or interdependence 

and the character of its acti- 
vity internal and external. 

The influence of mountains, rivers, plains, 
soil and the nearness of the sea is very great 
on the life of the people. It 
And others. must be properly valued and 

recognised in the formation 
of a group of people and J;heir activities and 
outlook. , y 

The greatest step towards civilisation' !s the*^' 
settlement on and attachment of communities 
to land. Nomadic or pas- 
Love of place. toral communities had very 
little of settled life, arts 
or crafts, and very little leisure which could 
give scope for creative activities of mind. In 
that condition their material basis of life 
was not well secured. But settlement on land 
gave . them security and fixity of primary 
necessities of life, namely, food, shelter, clothing 
and medicine, and secured them leisure for 
the development of other arts and crafts and for 
mental development. Hence love of the place 
arose amongst these settlers. It satisfied their 
earthly wants and gave them means for pro- 
tection from their enemies. This love of the place 
resulted in the idolisation of the place as irtiT 

^ I This deification was |he natural 
outcome of the early religious conceptions 
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of worship. The place which protected the 
people from earthly enemies, which provided 
their material wants, and which afforded leisure 
for moral and mental pursuits gave them all 
what early communities expected from their 
religious gods. This wealth, this peace and 
plenty were what they sought from their gods 
in their prayers. These prayers or worship were 
mostly addressed to land, mountains, idvers or 
the benevolent spirits which it was thought 
resided in them. It was really the worship of 
the natural forces. Often they had to he 
appeased in order to avert their wrath or to 
attract their beneficence. 

This living together on one place promotes 
intercommunication between various peoples 

who are attached to the land. 

Rise of patriotism. This intercommunication 
Land becomes a needs of 

material life; later it be- 
comes a close association for social life in its 
religious, recreational and human aspect. The 
resulting interdependence strengthens the love 
of the place and creates bonds of caste or frater- 
nity or community between these settlers on 
land. The land strengthens the ties of the 
people and the people preserve, protect, and 
develop the land as a unit, with accepted bound- 
aries marking it off from the rest. Thus a unit 
of land creates a unification of people^, and the 
unification of peoples nationalises a unit of 
land. They work together, rejoice together, 
with a conscious thought of their fundamental 
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unity and co-operative existence. They are 
proud of their birth in that particular territory 
and of the special attributes or characteristics 
which they have developed since tbeir settle- 
ment on it. They come to possess a common 
tradition and aim which moulds them and main- 
tains them together. This common spirit and the 
love of Jand are what is called patriotism and is 
expressed in “ ar«isft i.e., 

mother and motherland are higher than heaven 
•itself. It entails the performance of rights and 
duties of citizenship. To do this properly a cor- 
rect knowledge of the various side.s of a people’s 
life, of its essential characteristics, distinctive 
traditions and leading aims is necessary. India 
presents a fundamental unity of life, and a 
distinctive type of society and civilisation, with 
her own ideals of order and progress. Therefore 
it is the duty of an -Indian citizen to know her 
in all these aspects so as to live his life well 
and serviceably. 

We shall first study the land and its 
features. Nature influences the course of 
human life and achievement. 
The mutual in- and man in turn directs the 
fluence of place and course and forces of nature 
for his own use. Thus the 
history of man is not intelligible without a 
proper understanding of the geography of his 
‘country. Its climate and products, its rivers 
and mountains, its soil and fertility, its means 
of communication by land and water, |ill these 
go to make up a people. Their material life« 
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their physical growth and moral strength 
or character are greatly influenced by these 
geographical factors. Place moulds man, as 
man modifies its influences. 

India is a distinct geographical unit. 
Himalayan mountains separate it on the north- 
, . ern side, and seas isolate 

south from diroct 
^ ® contact with other countnes 

and peoples. Internally its communication is 
easy and helped by rivers, plains and passes. 
Peoplp can easily pass from one part to the other 
without losing a constant contact with their 
home or province. 

It is vast in extent. Its area is 20,00,000 sq. 
miles with a coast line of about 3,400 miles 
and a land frontier of about 
Its extent. 3,500 miles. Geographically 

it may be divided into three 
territorial compartments. 

1. The Aryavarta or Hindustan : It 
roughly includes the northern plains forming 

the basins of the Indus and 
omnt ^ Ganges and extending as 

far as the Vindhyas. 

2. The Haksinapath or the Deccan : It is 
the plateau lying south of the Narmada river 
and to the north of the Krisna and the Tunga* 
bhadra rivers. 

3« The Dravida desa : It is the far south 
portiop extending as far as Ceylon. 

£^h of these parts present certain pecu- 
liarities in the history of its inhabitants. This 
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fact was recognised by Indian writers from 
early times. 

India is rich in mineral products, natural 
vegetation and good crops, fruits and flowers, 
and other raw materials useful for manufactures. 

This is due to a variety in climate, soil and 
distribution of rainfall, and to her rivers, mount- 
ains and forests spread all over the country. 
This diversity in its physical features and 
products has influenced the life of the people 
•in various ways. It has resulted in the forma- 
tion of different habits and occupations, different 
tempers and traditions in different parts of India. 

The north is characterised by great snowfed 
rivers and fertile level plains. It is rich in 
resources, but enervating in 
The north. climatic conditions. It offers 

suflicient means of livelihood 
with small efforts.. The nature is bounteous, 
and people easily satisfy their wants and have 
not to struggle hard. 

The south is comparatively poor in re- 
sources. In its mountainous parts and in places 
where the soil is rugged the 
The south. people are hardy and lead a 

struggling life with nature. 

The natural advantages of the north gave 
it the dominant position in the history of India. 

Aryans settled there first. 
The importance of It was the seat of her princi- 
the north in history, pal empires, the home of 
her great religions, and the 
source of her beautiful literatures, poetry and 
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philosophy. Its abundant wealth and its teem- 
ing population were its sources of strength as 
well as weakness. Against the poor south it could 
oarry on its struggles and fights successfully. 
But to the hardy and martial northern neigh- 
bours from beyond the Himalayas its open 
nature, its great wealth and enervated population 
gave easy access, and also success in the 
invasions they made on the peace and prosperity 
of India. The Persians, Greeks, Sakas, Hunas, 
Arabs, Turks and Moguls, all succeeded in 
entering India and establishing their kingdoms 
for a time till overthrown by their internal 
quarrels and decadence and the rise of vigorous* 
indigenous kings. 

In the north-west and the Punjab the 
people are brave, hardy and of good physique, 
because in the dry climate 
The north and the and the constant struggle 
west. between nature and man only 

the fittest could survive. 
They opposed foreign invaders from beyond the 
mountains. In them Alexander had met a 
great foe and opposition. Only his superior 
arms and military skill could overcome them. 
But in the Gangetic delta and in the plains the 
life being easy, enervating, and tempting, the 
man became small, weak and lethargic. 

These differences in climate aud fertility 
produced gradually differences in food and social 
customs, and gave a variety of character to 
peoples of different parts and created a diversity 
in the unity of Indian life. 
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Though Indian life in its broader and 
permanent aspects is a land life, the Southern 
Peninsula had easy access to 
The south and sea and a busy foreign 

® intercourse. She developed 

her trade and commerce, her colonisation and 
rule in the oceanic islands. The story of her 
shipping and maritime activity is long and her 
colonisation and rule is glorious, and is spread 
over a number of centuries as late as 12th 
•century A. D. She was then the mistress of 
the Indian ocean and her goods and civilisation 
reached and were welcomed there. 

In this resulting diversity and seclusion of 
peoples and in its long distances and want of 
easy means of intercommu- 
LoDg distances nication in early times it was 
and diversity en- found possible to main- 

tain a unified and a strong 
central power or to create a 
unitary state in the country. Various kingdoms 
without natural boundaries existed and fought 
with one another. A sense of fundamental 
geographical unity and want of proper organisa- 
tion and easy intercommunication kept India 
in a state of perpetual flux and fight. But the 
sense and desire for ultimate political and 
national unity did not disappear. It is strongly 
present now when the ideas of organisation and 
means of communication have developed. 

Foreign invaders who tried to estab- 
Bsh large kingdoms easily succumbe^ to the 
enervating influences of climate and were 
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overpowered by the geographical facts of large 
distances and want of easy intercommunications. 
Hence their empires always tended either to 
fluctuate in their boundaries or to weaken and 
to dissolve at the hands of a stronger political 
personality or another foreign invader. 

Two other geographical facts have influenced 
the course of Indian political history. The 
The influence of north-west frontier being 
the Khyber pass passable at certain points — 
and the seas. especially at the Khyber pass 

— offered an inlet to ambitious and daring 
invaders, and once they entered, there was no 
physical barrier which could stay or delay their 
advance. This factor dominated the early and 
Muhammedan period of India’s political history. 
The other factor of the seas in the south has been 
the most dominating factor in her later history of 
contact with European powers. Their maritime 
strength opened the gates of India easily at first 
to their commerce, and later on to their political 
ambition. To-day the fact is that those who 
control the seas also control the communication 
with India, and in the absence of her people’s 
political strength, her politicals overeignty and 
national destiny fall in their hands. 

The mountainous and less fertile countries 


to the north and west of India, namely, Central 


India and her 
neighbours.' 


Asia, Afganistan, Baluchistan 
and beyond have always bred 
hardy and warlike races. 


Their material needs and political ambitions 
made them look on India’s fertility and wealth 
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with greed. And by adding to it the bigotry of 
religion and conversion the result was that 
India became an easy and rich prey for every 
kind of human ambitiod. It became everybody’s 
land and of those who could conquer it. The 
constant raids of individual adventurers like 
Alexander the Great, or Sultan Mahmud 
became, a feature of Indian border liistory. The 
rapid conquests of Sakas, Muhammad-bin-Kasim, 
or Muhammad Ghori showed another feature 
•of her territorial history. This forcible contact 
with foreigners brought in its train a number 
of new races, religions and customs, and India 
consequently became a museum of different 
nationalities, religions and social customs. It 
also opened communication with outside world 
and the natural isolation of India was destroyed. 
This resulted in an exchange of arts, ideas, 
and customs with the outside world. Thus the 
Persians, Greeks, Sakas and Muslims have influ- 
enced in different ways the course of Indian 
civilisation and outlook. It has also created 
some permanent conflicts amongst the peoples 
who now inhabit India. The religious struggle 
of the Hindus and Muslims, and their different 
political ambitions and outlook have been the 
main causes of India’s weakness as a nation in 


her endeavours for Swarajya and progress. 

If we examine the history of India — of 
her ideals, beliefs and institutions, we find that 


coMciousness oi the India as a whole was the ideal 

fundamental unity of India pi ^ ^ + 

from early times. OI hei peOplGS thrOUgllOUt. 

past centuries, they never lost signt of the 
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consciousness of her geographical unity and 
they idolised it in their religious utterences 
and institutions and political ideals and consti- 
tutions or conceptions. This consciousness 
was strengthened and maintained by her 
religious oneness, political ambitions of a 
universal sovereign or and a common 

system of social organisation, and is fully 
manifested in her religious, political and social 
ideas, customs and institutions and is reflected 
in all her literature. All these postulate India 
as one » country permeated by a fundamental 
unity of language, religion and culture. No 
doubt India presents some disintegrating tend- 
encies in her caste system, her various creeds, 
her different languages, and her certain extrater- 
ritorial groups, but it is a peculiar fact that all 
her castes, creeds or groups conceive India as 
one and show an integrating tendency in their 
Various manifestations of life more powerful 
than any disintegrating tendency inWent in 
their narrower conceptions of caste, creed or 
language. Their higher feelings, traditions, and 
associations are Indian. India is their common 
country which they want to love, to idolise and 
to serve. Its boundaries are the extent of their 
ambitions, sympathy, religion and culture. All 
outside is, as it were, black waters or Mlechbadesa.* 

ifw ii 

m f?r’ li 
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India thus presents a separate geograpbi* 
cal unit marked out by nature and preserved 
and linked together by the aspirations and 
institutions of her people. It is not the result 
of British conquest and rule, but it is essentially 
a persisting Hindu conception moulding the 
life of the people throughout her history. 

India as a whole is known from ancient 
times as and 

, and later as Hindustan, both to the people 
within and foreigners abroad. 


The Persians and the Greeks knew the 
country as that lying along and beyond the Indus 
or the Sindhu river. The 
Why called the Ohiuege called it by the same 
landoftheHmdus. name. The early mhabitants. 
namely the Aryans, called it the region of 
in the Vedas or iu the Avesta. 

This early territorial conception came later on to 
be extended to the whole of India as Aryan 
civilisation spread. The country has now come 
to be denominated as Hindustan with a religious 
devotion to and political ambition for the 
same. 


Religious ideas of the people very properly 
bring out this aspect of the consciousness of 
the fundamental unity of India. 

1. The prayer covers the wide extent 
Consciousness of of India , and breathes this 
the religious unity sense of unity of the land, 
of the country. The prayer is “ O, ye Ganga, 

Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu 
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and Kaveri, come ye and enter into this water 
of my offering I” Similarly there are seven 
mountains and seven cities which represent 
this unity of the land of India. 

2. The a hymn in the shows 

the love of the people for the land which sustains 
and gives them the life-giving products. 

3. The places of pilgrimage of every 

sect or community are spread throughout India. 
They show the presence of their objects of 
worship in every , part and thus admit the 
sacreduess of the country as a whole. These 
are either cities, mountains, peaks or hill tops, 
rivers, lakes, asramas or monasteries. These 
are sacred to all sects and they possess shrines 
in every part of India. To the Saivaites, Vaisna- 
vaites, Ganapatyas, Saktas, Buddhists, Jains and 
Sikhs the whole of India is a holy land or land of 
their gods called ^ or or ^^ftrand 

not merely Theirs was a spiritualised 

patriotism. 

4. Many of the religious ceremonies are 
common to all parts of India. The great 
avataras, seers, poets, teachers, saints, kings, 
statesmen, philosophers and warriors are common 
to the whole of India and serve as the great 
heroes of the people to be imitated or listened to. 

Political ambitions and institutions as 
reflected in the political literature of the country 
Consciousness of and in the course ot history 
the political unity contemplate the unity of 
of the country. India and work up for its 
realisation. 
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All the territorial divisions of the country 
are contemplated as parts of India and not 
independent, and all the various races inhabiting 
it as the feudatories of the whole, and as having 
a place in the whole, and not outside it. The 
knowledge of all parts and races was common 
amongst the people and India was always 
supposed to cover and unify the same. 

The great kings, Pauranic and historical, 
possessed and to a large extent realised the 
ambition of being a or sovereign ruler 

over the whole of India. 

The political conceptions of qfRTS?, 

?nfns«T, show the 

desire of establishing a sovereign dominion over 
the whole of India. The politico-religious cere- 
monies of and are evidences 

of gaining and establishing paramount sove- 
reignty over a large ’part of the country. 

The various expressions of Sanskrit poets, 
dramatists, and writers express the current 
political sentiments and facts of the extent 
of the. rule of kings over India as up to the 
limits of the oceans, ^ such as iTifl*?, 

d?here is a traditional list and also a histori- 
cal list of kings who, to a large extent, realised 
this political ideal of an Imperial Monarchy 
for India. The idea in the or 9^31^ 

of Indian monarchs is this alluring idea of a 
universal central monarchy at the top with 
vassal kings paying tributes from beloy. 

Thus we find that the political consciousness 
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of the people had grasped the whole of India 
as a unit from very early times. The great 
Mahabbarata war is a standing testimony to 
this unity of India. The cause was the cause 
of all. Princes and peoples from all parts of 
India made it their own and sided either with 
the Kauravas or the Pandavas to uphold their 
claims and to establish the paramount power of 
ludraprastba over the whole of India. It was 
a national civil wav. The Ramayana points 
out to the spread of Aryan culture, religion and 
institutions throughout the south, and .the 
struggle of the Aryans to preserve them from 
being destroyed by non-Aryans in the south. 
This danger had arisen because of the long- 
drawn out war between Brahmanas and 
Kshattriyas in the north. 

Buddhists missionaries who went to China, 
Tibet, and other countries in the north, and 
Consciousness of the colonists wuo went to 
unity among the the islands and countries 
missionaries and in the southern seas, always 
colonists. carried with them the idea 

of India as a unit and a home. 

Culturally India has always been recognised 
as a geographical unit. Its creations of art, 


Consciousness of 
the cultural unity of 
the country. 


architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and its literary 
products in Samskrit and 
Prakrit have an ail-India 


character. Tlte principles and canons of their 
creations or writings are recognised as authori- 
tative or worthy of imitation throughout India, 


2 
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even if they are created or composed in one 
part. The authors of these products work or 
write for the whole of India, and their themes 
comprise the whole country and its social, 
political and religious life. 

Social practices and institutions as pro- 
pounded by Dharmasastrakaras are meant 
for the whole of India, and 
Consciousness of the Dharma-laws or institu- 
te social unity of tions relate to all the people 
inhabiting it, unless they 
belong to a different and extraterritorial religion. 
The Buddhists, the Jains, the Sikhs and other 
offshoots of Hinduism all follow the social 


laws of the country, namely, the laws of inherit- 
ance, succession and adoption. 

Uptil recent times Samskrit has been the 
literary language of the people and is even 


Samskrit expres- 
ses this unity. 


HOW the spoken language 
of the learned Pandits. The 
best works of Indian mind — 


the outpourings of its soul, its philosophy, its 
poetry . and drama, all its technical sciences and 
arts — are written in this sacred language. The 
prevalence and recognition of Samskrit as the 
only proper language of literary expression 
throughout India in the homes of the learned 
and the famous writers proves more than any- 
thing else the fundamental unity of India and 
her peoples. To the Hindus, India is thus 
an embodiment of their religion, politics, culture 
and social traditions and ideals, in short, the 
place or abode of the manifestation of \heir soul 
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and character. She has moulded their life and 
they have preserved and manifested their unity 
and character within her limits. She has be- 
come the symbol and body of her culture. The 
Hindus have loved her, have served her, have 
lived for her and died for her. 

Thus the traditions, the conceptions and 
the manifestations of the civilised life of 
tho people living within India are funda- 
mentally the same and they are moved by a 
common inheritance handed down from all 
parts of India. 

This persistent consciousness of the geogra- 
phical unity of India and of the fundamental 
This conscious- of her civilised life 

ness has moulded has been a great factor in 
Hindu history. the evolution of the Hindus 

as a whole. It has moulded their history and 
marked them off as a unit from other peoples as 
it does even now. 


During the Muhammadan rule the conscious- 
ness of geographical unity of India remained 

^ , . and strengthened amongst 

Its existence duf . , tt* i • x, • ” • 

ing Medieval times, in their opposi- 

tion to the unholy invaders, 

the breakers of their idols and temples of their 


gods. Every religious or political opposition 
was made in the name of Hindus and India, 


their holy land. The religions, the polities, the 
culture, the literature and the social laws 


maintained their all-India character. Indian 


history can be trea^d not in bits as a collection of 
provincial histpriesWt as that of India as a whole. 
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The conquerors also desired the conquest 
of the whole of Hind or Hindustan. They 
wished to become the sole Emperors of the 
whole of India. They desired to spread their 
religion throughout the country. Every invader 
or every patriot wanted to extend his rule 
throughout India. People always looked to one 
throne and one ruler for the whole of India, be 
he a Muhammadan or a Hindu. 

• During modern times again India has been 
taken as a unit of administration and rule. 

The Marathas and the 

And during mod- British both fought for the 
ern times. sovereignty of the whole of 

India. The British suc- 
ceeded and they liave brought e^-ch part of India 
from Kashmir to Cape Comorin into adminis- 
trative, commercial and cultural relation with 
the other parts of I’ndia, and have given the 
country as a whole a fully centralised adminis- 
tration and made it a unitary state. The con- 
sciousness of the people about the unity of India 
.has been strengthened and there has been a 
great awakening in the people of their common 
bonds, inheritance and aspirations. Common 
political aspirations and economic needs have 
been the two great factors in this awakening of 
a United India as a nation. The growth of 
national songs, the devotion to the ideals and 
programmes of the Indian National Congress, no 
desire for provincial disintegration^ the accept- 
ance "of the gQalfvoiT^i8«varajy'a’‘^oilj by the 
Princes and peoplb8 )'pf ^ rMia , indicate their 
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intense love of India as a whole. Towards its 
greatness and glory all endeavours are now 
directed and applied. 

This love of the abode, of the neighbour, 
of the temples and of the country has main- 
tained a strong communal 
Growth of a high- life and consciousness, irres- 
er patriotism. pective of differences of 

religion, race, language or 
province. It indicates the growth of civic sense 
and public spirit which are essential for social 
stability and progress. This the Indians have 
achieved in the course of their long history. 
It was not the pride of race, nor the desire for 
domination, nor any hymn of hate that was the 
impelling motive of the great achievement. It 
was the creation of tolerance, service and 
respect for the rights of neighbours. It was 
patriotism in a higher sense based on and 
inspired by the spiritual aspirations and moral 
discipline of ?r5TRrsr which gave it a perma- 
nent strength and character. 

“Thus has India been helped botli by nature 
and nurture, by her geographical conditions and 
historic experiences, by her religious ideas and 
political ideals to realise herself as a unit, to 
perceive, preserve, and promote her indivi- 
duality.” — R. K. Mukerji in “ The Pundamental 
Unity of India.” There is thus geographical, 
religious, political, social, and literary evidence 
to show the fundamental unity of India. 

^ fumuanmmu 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Whatever may be the early distribution of 
the various peoples of the world, it is a known 
fact that many tribes or races 
Causes ofpeople's have moved from their ori- 
mdvements. ginal abode in search of food, 

cattle and pasture, or out of 
nomadic instincts, pressure by other races, 
desire for warfare, increase in population, 
exhaustion of the means of subsistence or change 
in climate, and have later on settled on other 
lands displacing or destroying or mixing with 
the previous occupants of the land. 

Which was the oyiginal home of the human 
race, whether it was in Egypt, Arabia, Central 
Asia, India, or Africa, or 
The original home whether mankind arose at 
of the human race. different centres, are ques- 
tions difficult to be answered 
conclusively. Fertility of the soil and suitabi- 
lity of the climate must have contributed to 
their congregation and development at parti- 
cular centres or parts of the earth. The early 
river civilisations of the Nile, the Tigris and the 
Euphratis, the Indus and the Ganges, and the 
Yangatse and the Hoangho show the influence 
of these geographical factors in the settlement 
and movement of peoples. Sea-coa&ts and 
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mountain-valleys also attracted early settlements 
of tribes or races. 

India with its prosperous lands, natural 
wealth and beauty, and good climate was, 
from very early, times, a 
India^ attractions of ^ell-inhabited country. She 
* ■ always presented a great 

attraction to invaders, to conquerors and to 
immigrants to settle in her rich lands. 
Successive immigrants and successive conquests 
swept over the country, the older inhabitants 
yielding to the pressure and retiring to the 
south' or to the deserts, and later on mixing 
with the newcomers either as equals or sub- 
ordinates, or remaining outside the pale of their 
civilisations. 

The Various races which entered India may 
he enumerated in order as the Dravidians, 
Aryans, Iranians, Mongo- 
Races which en- Hans, Greeks, Scythians, 
tered India, Huns, Arabs, Turks, Persians 

and Europeans. These are 
the elements which mainly compose the popula- 
tion of India, but the strength of each element 
differs greatly from the other. The aborigines, 
the Dravidians and the Aryans are the three 
dominant races in the racial admixture of India. 
The classification of the races of man is not 
fixed and certain. But generally four types 
are distinguished according to their colour, such 
as the White, the Black, the Brown and the 
Yellow, or three types according to the form of 
the face; and features, such as the doliccehophalic, 
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the mesooephalio and the brachycephalic. This 
is based on the science of craniometry according 
to the measurements of head, stature, nose, eyes 
and their proportions. 

The aborigines and the Dravidian races 
belong roughly to the brown or dark group, 
and are of brachycephaKo 
Their 'cranio- type. The Aryans belong to 

metric classification, the white group and are of 
, dolichocephalic type. The 

Mongolians are of the yellow group and are of 
orbito-nasal type. The Indian population con- 
tains the strains of all these groups and types. 
Some of them arc even as yet pure in their 
colour and type. 

Risley classified the Indian population into 
Risley’s class!- seven principal divisions, 
fication. 

1. The Turko-Iranians are composed of 
Baluchis, and Afgans and occupy Baluchistan 
and the North-West Prontier Province. Their 
stature is above the mean and their complexion 
fair. 

2. The Indo-Aryans consist of Rajputs, 
Jats, and Ksbattris, and occupy Rajputana, the 
Punjab and Kashmir. There stature is mostly 
tall and complexion fair. 

3. The Scytho-Dravidians consist of Mara- 
thas and occupying western India from Gujerat 
to Ooorg. Their stature is lower and complexion 
dark or brown. 

4. The Aryo-Dravidans or Hindustanis 
occupy the U. P., parts of Rajputana and 
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Behar. Their stature is lower but complexion 
dark or lightish brown to black. 

5. The Mongolo-Dravidians or Bengalis 
occupy Bengal and Orissa. Their stature is 
medium and complexion dark or brown. 

6. The Mongolians occupy Nepal, Bhutan, 
Assam, the North-East Frontier and Burma. 
Their complexion is dark and yellowish and 
stature short and below average, and eyelids 
often oblique. 

7. The Dravidian type occupies the country 
from, the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, i.e., Central 
India, Central Provinces, Chhota Nagpur, Madras 
and Deccan. Their stature is short, and com- 
plexion very dark or black. 

This classification is disputed by many 
especially in relation to the Scytho-Dravidians. 
Whatever may be the particular composition 
of different parts of India, these elements are 
present in the population in various degrees 
of mixture. This is due to the fact that from 
very early times there is a movement of peoples 
from the North to the South and from the 
West to the East in India. 


1. The aboriginal element : — It consists of 
rude savages and their culture is neolithic. 


Their main cha- 
racteristics. 


They live in deserts and hills. 
Their numbers are not small 
and their languages are quite 


different. They are the oldest inhabitants of 


India. 


2. The Dravidian element : — It is not only 
strong in numbers but advanced in civilisation. 
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Dravidians are the predecessors of Aryans. 
Their languages are distinct from those of the 
Aryans. It is they who fought bravely with 
the Aryan invaders. Their civilisation is now 
greatly a part and parcel of the present Indian 
civilisation along with that of the Aryans. 

3. The Aryan element : — It has been the 
most dominating element. The Indian civilisa- 
tion is greatly its make. It largely ousted the 
original inhabitants and the Dravidians and 
settted on their lands, established their religion, 
their rule and their laws and social organisation 
in the country. Their history is the most im- 
portant, instructive and enlightened history of 
India. They were not completely absorbed in 
the indigenous population as others were. 

4!. Each wave of later conquerors — the 
Iranians, the Greeks, the Scythians, the Huns,, 
or Mongolians which entered the country by 
land became more or less absorbed in the exist- 
ing population. Their individuality disappeared. 
They succumbed to later invaders. 

5. Even the Arabs, Pathans, Persians and 
Turks who conquered parts of India and became 
her rulers gradually lost their unique character 
and vigour and were absorbed in the converted 
population of India, though they may have 
retained their religion and social laws. 

6. The Europeans, namely, the Portugese, 
the Dutch, the Erench and the English, who 
came last kept up an exclusive attitude. They 
have maintained their rule, though some of them 
.have been reduced to a very small coihpass. 
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Their numbers have never been large. They 
have remained only as a caste of rulers. 
They never entered into regular matrimonial 
alliances with the indigenous converts, and 
have maintained the purity of their blood. The 
Eurasians are the result of a mesalliance 
originally between the natives and the 
foreigners. They again have kept apart from 
Indians in religion, social laws and national 
sympathies. 

The population problem of India is very 
complex. It is not so much racial as religious 

and cultural. The new 
The factors influ- ,, . . , . , ,, 

cncing the races. “^uld into which these 

various races are entering 
under the influence of geographical environ- 
ment and of contact with various races is of 
a slow growth. It is to a certain extent 
hindered by the influence of heredity, religious 
exclusiveness and cultural differences. But 
there is a steady pressure of physical environ- 
ment and economic and political needs in forcing 
these races into an Indian type and into a larger 
cultural union. 


Influence 

eigners. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 4 ) 


of for- 


The foreigners in turn 
have influenced the course of 
Indian civilisation 

in art, architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture and music, 

in the use of weapons and methods of 
warfare, 

in dress and ornaments, 
in industrial arts and crafts, 
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(5) in religion and social usages, 

(6) in moral and spiritual ideals, 

(7) in language — forms and literature and 

ultimately 

(8) in blood mixture by marriages or 
otherwise. 

These influences are fully visible in the 
various aspects and treasures of Indian civilisa* 
, . tion that we now see. they 

jjgjgg being the results of past 

contacts between the natives 
and the foreigners. But after enumerating all 
these influences and changes we can safely 
assert that the Hindu or the Aryan element and 
civilisation dominates the mind and spirit of 
India. It is the chief fact in the national 
evolution of India. 

Culturally the most important foreign races 
with whom the Hindus have come in contact 


Little influence of 
Persians. 


in the past are the Iranians 
or Persians and the Greeks. 
The Iranians were a branch 


of the Aryan race — a sister community of Indo- 
Aryans. There are many similarities noticed in 
the ideas and beliefs of these two communities 


as regards religion and society. Many names 
of their gods, their religious practices, their 
fourfold social divisions, and some social prac- 
tices are the same. But later on ^oth these 


communities developed on independent lines. 
Then they again came into contact in the sixth 
century B. C. when Darius conquered ^ part 
of India and made it a province of the Persian 
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Empire. We have ho trace as yet of the contri- 
butions of Persian civilisation to the Indian 


civilisation. However, we may note some simi- 
larities in the political conceptions of the 
Mauryan Empire in their methods of adminis- 
tration and in architecture. On the whole, the 
influence, if any, has not been great. 

The Greeks who accorapained Alexander do 
not seem to have left any permanent traces 


Some influence of 
Greeks. 


on the civilisation of India. 
During the nineteen months 
he was in India Alexander 


had to fight incessantly, and at last had to 
retreat rapidly. It was not possible for him to 
found any permanent institutions in the country, 
because his conquests were shortlived. Greeks 
were defeated and driven out of India by 
Chandragupta. TJiere was no influence either 
on the polity, society, philosophy or literature 
of the country. Megasthenes’ description of 
Indian society shows that it was essentially 
Hindu in character. Alexander could never be 


described as a missionary of Hellenic culture 
in the East. During this period contact, if 
any, was very short. During the subsequent 
invasions of Dactrian Greeks and their rule in 


some parts of the Punjab, this contact was 
longer and real, but the borrowing on the parts 
of Indians from the Greeks seems to be slight 
and trivial. 


Coins were Greek in type and bilingual 
with Greek legends on the obverse. The Greek 
language was not understood by the people and 
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was very little used for court purposes. There 
have not been fouud any inscriptions in Greek, 
nor any considerable employment of Greek 
names. 

To a certain extent we find traces of Greek 
influence in model and taste in the creations of 
of fine arts especially sculpture and decoration. 
But there has been no influence in relief sculp- 
ture and architecture which are entirely Indian. 
Tije earliest known example of Indo-Grook 
sculpture belongs to the reign of Azes. The 
Gandhara sculptures are later in date and seem 
to be the result of the cosmopolitan Greco- 
Roman art. ^ , 54 ^ 

Indian drama is totally uninfluenced by the 
Greek conceptions or technique of dramatic art. 

Thus it may be stated that the prolonged 
rule of the Greeks in the Punjab and other 
neighbouring parts ’had not hellenised the 
country in any distinct way. Even Greek 
political institutions were not in any way 
imitated. Both Persians and the Greeks who 
remained. in the country merged in the Indian 
population accepting their religion, social insti- 
tutions and culture. 

The Sakas and the Hunas who later on 
invaded and ruled India for some time were also 
„ , ^ , soon absorbed into the general 

Sakas and Hunas. population becoming one 
with them in all respects. 
Thus India assimilated and defeated her con- 
querors who were Hinduised and her civilisation 
maintained its own mould and form. 
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Haring the Gupta period which was a 
renaissance of Brahmana and Kshattriya classes 
and Hinduism, Hindu literature and sciences, 
there is found some influence of Alexandrian 
school of astronomy on the Indian systems, and 
there is an imitation of Roman coins. There 
is also to he found some intercourse with the 
Roman Empire but it resulted only in some 
trade and nothing more. 

These races which merged in the population 
brought in new strains of blood, but the Hindu 


» caste system localised this 

Fusion of blood intermixture, and there has 

ofthfAindS^ nowgeneral fusion of 

of the Hindus. amongst the Hindus 

themselves, much less with the foreigners. 

Erom this point of view Indian history may 
be divided into ; — 


1. Precaste or Varna period when the 
sameness of the religion brought tribes together 
and fused them. There were conversions. The 


when they became received all 

social rights. These were mainly based on one’s 
profession or work and not birth. 

2. Caste period w’hen the rise of and 

systems, the approved and. the condemned 
ones, took place. Higher castes were allowed to 
marry into lower castes .hot their progeny was 
given a new and lower status. This created a num- 
ber of new castes. Lower castes were not allowed 
to marry into higher castes. The results of 
such condemned marriages was a further addi- 
tion of lower castes to the society. Fusion of 
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blood in this way and due to illicit inter- 
course is very slight in this period. On the 
whole there is very little tendency towards 
fusion of blood amongst the Hindus owing to 
their rigid caste system and ideas of purity. 

Amongst the Muhammadans of India there 
is a great fusion of blood even if the people 
, belong to diflEerent races. 

Large fusion Tlieir religion welcomes con- 

amongst Moslems version. There is no caste 
olu and new. , i 

system and marriages are 

not at all prohibited amongst different races. 

There have been considerable marriages amongst 

the old and new or converted Muslims. Their 

religion is one of absorption and assimilation in 

all Ways, and not of exclusion and rigidity as of 

the Hindus. 

Hence there has been a large fusion of 
races amongst the Muhammadan population 
of India. Consequently, their customs, beliefs, 
modes of living and morals have become similar. 
They adopt the method of standardisation of 
all who are converted, whilst the Hindu method 
is that of differentiation of each sect or group 
or race from the other with no common standard 
of religious practices or social and personal 
usages and common traditions. 

The result is that the Muhammadans are 


more a unit and integrated, and multiply faster 
,, , than the Hindus who are 

integratS* disintegrated, and decreas- 

ing rapidly in number in 
comparison to other communities. There is 
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no fresh infusion of blood* aud there is untoueh* 
ability in many aspects of life amongst the 
Hindus. 

Muhammadans have kept aloof from absorp* 
tion into the Hindus. They possess a definite 
creed based on the Koi*an and a different culture,, 
a great political tradition and a good religious 
following. The simplicity of their religion and! 
their religious devotion have kept them together 
as a great brotherhood. Their prolonged rule in 
India aud the Hindu exclusiveness and the 
systep of non-conversion helped them to main- 
tain their individuality and to increase their 
numbers. Every fallen or boycotted or abducted 
or converted Hindu was admitted as a Muslim. 

No doubt, nominally converted Hindus 
retained their old customs and connections. 
But the doors of the Hindu community were 
permanently barred to them, and there was an 
increasing influence of Muhammadan ideas aud 
usages on them. Once their face got turned 
towards Mecca, away from the traditions and 
influences of their old community, their descend- 
ants gradually became more and more Muham* 
madanised. 


We have, however, yet to recognise the 
influence of Hinduism on Muhammadan popula* 


Hindu influences 
on Muslims. 


tious. Leaving aside the 
relics of Hinduism amongst 
converts we may trace a 


number of Hindu influences on Muslims in 


India. The ideas of worship of saints, tombs 
and Tazias, music, processions and decorationi^, 
3 • 
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restrictions on intermarriages, modes of foods, 
dress, habits of thought, and language, some 
social and religious practices, festivals and cele- 
brations are largely the result of Hindu contact 
and influence. Some Vedantic ideas of God and 
man and the idea of the essential unity of all reli- 
gions have influenced a few Muhammadan saints 
and rulers who preached and practised tolerance 
towards all Hindus, Muslims and others alike, 
and a class of Muhammadans has grown up who 
advocate this tolerance towards neighbours and 
have given up the ideas of perpetual warfare 
against Kaffirs. 

Islam has also influenced Hindus in different 


ways. The Islamic idea of the unity of God, 


Muslim influences 
on Hindus. 


and of the religious brother- 
hood resulted in the found- 
ing of some sects which 


preached the unity of God both to Hindus and 
Muslims, and admitted members of all castes 


into one religious brotherhood and system of 


religious practices, where there were no 
differences between the high and the low. 


From the cultural point of view Muham- 
madans destroyed more than they contributed 
to the Indian civilisation. A large number of 
temples, universities, towns, palaces, buildings 
and libraries were destroyed, and independent 
Hindu kingdoms were subordinated or over- 
thrown. This destroyed the initiative and pro- 
gress of Hindu arts, sciences and literature, 
political and economic systems. * 
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Muslim sultans left no new and fruitful ideas 
nor established any useful political institutions 
behind them. The system of government, both 
central and provincial, was a personal despotism 
unregulated and unrelieved until rebellions 
and assassinations took place. But the new 
system was again the same or similar. They, 
however, introduced a taste for Arabic and 
Persian literature which began to replace the 
importance of Samskrit as a court language. 
Along with that taste came their forms 
of lit^ature, their methods of writing history, 
some new types of poetry, and a large number 
of words relating to administration and life 
which replaced or were added to the old. Some 
new styles of architecture were introduced on 
the model of buildings at Mecca, Damascus 
and other cities of the Muslim countries. But 
these styles were largely modified by Hindu 
architects, environment and material. 

The Muslims introduced superior weapons 
and methods of warfare. Unity of command, 
the use of cavalry, the rapidity of movement 
and the dash and daring in the name of religion 
were unique in the history of India. Later on, 
came the use of gunpowder. Hindu methods 
were old and cumbrous, and not suited to 
large commands and great battles. 

They gave a more worldly outlook to Hindu 
life. The neiglect of worldly duties and welfare 
— political, economic, and social, was sapping 
the strength and power of resistance of the 
HinduSi Their small groups or kingdoms and 
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their personal hatreds and rivalries had made 
them powerless to stem the tide of Muslim 
advance and invasion. The worldly and more 
practical outlook of Muhammadans and their 
religious unity and political brotherhood made 
Hindus realise their weakness and gave them 
a more worldly and national outlook, and after 
a long period of Muhammadan tyranny gave 
birth to the Maratha nation which fought 
against them with a more political outlook and 
national spirit and destroyed their permanent 
supremacy in India. In minor matters of 
life they brought from abroad a few articles of 
food, modes of dross, ideas of luxury, amuse- 
ments and paid great attention to the construc- 
tion of new buildings and gardens wherever 
they settled in opulence or power. 

During their time a greater intercourse 
with the neighbouring world necessarily resulted. 
A brisk commerce by land and sea in caravans 
and ships was visible with foreign countries from 
various parts and ports of India, and Indian 
products reached the various Asiatic, African 
and European countries. Maritime trade with 
these countries was mostly carried on by Arabs 
and later by Europeans. 

But two great evils which are the accom- 
paniment of Muhammadan settlements in India 
are : one, their religious 
il® intolerance and second, their 

lim ait 1 1 eas. extraterritorial outlook. The 

first is a permanent source of internal c^vil war, 
the other a constant invitation to foreign 
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political influences or interferences to take place 
or an anti-national angle of vision to be created. 
These two evils have, up till now, destroyed the 
rise of a national sentiment for India and of a 
strong civic spirit in her daily life. 

The following is the estimate of Ranade 
about Muslim influence. The Brahmana who 


Influence of Mus- 
lims on Hindu 
social behaviour and 
religious practices. 


had largely concerned himself 
with spiritual problem and a 
strict religious family life 
entered political life and 
battle as a statesman and a 


warrior. The Kshattriya who was defeated came 
to know better the art of warfare. The Vaisya 
came into contract with the merchants and 


products of foreign countries. The treatment 
of Sudra became better as a result of his con- 


version to the religion of the conquerors. 

Rampant polytheism and idolatry were 
checked. Feticbism declined. The conception 
of the unity of God strengthened. The system 
of sacrifices, and extreme idolatrous customs 


disappeared. Nakedness of Sadhus was 
checked. A sort of cordial relation came to be 


established between the saints of the Hindus and 


Muslims. Tastes and manners of the people 
came to be refined. A number of new arts and 


crafts arose. Music, medicine, history, geogra- 
phy and architecture advanced. Art of warfare 
improved.. New weapons and methods were 
introduced. New articles, such as candles, paper, 
glass, furniture, became common. Roads, canals, 
caravansaries, post-offices increased and improved. 
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Eevenue system was regulated. Foreign inter- 
course by land and sea increased. Knowledge 
of gardening, flowers, and fruits was widened 
and spread. Rigidity of caste, and extreme and 
gross conceptions of purity and pollution were 
set back. In this way the influence of Muham- 
madan rule worked ou Hindu society, religion,, 
manners and morals. 

To-day the ideas of Suddhi and Sangathan 
aref due to their attacks and their continual 
religious conquest and conversion of the Hindus 
which they are carrying on even after their 
political fall. 

The smaller foreign communities who have 
settled in India are either exclusive or ecclesiastic 
in spirit, and hardly associate 
European influ- with others in social matters. 

Jews and Parsis maintain 
their isolation very strictly and therefore do 
not aflect the racial character of the general 
population. They live, so to say, as independ- 
ent castes with their own social and religious 
life. They are non-converting like Hindus. 
But this cannot be said about the Christian 
population. It was the coming in of Portuguese 
and their rule ou the western coasts of India 
that gave impetus to a systematic and forcible 
conversion of the Indians. They perpetrated 
many atrocities on the inoflensive people, their' 
temples and gods, and thus created a class of 
converts to -Christianity who were denied, 
readmission to Hindu society. 
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Then the intercourse of the Portuguese 
with the native women led to the rise of a mixed 
Eurasian population. Both the converts and 
the mixed people came to have a distinct non- 
Indian outlook and character. 

Similarly other Europeans have tried to 
convert Indians to Christianity through their 
missions and political influence and support, 
and a large class of such converted population 
has arisen in India. These and the Eurasian 
populations have up till now shown very little 
sympathy with India, her culture, religion, and 
political aspirations. On the contrary, many of 
them have been antagonistic to everything 
Indian. No doubt, this attitude may change 
later on and become more favourable owing to 
common political and economic grievances. 
They all try to imitate European culture and 
rely upon European rule in India. Amongst 
them thus has been going on a fusion of races 
similar to that amongst Muhammadans, both 
being converting religions, and generally 
admitting converts on equal terms. 

The English who came to India to trade 
and later to conquer did not want to interfere 
with the social and religious 
The English con- life of the people. No doubt 
quest of India. study and to 

understand the social and religious history, laws 
and sentiments of the people in order to be 
able to govern better. Western civilisation 
which ' came along with them had and has its 
Indian; admirers and devotees, but as yet any 
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fusion of culture and standpoints has not 
definitely taken place in the Indian mind and 
its products. 

Europeans who are living in India for poli- 
tical, religious or commercial purposes keep 
quite aloof from association with Indians in 
matters of food, dress, and social manners. 
Excluding >the rise of a Eurasian class there is 
no chance of their fusion in any way with 

Indians. 

* 

Thus we may summarise the conditions 
Conditions which which have prevented a total 
prevented a fusion fusion of various races and 
of races in tfie past, classes in India: 

(1) Caste exclusion. 

(2) Beligious antagonism. 

(3) Social and cultural indifference and 

isolation. 

(4) Rigidity and fixity of old customs and 

laws. There may have been stray but 
unapproved marriages between men of 
different castes, religions and colours. 

(5) Ideas of purity of race, and superiority 

of culture, and separation between 
vegetarians and non-vegetarians. 

During the present times the communal 
and religious consciousness has led each caste or 
community to reject fusion 
Modern tendencies ■vyith others. Their political 
bad and good. ambitions have created a 

greater gulf between one community an^ the 
other. Each caste or community acts first for 
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itself and not along with others hut in opposi- 
tion to others. Their religious fanaticism or 
spirit of irreligion has increased, and under one 
pretext or another mutual intolerance, hatred 
and fight have increased. The outlook is not 
national, and the spirit of mutual help and 
service, and of tolerance and respect has been 
found largely wanting. But these may be 
temporary out-bursts of passion. There are, 
however, certain tendencies manifested in the 
social and political life of the country which may 
be tak4n as signs of a hopeful future. 

1. Interdining and intermarriages amongst 
sub-castes, which may lead to the rise of similar 
practices amongst different castes themselves. 

2. Interprovincial marriages. 

3. Mr. Basu’s formerly and Dr. Gour’s 
Bills at present introducing the principle of 
permissive legislation by which intermarriages 
are legalised. 

4. Social boycott and untouchability have 
become less frequent and keen. 

5. Prohibition of foreign travel is not 
insisted on. 

6. Ideas about interdining have grown less 
intolerable. 

7. The new impetus to Suddhi and 
Sangathan or Tanzim and Tabligh shows the 
awakening of the people to a social, religious 
and national consciousness. Smaller groups are 
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being gradually merged into higher groups and 
thus society is being strengthened and various 
conflicts within it are being removed. 

8. Contact with the West, and admiration 
for its vigorous ideals and institutions have led 
to a revaluing of old ideals and systems. 

9. Modern means of rapid communication 
and frequent intercourse between different parts 
are breaking barriers of caste and exclusion. 

10. Political needs and the congress pro- 
paganda have given a new national outlook 
and life. 

11. Social reform movements based on 
reason, utility or ancient texts, have discredited 
caste exclusiveness and old customs. 

12. Economic conditions are breaking caste 
restrictions about professions and rules of joint 
family life, and are giving place to new forms 
of individual family life and professions not 
confined to any particular caste. 

13. Old village and domestic life is giving 
place to a national or international economics 
of industry and commerce. 

Thus the old order is changing giving place 
to new. 



CHAPTER III. 

CULTURAL UNITY. 


India possesses an underlying unity of 
culture. It is manifested in all her forms of 
life. It may be studied in 
India s unity of languages and creeds, art 

and literature, modes of life, 
habits' of thought and feeling, and general 
outlook. 

Aryan ideas and institutions have shown 
great vigour and vitality in originating and 
moulding the thoughts, feel- 
Dominancc o f jugs and actions of peoples 
Aryan ideas and jndia. Whatever 

ms 1 u ions. liave Iseen the old forms,, 

the Aryans have either absorbed them or super- 
imposed their culture on them. Some old 
Dra vidian forms and beliefs may persist but 
they have been given a new turn and a new 
basis. 

There is a community of languages in 
India, and common forms, words, and scripts 
. prevail in a large part of 

ua country. They are close- 

ly akin to the Vedic language 
and classical Samskrit. No doubt these have 
evolved during a long period. But the modern 
Indian languages are direct descendants of the 
old Samskrit and Prakrit. They have admitted 
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some old Desi or foreign words in their voca- 
bularies but the structure and the mould are 
Aryan essentially. These statements here made 
are about the Aryan group of languages which 
include the Kashmiri, the Punjabi, the Urdu, 
the Hindi, the Rajasthani, the Bengali, the 
Assam!, the Uriya, the Sindhi, the Gujerati and 
the Marathi. They have preserved their iden- 
tity in various respects and are still superseding 
the indigenous forms of speech. The influence 
of Persian which is also an Aryan language on 
Urdu is only in the nature of addition of nouns 
and not verbs. 


\ / 
( 2 ) 
( 3 ) 


, , All these Aryan languages 

ryan anguages. trace their origin and 

chief characteristics to — 

(1) Vedic Samskrit, 

Classical Samskrit, 

Prakrits : — 

Paisaci, 

Saurasseni, 

Magadhi, 

Saurastri, 

Maharastri and a number of derived 
dialects. 

Modern vern6iculaTS with unwritten 
subdialects. 

Samskrit is the oldest, the best and the 
purified language of the learned and literature. 

It is still a living language 
Samskrit. moulds our modern ver- 

naculars and , present thought. It has preserved 
the unity of our culture and tradition. 


(4) 
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The Urdu is merely a Persiauised form of 
Urdu. Hindi with a Persian script. 

There are about 22 crores of people who 
speak these Aryan languages. 

The Drayidian languages are different in 
origin and structure. Their scripts are non- 
_ , Aryan. But they being 

developed by Brah- 
man scholars and gramma*^ 
rians have embodied a large number of Samskrit 
words and literary forms, and their thought has 
become essentially Aryan in course of their 
long development. These languages are Tamil,. 
Malay alam, Telegu, and Kanarese, with some 
unwritten subdialects, such as Tulu and 
Kodagu. They are all largely influenced by 
Samskrit thought and expression. There are 
about six crores of people who speak them. 

The other languages known as the Munda, 
group or those of the aborigines have no written 
character or thought. They 
Munda languages, are primitive and are grad- 

ualy being absorbed by other vigorous and 
advanced languages, especially the Aryan. The 
speakers of these languages have had no influ- 
ence on the course of thought <Jr history of India. 
They are spoken by about 30 lakhs of people. 

The scripts used in India ax*e Aryan or 
iPeyanagari, Dravidian, and Persian. There 
have been suggestions of one 
Scripts. Lingua script, namely, Devanagari 
from the Hindus, and Persian 
h’om the Muhammadans. But no deflnit& 
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progress has been recorded towards the recogni* 
tion of one script by all. Again Hindi has been 
advocated as the common language for India. 
Some progress towards its adoption as a common 
spoken language has been made in all parts of 
India especially in its popular form, which is 
free from extreme Samskritism and Persianism. 
The past growth and attempts for the future, 
both indicate the underlying unity of these 
languages. 

• Indian religious beliefs are essentially 
Aryan, derived from Vedic ideas and practices. 

The Sanatani or Vaidika, the 
Kinship of Indian Vedanti, the Saivaitesand the 
creeds. Vaishnavaites, the Sakta and 

the Bhaktimargi, the Bauddha 
and the Jaina, the Lingayat and the Sikh, all 
of them owe a large part of their ideas and 
pratices to the Yeda^, Brahmanas, Upanisadas, 
Smritis, etc. They may differ in emphasis. 
It may be either on sjf % or on aynf» 

or in turn, but the mould and the mentality 
are the same. Their opposition is born of this 
differing emphasis and these different details. 
But they have similar ideas and terms. The 
iollowing are a few of them : — 

(1) Vedic ideas and conceptions, e.g., 

prayer, one god, Earma, Punar janma, 
Atma, Paramatma, and lesser gO(^. 

(2) Varna, Asrama, and Jati. 

(3) Touchability and untouchability. 

.(4) Gods, common or similar. * 
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(5) Philosophical books, common or 

similar. 

* - (6) Moral tenets, .the same or similar, e.g., 

' ^ • »v -- -* - 

'W*!!*?. 

There are many other similarities in reli- 
gious festivals, modes of worship, observances 
of fasts, etc. 

Thus the Aryans and the Bravidians, the 
different sects and creeds, have intermingled and 
created a common heritage and spirit, and a 
unity in India. 

Bjat foreign creeds, such as those of the 
Islam, the Christianity, the Judaism and the 
Indian creeds and Zoroastrianism, are definitely 
foreign creeds. Kin- opposed to Indian creeds in 
ship in their highest their prevalent outlook, 
aims and virtues. forms and beliefs. But even 
between them and the Indian creeds may be 
traced similarities of final aims and highest 
thoughts. 

The ideas of the Sufis and the Vedantists are 
similar, the beliefs and practices of great saints 
or Fakirs are tolerant and humanitarian or 
universal. The ideas of one God, worship, 
absence of caste or creed in the eyes of God, 
rewards and punishments, Avatars and Prophets 
are admitted by all. The primary virtues of 
tolerance, truth, chastity, nonstealing and non- 
gr^diness, the care of the poor, the sick and the 
oldi^and the service of the great are fully recog- 
nised. In these highest aspects and injunctions 
of religion lies the hope of toleration and unity 
of mankind. This underlying unity is worked 
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out and manifested in India in the outlook of 
the best men of all religions. 

In our art we find the same note of unity 
of spirit. Its spiritual aim, moral tone, and 
peaceful beauty are charac- 
Unity underlyiny teristically Indian. Its 
various aspects are subordi- 
nated to the highest spiritual aim of man which 
moulds its expression, forms and technique. 
Muslim art in India has also received this tone 
5nd outlook, though it is more worldly and less 
symbolical. 

Indian literature is no doubt all-sided, 
dealing with all expressions of life, poetry and 
philosophy, science and arts. 
Common spirit in ] 3 u|; the tone of its best 
literature. compositions is essentially 

Indian, spiritual in its aim, moral in its 
endeavour, and matorial in its worldly wants. 
The relations of the human soul, the God and 
the world, and the virtues of renunciation, truth, 
non-violence, toleration and service and the 
emphasis on a good or householder’s 

life are the underlying topics of the Indian 
literature. 

Modes of life generally depend on climate 
and soil, and a few of them 
Common modes on religious ideas. They 
are mostly common. 

Corn and fruits, fishes and animals, 
oils and drinks being common, food preparations 
Food. are similar. They ajpne are 

generally suitable to the climate and soil in 
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which we live, 
also similar. 
The forms 


Methods of taking food are 


of dress, dhotie, dupeta, topi, 
shirtiand trouser, are general- 
Dress. ly common. The sense of 

colour, types of fashion, and 
the variety of patterns are usually the same. 

Secial modes are similar being based on the 
ideas of Varuasrama and caste. The ideas of 
purity and untouchability are 
Social modes. also commonly prevalent, 

' interdining and intermar- 

riages are generally avoided, and endogamy 
and exogamy are widely adopted. 

The main idea underlying Indian habits of 
thought and feeling is that the earth is not the 
whole world. There is a 
higher world in which mao 
has a place and a part. He 


Habits of thought 
and feeling and the 
outlook on life. 


must regulate his life accoi'd- 
ingly. Hence his attitude towards life is not 
to be individualistic but communal as a part in 
and for the many or the whole. 

Secondly, however great the temptations 
and fruits of a vigorous worldly life or 
may be, his aim is to rise above them, to return 
from them after a life of enjoyment and ex- 
perience and to put himself in tune with the 
h|^^st spiritual powers and ends. 

^hjrdly, the basis of life is religion and 
morality, not worldly or economic and pMitical 
prosperity. The latter is to be properly ^b- 
ordinated to sr4 and 3^. 

4t 
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Pourthly, there are the conceptions of the 
high and the low, of purity and untoucbiability, 
which mould the habits of their thought and 
feeling. But along with them is the idea of 
toleration, the desire to live and to let live. 

The final aim is to reach the eternal and 
true life, surpassing all the bounds and bonds 
of caste, preed, and other differences of social 
and worldly life. This is the underlying unity 
or desire for which animates the diversities 
of life, thought and feeling in India. In spite 
of many tongues and beliefs, one type of life, 
one mode of expression, thought, feeling and 
action persist in India which make for its 
cultural unity. 

The evolution of a common language for 
India is one of the greatest problems facing the 
people but it appears to be 
The present pro- a -far-off cry. There can 
blem of a common easily be evolved one common 
anguage. language for intercourse in 

India, but it cannot supersede the chief provin- 
cial languages whose past history, present 
strength, and future tendencies show that they 
would go on developing vigorously and would 
not succumb to any common language evolved 
or adopted. Each of these languages possesses a 
popular literature which is the possession of every 
one and is read and sung in every home t)€^g 
mostly religious, devotional and philosoplubal. 
It inspires the mind of the people, actuates them 
in their outlook, and Consoles or enlivens them 
amidst their worldly affairs and anxieties. 
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There is a class of people who advocates 
English as the common language for intercourse 
, India, and also as a 

modium of iustruction in 
colleges. But what about 
those who are in the cottages? No doubt, 
English has usurped at present an undue 
position in the life of the people, just as Persian 
had done in the past. The rulers have in every 
way promoted its inculcation and advance. It 
also gives access to the study of western litera- 
ture, {>hilosophy, science, and to the commercial 
world and international news. It has to be 
studied because the administration and inter- 


course of the country are carried on through it 
and western civilisation can bo approached 
through it. Still British rule is not a fact for 
all times, and if the administration in the 
future is to base itself on the wishes and wisdom 


of the people and the people are to take a 
conscious interest and share in its working and 
progress, then this foreign tongue will have 
to be supplanted. It cannot be imposed as an 
additional qualification for a representative, 
and the people cannot understand the 
actual working of the administration and 
its defects if it is to be continued as it 


is. As an approach to the study of western 
civilUiation, it will be one of the three lang- 
uages— Erenoh, German, and English which 
advanced students can study for the purpose 
they want. It cannot be msrde compulsory 
on all. 
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Hindustani as the 
common medium. 


The other language which is more suitable 
and can be easily adopted and studied for 
interprovincial intercourse 
is Hindi, Hindustani or 
Urdu. Nearly 20 crores of 
people speak it or understand it. Its grammar 
and structure «^e easy, its historical associations 
are Indian,, its vigour and sweetness in expression 
are great, and it can, moreover, be easily learnt. 
No ^oubt its literature is not more advanced 
than that of any other Indian language. Bengali 
or Marathi or Tamil may claim better title to it 
but its other claims far supersede those of any 
other language and its adoption is advocated 
only as a Lingua Indika. 

One script for Indian languages 
sity. It will facilitate the study 

The presen. prob- 

lemot Script. MeTer to one 

There have been 
gestions made, namely, those of adopting either 
Devanagari, Urdu or Boman alphabets for all 
the languages of India. 

Devanagari and its allied forms are based on 
scientifically phonetic principles and have been 
prevalent in India from the 
beginning of her history. 
They are associated with 
Bamskrit, Prakrit and modern languages for all 
tifiies. Prom Fanini to the present day all the 
beet Indian, literature is written in it. It con- 
tinuies to be the chief alphabet in India. Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujarati, and Bengali, which cover a 


IS a neces- 
of allied 
bring us 
another, 
three sug- 


Devanagari as the 
tiommon script. 
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greater part of India, are written in it. There* 
fore it is suggested that it should be adopted on 
historical, scientific, and majority grounds. It 
is also indigenous. Some say that it cannot be 
written and printed fast, and hence its value is 
less. But compared with its various other 
advantages no other script appears to be equal 
to it in value. 


Muslims advocate the adoption of Urdu 
script. It is a Persian script. Their tradition, 

Persian as the political, is 

commoA script. up with it. They feel 

as literary and reugious 
persons no attraction towards DeVanagari, though 
in provinces like Bengal, Gujarat, Maharastra, 
and the South, their mother-tongue is the 
provincial language, and their correspondence, 
their accounts and study are carried on in the 
Devanagari character. 


Urdu as a phonetic alphabet is imperfect, 
has no cultural or literary or religious associa- 
tion with the Indian life. It is only confined 
to few Muslims in the north, and is difficult to 


write and to print. 

The Boman alphabet is advocated generally 
by missionaries. They have adopted it in some 
P ,1, of their Schools in order to 

coinmon“ cn?t. ^ converted children 

in their own mother-tongues. 


This iS; especially in oases where the aboriginal 
population have no written languages. They 
advocate it because it is easy to write and 


to print, and also because it is the script of 
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civilised European races and because it is 
gradually being adopted for backward peoples 
whose languages were left unwritten uptil now. 
But in India it cannot be adopted for the same 
reasons as the Urdu, though it is said that it 
has one advantage, namely, that it is easy for 
writing and printing. Some attempts have been 
made by Western scholars to print Samskrit 
and Pali treatises in Homan character and also 
to transliterate Devanagari or other characters 
in ’their dictionaries, grammars and other books. 
It may appear that there is some prejudice in 
the advocacy of each of these schools of thought. 
But prejudice, if at ali it is to be justified, 
must be based on historical, cultural, scientific 
and majority grounds. 

There are various elements which have 


influenced the civilisation of India. The Aryo- 


Elements in the 
Indian civilisation. 


Dravidian is the leading and 
inspiring element. But 
there have entered into 


India at various epochs of her life various 
foreign influences from Asia and Europe mould- 
ing and contributing to a small extent to her 
civilisation. 


Asiatic influences came from China and 


Arabia, European influences from Greece and 
England. 

The Arabic influence has come through 
Muhammadan invaders. It was mostly reli- 


. , . . n gious, military and political 

Ar.b.c ..^uence. in 

intensely monotheistic, iconoclastic and 
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militantly missionary religion and an attitude 
of intense hatred and permanent warfare 
against Kafdrs or nou'Muslims even if they 
were neighbours and fellow-subjects. Its 
political ambitious and rule were in support 
of religious expansion. Its state was primarily 
Dar«ul«harb (house of warfare) against non- 
Muslims and not Dar-ul-Islam (a house of 
peace). Any departure from this attitude was 
a lapse and liable to punishment and deposition 
of the ruler. This idea has destroyed any 
chance of the creation of a united India on 
a national basis. It is essentially a bigoted, 
selfish and worldly outlook. 

European civilisation has approached 
through Greek invasions, Roman contact, Chris- 
^ „ tian missions, and political 

conquests of Portugal, 
Prance and England, and the 
industrial and commercial contact, and literary 
studies of the west as a whole. All the aspects 
of European civilisation have entered and influ- 
enced India’s intellectual, artistic, religious, 
political, economic, scientific and educational 
outlook. 

Thus it is evident that Indian civilisation 


though unique in 

India borrowed 
from others. She has 
not .remained iso- 
lated. 


character has not maintained 
any exclusive outlook to- 
wards the knowledge and 
political and economic ideas 
of foreigners. Its doors have 


been wide open to all. Still 
it has: not allowed its own self to be overpowered 
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or destroyed. Its contact has always been with 
the vigorous races of the world, Semetic, Aryan 
and Mongolian. It has liberally given and also 
received from them. There is not one set of 
culture in the East and one in the West. The 
Indian and Western civilisation do differ in 
certain aspects, forms and emphasis, but are 
similar in others. 

The Indian ideals are mainly or 

spiritual emphasising the Ad vaita philosophy and 
Daivi Sarapat as guides to the 
Indian ideals highest life. They are based 
»■> intuitiTe knowledge or 

ana universal* i* j.* i i 

self-realisation, and advocate 

a life of simplicity. They emphasise the re- 
ligious side of life and deal in universals and 
ultimates. Material world is neglected but it 
is hot the only condition or limit of real life. 
Once having reached the true conception and 
organisation of life it is considered apostacy or 
ignorance to fall away from it. This has given 
a conservative attitude to their mind. Its con- 
ceptions are good kings and good Brahmanas, 
ideal codes and srarfww. Its aims are of peace 
of joy and of salvation its 

knowledge is of wfer, and morality of 

Europeans at present emphasise the value 
of intellect and science, material comfort and 
social peace, and the spirit 
ideals Qf invention, social response 
wcrldly reform. Their attitude 

is of racial welfare of ^xter- 
xnination of others in the lifO of the world, or 
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of their forcible subordination under their own 
guidance. Theii* ambitions are mainly econbmib 
and political in the wi’orld and they emphasise 
those aspects as most important. 

India ha% thus been the meeting-place of 
world cultures influencing and influenced by 
t them. But she has still main- 
India is the meet-f tained her uniqueness and 

cuUures^ ° ^ ^ Culture is still her dwn. 

She has not only been a 
cultupre-absorbihg centre, but also a culture-creat- 
ing and culture-spreading centre. She may have 
shown a great cultural pride but has not any 
racial or exclusive outlook. Knowledge has 
been received and imported from wherever it 
came or from wherever it was found. Through- 
out her history India has contained elements 
belonging to different civilisations or to different 
stages of the same civilisation. 

Thus in India a fusion of cultures is going 
on during the course of her long and chequered 
history. But the attempt of 
But India has India is to go to the funda- 

^eated her own mentals. ISo doubt each 

different type may have 

borrowed from or imitated the other in some 
respects and thus led to a fusion on the material 
and intellectual planes in so far as they are not 
the manifestations of inherently different tenden*? 
eies of . different racial , groups. Really there 
has not been any inherent difference. It has 
been h tmditiohal difference or tbe manifestatioh 
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of environmental influence and pressure. Wo , 
do find that economic, political, and religious 
pressure have changed old ideas and outlook of 
life. But India has fused all these traits and 
types in her own mould. She has put her own 
impress on those which came to her. 

In form, in dress, in character, and above 
all in thoughts the thing that is Indian is 
easily distinguishable from foreign things. She 
hasr nationalised all in her own way. India is 
still a unit distinguishable from other units of 
culture and civilisation. 


The dominant note of India has thus been 


synthesis of different cultures and ideas and 


The dominant 
note of India. 


then to go behind mere 
names and forms and to find 
out the true, the absolute. 


She has always contemplated a unity in diver- 
sity, to her all life is tiltimately one, and all its 
manifestations have an underlying unity. Her 
search has always been for the one or the real 
in all the changing phenomena. She has, as it 
were, instinctively or intuitively apprehended 
the eternal truth or 


She has been the home of all crafts, arts,, 
sciences and knowledge. Here arose great men 
„ , . , of thought and action who 

world ** SsatioJ enriched and civilised her per- 
in the past. manently. Professors, pupils 

and pilgrims from all parts 
of the civilised world came and studied %t her 
Asramas and Yiharas or universities. She has- 
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been a centre of great religions and philosophies, 
arts and goods. 


It is difficult to forecast about the future. 
But one can say that her Vendantic ideas, her 

to the future. ““iTersal outlook, l.« 

emphasis on or truth and 
or non-violence and her peaceful methods 
of life will most likely gain ground ; and her 
intuitive and psychical method and attitudes 
will be realised and appreciated more and more. 

Sir J. C. Bose says that the Indian 
method is that of training the mind in ooncen- 
Sir I r <e tration by a course of severe 
says. * discipline which leads to the 

instinctive apprehension of 
truthi and that the Indian possesses the gift of 
imagination held in check by wisdom. These 
develop the introspective power and method. 
By this the Hindu has swept the whole universe 
into a synthesis and has seen the one in all its 
changing manifestations. 


Dr. Ananda Coomar Swami remarks “ India 
has nothing of more value to offer to the world 

Dr Ananda Coo- religious philosophy 

mar Swami sayS her faith in the applica- 

tion of philosophy to social 
problems. The heart and essence of the Indian 
experience is to be found in a constant intuition 
of the unity of all life and the instinctive and 
ineradicable conviction that the recognition of 
this unity is the highest good and the uttermost 
freedom.” 
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Sister Nivedita remarks persistently ''One 
of the master facts in Indian history, a fact 
o. , M- borne upon us more deeply 

says With every hout of study, is 

that India is and has always 
been a synthesis. No amount of analysis, 
racial, lingual, or territorial, will ever amount 
in the sum to the study of India. “Perhaps all 
parts of a whole are not equal to ’the whole. 
At any rate apart from and above all the 
fragments which must be added together to 
make India, we have to recognise India herself 
all'containing, all -dominating, moulding and 
shaping the destinies and the very nature of the 
elements out of which she is composed. The 
Indian people may be defective in the method of 
mechanical organisation but they have been 
lacking as people in none of the essentials of 
an organic synthesis. • No Indian province has 
lived unto itself pursuing its own development, 
its own path, going its way unchallenged and 
alone. On the contrary the same tides have 
swept the land from end to end. A single 
impulse has bound province to province at the 
same period in architecture, in religion, in 
ethical striving. Tiie provincial life has been 
rich and individual. Yet over and above it all 


India has known to constitute herself a unity, 
consciously possessed of common hopes and 
common loves. Thus in the pursuit of echoes 
and parts, we must never forget the mother-land 
behind them all.” « 

— {Footfalls in Indian History.) 



CHAPTER IV. 

Aspects of Citizenship. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

Religious ideas and ideals have been a great 
dominating factor in Indian life. All ideas of 

Importance of 

religion. economic have been 

subordinated to religious 
beliefs and institutions. Religion has inspired 
the ideas of the people in matter of good and 
full living here and hereafter. It has been 
admitted that unseen forces guide, control or 
even kill man. Therefore religion comes to 
protect life from unseen forces in nature and co 
continue to exist to make life conform itself to 
the laws of the unseen divinity, and lays down 
deterrents or penances in case of their breach.. 
Then only life will be good here and happy 
hereafter. 

Religion is universal to man. It is one of 
the chief differentiating characteristics of man. 

, Man’s rational nature makes 

prev- think about the creation^ 

its movements and laws, and 
its hidden forces or energies. He begins to 
attribute his weal and woe to these hidden 
forces and their manifestations. He conceives 
of a Creator or a supernatural force in every 
manifestation, agreeable or terrible, of nature. 
He feels that he must either live according to 
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its laws or please or gratify it by worship and 
devotion. He may do this either out of fear, 
if his attitude is one of material and selfish 
interests, or out of joy or reverence if his mind 
recognises or soul realises the love and compas* 
sion of the creator. But there has never been 
a group of people without some sort of religious 
faith and beliefs. Some individuals may have 
shown atheistic tendencies or lack ‘ of religious 
interest, but generally religious life is found 
a'biongst all people, and has been a power- 
ful factor in the advance of human history. 
Heligion has attempted to make life — 

(1) good, that is, ethical, loving, tolerant 

and just, 

(2) beautiful, that is, rising above the 

eccentricities and abnormities of 

man, 

(3) true or perfect, that is, in consonance 

with Divine laws and destination. 


Thus its influence in moulding the life of 
the society is great. It shows the ways of 
social organisation, how to 
Its influence. together, how to live 

best, how to live with other nonconforming 


groups, and how to live personally. It per- 
meates all other aspects of life and affects their 


working and their values. The chief value of 
religion lies however in the joy or confidence 
it brings to its followers and in the strength it 
gives to suffer troubles in daily life here by 
promising salvation hereafter. 
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It is largely based on the personal experi- 
ences of those who have endeavoured to put 
themselves in touch with 
Its basis. deem jjQ be behind 

all things, by a long course of personal disci- 
pline, concentration and devotion. With the 
help of their intellect, emotion or will they try 
to gain or realise the secrets of the ways of the 
Almighty or of the life as a whole, and give it 
to the world as the word or laws of God, or as 


the highest kind of human life. It has 
expressed itself in various forms and beliefs, 
in various methods of worship, and forms of 
symbols and sacraments. 

Most of the religions contemplate of a 
Deity superhuman in character and power, 
which controls the evolution 


Its central idea. 


of the universe and human 


existence and welfare, and which is also res- 


ponsive to the right efforts, feelings and prayers 
of man. People worship it in different forms 
and under different names but it is one and the 


same, the Almighty, (one without 

a second). They try to approach it in various 
ways through or um. They 

contemplate it as of or i.e,, 

personal or impersonal deity. It is worshipped 
as being manifested in all forms or objects, or is 
only contemplated upon or prayed without any 
symbol or idol. It is revealed in the utterances 
or revelations of seers or prophets born and bred 
in different countries to whom it was given to 
promulgate the true word of God. 
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various systems and sects of religion 
and their philosophies emphasise the different 
phases or ways of God realisa- 
Its various sys- Some emphasise the 

terns and ways. intellectual or WTOtif. some 
the ethical or some worship or sacrifice 

or vdtirn, some the devotional or mystic or 
while others, the human compassion and 
service, or personal discipline or as the 

ways to ultimate salvation. 

Religious life of a people can be studied 
historically, giving its various stages and phases 
of development; philosophi- 
Its methods of eally, discussing its ends, 

values and realities; com- 
paratively, indicating its similarities and dissi- 
milarities with those of other people, and 
socially giving its effects on the moral, msthetic 
and personal life of thC people. 

We intend to touch briefly all these sides 
in the study of the religious life of India. 


I. HINDUISM. 


Hinduism is the oldest living religion in 
the world. It dates back to the period when 


Hinduism is the 
oldest religion. 


the Aryans settled in the 
land of the or even to 

a much earlier period in a 


far-off northern home, or when they were 
moving towards India. We cannot assign any 
definite period to the rise of this religion; But 
it is certain thet it is older than 2000 B. Cf. 
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It is also one of the largest religions from 
the point of its numbers. It counts nearly 24 

crores of people in its fold 
It is one of the qj. tjtj pgj, gf ^jjg 

arges re ig'ons. population, and though it is 
not now a converting religion its number is 
slowly increasing by way of natural growth and 
gradual assimilation of outcastes and aborigines. 
The census reports however indicate that its 
strength in proportion to Muslims and Chris- 
tians which are aggressive and converting reli- 
gions is gradually decreasing. 


THE FIRST STAGE. 

( Ilantra period . ) 

Hinduism cannot be easily defined. It 
is one of the greatest religions. It can be des- 
. . f , cribed only in detail. Its 

greatest °“religions^ beliefs, objects and 

Its central doctrine, methods of worsl)ip, and 
Veda is its book of practices vary. However its 
authority or re vela- central belief is in one 
Divine Being, named niR , 
fibn STfviT — (There is one reality. 

The learned describe it in various ways). It is 
considered omnipresent. It may be worshipped 
in various forms and by various methods. It is 
revealed in the Vedas which are considered to 
be eternal and superhuman. They are the 
revelations from the Supreme Being. They are 
considered infallible and The Mantras 

embody moral and spiritual truths, and were 
seen by Rishis who were in touch with the 
5 
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Supreme Being and are delivered in an inspired 
language. But besides eternal truths, the Vedas 
contain references to individual wants and desires, 
curses and praises and to history which are 
not eternal truths but matter. Hence they 
may be considered partly and partly 

Hindus take them as mneiiT’ir or the original 
authority in religion and socio-religious matters. 
They were heard (w?r) by seers (fsrf;) and were 
orally preserved and handed down as separate 
jtchools or branches in different families. 


Veda means knowledge or sacred scripture. 
There are four Vedas — the Eigveda, the Yajur- 
„„ . , veda, the Samaveda, and the 

What IS Veda. Atharvaveda. They contain 

hymns used in prayers to gods, or used as ritual- 
istic Mantras or formulas in connection with 
various sacrifices and Most of the sacred 
ceremonies are performed with their aid. 

The gods worshipped are generally personi- 


Nature of Vedic 
gods. 


fled powers of nature. They 
are invoked in various 
hymns to give success in 


war and prosperity in peace. 

Bigveda contains prayers in honour of 33 
different Devas. They may be classified into 


Rigveda and 
Gods. 


Sky-gods, Mid-air-gods and 
Earth-gods. are celes- 
tial, or are 


aerial or intermediate, and are terrestrial 

gods according to Yaska. Eigveda says 
0-139-11) “ Gods who are eleven in heayfn, who 
gre eleven on earth, and who are eleven dwelling 
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with glory in mid-air, may be pleased with our 
sacrifice.” 

Really it seems there are three deities one 
imporiiant in each sphere, Surya in heaven, Vayu 
or Indra in air, Agni on earth. In Rigveda 
(X. 158, 1) we find “May Surya protect us from 
heaven, Vata from air, and Agni from the earthly 
regions.” Each of these three representative 
deities 'have various appellations according to 
differences of functions, and other deities are 


allied to them in sphere and functions. 

The thirty-three gods are — 8 Vasus, 11 
Rudras, 12 Adityas, Dyaus and Prithivi. 

Thus we may see that from one, the Deity 
became three (Rv. 1, 164, 46) and from three it 


Only one real 
God, 


became thirty- three and later 
on 33 crores or infinite in 
number. The conception is 


that there is one God but He is seen in infinite 


manifestations, i This one 

God was called irsrrT^ who was not only above 
all gods but embraced all things. 

(1) The Sky-gods are the Sun in various 
forms, such as Surya (the glowing one), Savitar 
(the enlightener), Visnii (the luminary travers- 
ing the whole universe with vast strides), 
the Mitra and Pushan who are beneficent powers 
of the Son; Dyaus which is the shining sky ; TJsas 
which is the Dawn; and Varuna who sits 
enthroned in the vault of heaven. He was 


identified with the bright blue sky. He is some- 
times donoeived as the highest god, as the 
upholder of ws or the moral order of the 
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universe, as the upholder of heaven, as the 
creator of the Sun and Dawn, as the observer of 
men’s actions and the punisher of evil-doers. 

(2) The Mid-air or Antariksa gods are Indra 
who lights the demons of darkness (f?r), and 
releases rains or waters of life. Sometimes he 


was rej'arded as Supreme God, He was all 
powerful, all pervading, the leader of gods and 
wielder of thunderbolts. Maruts (storm.-cloudsl. 
Hudra (destroyer or nature’s terrible aspect) and 
Vayu (wind), Apas (water), Parjanya (rains) are 
the other gotls. 

(3) The Earth or terrestrial gods are Agni (the 
fire) who is very frequently praised in Higveda 
and gives glimpses and an idea of the splendour 
of Brahman, the Supreme God. All other gods 
were worshipped through Agni. Oblations were 
offered through him. He was regarded as the 
priest of sacrifice (Purohita). Other gods are 
Soma (a life-giving plant) and Prithivi (Earth). 

The group-deities are Asvins, Adityas, 
Vasus, llibhus, Visvedevas. Some are female 
deities, such as Usas, Prithivi, Apas, and some are 
wives of gods, Indrani, Varunani, Agnayi, Eatri, 
Aranyani, Asvini. Others are abstract concep- 
tions and not anthropomorphic or physical gods, 
such as Prajapati, Brihaspati, Brahman aspati, 
Ganapati, Dhatar, Matar, Vishvakarman. 

“ The distinguishing trait of the budding 
Aryan mind was its inherent love of light and of 


The Vedic mind. 


and welfare. 


everything that was con- 
‘ ' ducive to human happiness 
Like children they hankered after 
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light and turned away from darkness. The blue 
and bright expanse of heaven (Dyaus), the broad 
sunlit earth with its green memdows, luxuriant 
vegetation and flowing rivers (Prithivi), the 
bright and glorious sun (Surya), the beautiful 
dawn, preceding sunrise (Usas), the glimmering 
light on the eastern horizon, struggling with 
darkness for expression before the appearance of 
the dawfi (Asvins), the bright starbespangled sky 
at night (Varuna), the bright fire-dispelling dark- 
ness (Agni), the zigzag lightning in the sky, 
the glorious moon adorning heaven at night, 
the vast and glittering expanses of water in the 
ocean (Varuna), the life-giving waters that flow 
in the rivers, the cooling rains from heaven that 
make the grass and corn grow and vegetation 
tlirive (Ap), the breezes that mitigate the effect 
of sultry heat (Vayu), the storms that nish 
through the advent of rains (Maruts), the deafen- 
ing and dreaded thunder as it rolls and rends open 
the cloud and brings down rain (Indra’s Vajra), 
the invigorating draft of Soma juice (Soma), 
the rivers that bring down pure drinking water 
from the mountains (Nadyah), all these natural 
phenomena and objects made deep impressions 
on the susceptible minds of the ancient Aryans, 
who believed them to be suffused with life and 
intelligence, and endowed with a power of doing 
good, if approached in a spirit of adoration and 
humanity. Each natural phenomenon was 
believed to be presided over by an indwelling 
spirit: called Deva or Devata. It was sought 
to be propitiated by appropriate' songs and 
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prayers which were afterwards accompanied by 
sacrifices in order to move the Devata into a 
benevolent activity on behalf of the worship- 
pers.” (Rigvedic Culture, A. C. Das, page. 453). 

. These Vedic gods are bright, beneficent 
and benevolent and also powerful, and' ndt 
malevolent or mischievous. 

Characteristics of Each of these gods had 
Vedic gods. different characteristics. His 

function was different. They are described 
as possessing certain anthropomorphic features. 
They were as it were divine human beings. 
But many of these gods are identified with eacli 
other or are called each the highest. Por 
example, Surya is described as the soul of the 
world, wran of the movable and 

immovable and identified with Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, and Agni. “ They call him (the Sun) 
Indra, Mitra, Varuna; Agni and he is heavenly, 
nobly winged, Garutman. To what is one, sages 
give many a title, they call it Agni, Yama, 
Matarisvan ” (Rv. 1, 164, 46). The poet thus 
says all these names are the names of one and 
the same divine being, the one supreme spirit 
under various manifestations. Surya is also 
described as “ The divine Sun is the one great 
Spirit” ( ^ wwr ^nm W('). Agni is 

also similarly described. He is “ All the 
divinities (?wf|g?n).” Agni when born is Varuna, 
when kindled is Mitra” (Rv. 5, 3, 1.) Again 
one finds it stated “ Agni is one though kindled 
in Various ways ; one is the Sun, pre-eminent 
over all, one Dawn illumines this all, one is that 
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which hath become all ” {<[* I ^ 

(Rv. 8, 58. 2.) 

Thtis Rigvedic seers clearly ^conceived the 
idea of unity in diversity. They were not mere 
worshippers of physical 
The underlying nature in all its different 
unity in diversity. aspects. They adored them 

as the different manifestations under different 
names of the one, all pervading and underlying 
spirit or soul that is intelligent, active, and 
highly beneficent. It revealed itself as the Sun, 
the Sky, the Prithivi, the Maruts, A.gni, Indra, 
Varuna, Usas, Rudra, and so on. 

The descriptions of Prajapati, Visvakarma, 
Purusa, Paramatma or Vac in the tenth niaudal 
of Rigveda indicate this conception very clearly. 
All is created by and born of this one highest 
spirit. 

Thus the idea of the creator and creation 
having no beginning and no end found a place 
in the Aryan mind. 

The unity of man and nature was also 
emphasised. Thus plurality of gods is only 
apparent. There is only one God wbo is every- 
where. Not only the highest God is thus 
contemplated but there is stated to be a cosmic 
order (Rta) accoiliing to which gods and creation 
took place. This Rta proceeds from the Brah- 
man, rules and upholds the Universe, laying 
do^n, the courses of the Sun, Moon, Dawn, 
Winds, Year, Day, Night, Season and stars and 
theF origin, growth, and decay of all life, animal 
and vegetable. 
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Along with other prayers, the great payer 
of the Aryans was Savitri or Gayatri. It is still 
the same. It was considered 
Gayatri the Vedic the right mantra of medita- 
tion in the morning, mid-day 
and evening. Every Dvija had to recite it as 
the central prayer to Lord Savitar. It meant 
“Let us meditate upon the adorable glory of 
the Divihe Vivifier, and may he stimulate our 
faculties” (Rv. Ill, 62, 10.) 

, There is another aspect of Vedic religion 
as embodied in the great institution of Tajna 
or sacrifice. This was later 
Vedic Yajna or on raised into the most 
sacrifice. intricate and complex form 

of ritual under the name of Karmakanda 


explained and expounded in the great Brahmana 
treatises. These sacrifices were performed 
daily, fortnightly, mqnthly, seasonally, annually, 
and on all important occasions and at the time 
of the great samskaras of a Dvija, namely, birth, 
teething, tonsure, initiation (Upanayanam), 
marriage, conception, death, and others. 

These sacrifices were done with the help of 
Agni or fire and were in honour of an ipisible 
god in order to acquire a 
Its object. desired object or an all- 

round protection during a life here and here- 
after. The sacrifice was made of objects which 
rifere considered valuable or useful, for example, 
certain animals or prodiicts of animals, such as 
ghee, TQiik and products of eartb, such as cpn and 
Soina. Aryans made these offerings in order to 
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strengthen their gods in their eternal fight with 
malevolent or dark spirits of the Universe. 

Agni whose brightness and flame appeared 
to represent the Sun on the earth was considered 

Agni is the .mouth of gods, as the 
medium. Carrier of their offerings to 

them, and a great Deity on 
the earth. The oblations of cakes or Purodasas 
or the libation of ghee or havya were made to 
the gods by offering them through him. 

Agni came therefore to be established as 
a household god or Grihapati, He is the 
Divine priest of sacrifice (Yajnasya purohita) 
and is a link between gods and men. Every 
householder with his wife was a daily sacrificer 
to the gods through Agni. The fire was to be 
kept eternally alive by the use of samids or 
pieces of sacrificial wood, and pouring upon it 
ghee and milk. This practice was supposed to 
bring purification of the house and to drive 
away the evil spirits (Asuras and Raksasas). 

These household (Grihya) and civic or 
public (Srauta) sacrifices embodied in Yajur- 
j elaborated later 

public sacrifices. Drahmana and Gnhya 

and Srauta Sutras and were 
performed with the assistance of a class of 
priests who were specialised in it. Grihya 
sacrifices relate to the sixteen household saniis- , 
karas or to civic life, such as dedication of new 
tanks* and temples. Srauta sacrifices are such as 
Agni-hotra, Pasuyaga, Istiyaga, Agnistoma, 
Somayaga, Asva-medha, Rajasuya, Vajapeya, etc. 
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Thus the Aryans used both prayer and sacri- 
fice as the method of worship and propitiation 

f of Sfods and acquisition of 
Later growth of *^1 j ^ -j. la 4. 
sacrificial ritualism prosperity. But 

and priesthood. later on when ritualism of 
sacrifice became elaborate 
and the tyranny of forms arose, priest’s import- 
ance aqd power increased, and society fell from 
a bright and dynamic outlook on life to a bane- 
ful and static conception of life. It passed to 
•an authoritarian state and was closed within 
bounds of an unchanging conception of social 
organisation and spiritual merit. Consequently 
it declined. 

A philosophical reaction against ritualistic 
attitude and sacrifices grew and resulted in the 
development of speculations 
A philosophical about the human soul 
(Jivatraa)and the Universal 
' »0Bl (Paramatma or Brah- 
man). This is called the 
Jnana Marga or the way of wisdom. This was 
the first religious revolution in. Indian thoughts 
and life, though the tenth mandaila of Eigveda 
shows traces of this Jnana conception in clear 
terms. 

Thus first came Ihe early Veda Marga or 
way of prayer, then Karma Marga or way of 
sacrifice and rituals, and then 
Three jhwte .,: „ the way of 

knowledge. ■ All these are emphasised in the 
;“Vedas, namely, Eigveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda^ 
■\4tharvaved'a, the Brabmanas and the Upanisads. 
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The Earmamargis developed latev the 
Miiuaiusa school; the Jnanamargis, the Vedanta 
school, and the Vedamargis, the Bhakti 
school. 


The eaxdy Vedic Hinduism had, by its bright 
outlook on life and universe, developed a good 
worldly civilisation on its 
cSlmre':'®" tnaterial, moral, intellectual 
and spiritual side. The 
people wanted to make life here happy and good. 
They prayed to their gods for long life of 100 
years They developed agricul- 

ture and increased and used their wealth of cattle 


and their products, and followed various arts, 
industries, and commerce, and kept their armour 
shining and ready against foes and foreigners. 
But along with this they cared for the spiritual 
needs of life which they satisfied by evolving 
very high conceptions of gods, unity of life and 
nature, and a code of discipline and deterrents 
which kept them on a noble path of civic and 
religious life. Their social organisation was 
not rigid but free, and the society was receptive 
in its ideas, responsive in its actions, and the 
individual had a lot of initiative and freedom 


to grow and to prosper materially and mentally. 
They believed in action or Purusartha or Karma 
and moulded their worldly life according to their 
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THE SECOND STAGE. . 

{Brahmana period.) 

Daring the Brahmana period (1000 B.O. to 
800 B.O.) the importance of the complex and 
. elaborate ritual of sacrifice 

Rise of the import- and the supremacy of priest- 
aoce of sacrifice and hood arose. Different kinds 
of priests for different func- 
tions in a sacrifice were evolved to help the 
Yajaraana or sacrificer They were the Hota, 
who invoked gods by the recitation of Bigvedio 
mantras, the Adbvaryu who pored libations 
upon the fire, and prepared the necessary 
havyas for the sacrifice according to Yajurveda 
mantras, the Udgata who sang Soma mantras, 
and the Brahma who .was the chief Btvika or 
priest and presided at the ceremony and superin- 
tended their whole work. 

These rituals were correctly laid down in 
books called Brahmanas as guidance for priests 

„ , „ . who rose in their status and 

Bralmana Books. ^o gods. The 

sacrifice was so much emphasised that it is 
stated in Satpatha Brahmana (I2j328) “assuredly 
the Sun would not rise if the priests did not 
make sacrifice.” Thus sacrifice which was 
merely an offering to the gods, developed into a 
means of nourishing the gods and ancestors, and 
later came to be regarded as a means of* wrest- 
ing favour from gods. 
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One of the elaborate sacrifices was that of 
Asvamedha in which the main sacrificial animal 
was a horse. It took one 
Salvation through performance and 

sacn ce. involved a killing of 609 

animals at the very beginning in a prescribed 
manner (S.B.E. 13). Such performances 

when accurately performed by word, tone, and 
mantra were thought to lead to an Apurva or 
unseen virtue and spiritual merit, and created 
an invisible force. Thus it is stated “ Whoever 
performs the Asvamedha sacrifice obtains all 
his desires and attains all attainments” (S.B.E. , 
44 ; 347). It was considered the remedy for 
everything. He who performs the Asvamedha 
redeems all sin. Thus salvation was considered 
to be obtained chiefly througli sacrifice per- 
formed by priests. Even gods were sub- 
ordinated to the power of priests and sacrifiee. 
Por the first time are found restrictions on 
eating beef (S.B.E., 26; 11). The idea of 
reincarnation is clearly stated in Braiimauas. 

THE THIRD STAGE. 

{fjpanisadic Period^ 

Upanisads (800-500 B.C.) developed the 
early speculations of the tenth mandala of 
Rigveda relating to Param- 
Eraphasis on true atma, Purusa or soul and 
knowe ge. universe. Upanisads give a 
new turn to the Hindu mind. They emphasise 
Vidya or true knowledge as leading to supreme 
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bliss or Ananda by absorption in Brahman. . It 
was firstly a reaction against the extreme 
ritualism of the Brahmanas or Karma Kanda 
where the slaughter of animals and formalism 
had captured the mind and had led away man 
from the knowledge of Cod. Secondly, it was a 
philosophy of the Universe where the intimate 
and ultimate relation of man, God, and Universe 
was stated and his liberation and union in the 
highest soul of the Universe was aimed at and 
followed. It was not the satisfaction of mere 
matenal desires and intellectual pleasure that 
was looked to, but a supreme desirelessness, 
transcendentalism and bliss that was contem- 
plated. The man was to develop and strengthen 
from within, and not by acquisition of power) or 
desire from without. There were no rites or 
ceremonies but the desire, the hankering and 
the concentration to become one with the 
JBternal. In Vedic hymns man prays gods out 
of fear or joy. In the Brahmanas he rises 

above gods by acts of sacri- 
Man IS God. ^jjg gpg^t God. 

In Upanisads it seems he ignores the gods and 
becomes God liimsolf. 

They were evolved in the forests by Rishis 
in their Asramas who taught their teachings 

Brahman is the one wives and 

reality and salvation pupils. All the Vedic deities 
through its realisa- were regarded as manifes- 

tations of the One Supreme 
Soul. Brahman who is everywhere in tba world 
all-trauscendant and all-immanent. He is the 
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absolute, iafLuite, eternal, and omnipresent. 
He cannot be described. It is tbe one reality. 
Every human soul must know that he is really 
and ultimately to be absorbed into the universal 
soul. “ Whoever thus knows ‘ I am Brahman ’ 
becomes this all. Even the gods have not 
power to prevent his becoming thus for he 
becomes their soul.” 

The great sage Yajnavalkya says regarding 
the highest truth ” 0, Gargi, the Brahmanas call 
this the Aksara (imperishable). It is neither 
coarse nor iine, neither short nor long, neither 
red nor fluid, it is without shadow, without 
attachment, without taste, without smell, without 
eyes, without ears, without speech, without mind, 
without light, without breath, without a mouth, 
without measure, having no within and no with- 
out, it devours nothing and no one devours it.” 

This way of knowledge is in practice helped 
by Toga methods of Tama and Niyama, con- 
trolling senses and producing concentration and 
promoting breathless contemplation on the 
great Brahman which is residing in one’s 
own self. 

THE FOURTH STAGE. 

{Smrii period^ 

But this philosophical way was attainable 
by tjie few who could themselves control their 
N^eSsity of disci- se“s®® contemplate on 
pline^and organised the Universal Soul, and thus 
life for the many. escape the bonds of wordly 
existbnce. 
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For the many, however, a regular system 
of personal discipline and deterrents, a social 
organisation according to his physiological 
necessities and psychological growth, and a 
graded series of desires and aims to he achieved 
and satisfied were necessary to be laid down and 
imposed. Those prepared the mass of the people 
for a higher spiritual life by a course of educa- 
tion, married life, detachment from life and 
finally renunciation in order that they may 
follow the right path. 


This was done by the great lawgivers who 
embodied in their Smritis the right rules of 
conduct, perwsoiial and social, 
Great Lawgivers Brahmana, a king 

an mr is. subjects, for Kshatri* 

yas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. It laid down not only 
duties of the four Varnas, but of their four 
'^^•amas or stages of life interrelating the 
.Jichportance of one to the other, and of the 
‘ highest or best of life. Thus ideas of life and 
best life were organised into institutions with 
detailed commandments and prohibitions for 
daily living. 


Manu, one of the earliest lawgivers, 
(300 B.O.), insists on this socially organised 
aspect of life, its duties and 
Manus code of obligations. He emphasises 
* the five virtues necessary for 

any kind of life, and the additional .five for 
civilised life. 
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There are regulations about food, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, education, family life, caste 
life, social life, religious life, political life, and 
economic life. On moral side respect and 
obedience to parents and teachers, and unresent- 
ful endurance of evil are inculcated. “ Let him 
patiently bear hard words. Let him not insult 
anybody. Against an angry man let him 
not in return show anger. Let him bless 
when he is cursed.” (Manu II. 4i7-48). 

In spiritual matters the infallible authority 
of the Vedas and the performance of sacrifices 
and samskaras, and the contemplation of Brah* 
man are accepted and emphasised. 

In social organisation caste system is elabor- 
ately worked out. It was considered to be of 
divine creation. (Manu I. 81, 87-93). Brahmana 
is considered superior (Manu I. 93-100, IX, 
377-9). The low caste man is placed in an 
inferior position, social and economic. (Manu 
X. 51-56, 121-125, 129). 

Thus obedience to Dharma as laid down in 
the Smritis was considered icompletely binding 
and was to lead to spiritual 
Salvation through salvation. The emphasis is 
V»rna,r.ma system. J 

srama dharma and its preservation. It estab- 
lished the great social, religious, political and 
educational systems of the Hindus in the form 
of lavra, or injunctions and prohibitions. To-day 
the followers of these systems and tenets call 
themselves Sanatani Hindus or Smriti Margis. 

6 j • ■ ■ 
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THE FIFTH STAGE. 

{.Period of synthesis and the devotional way.) 

A gradual synthesis of the three ways of good 
religious life, namely, Karma marga, Jnanamarga 
andBhakti marga, now takes 
Emphasis on place. Good, personal and 
Bhakti marga for gQcial actions, full and real 
sa va ion. , knowledge, and utter devo- 

tion to God will together lead to final liberation. 
* Bhagavat Gita gives the virtues of all three 
ways and finally advocates “ Whoever wor- 
ships God with utter devotion dwells in me, 
whatever be his course of life.” (6.31), or “my 
devotee does not perish.” He is saved. Women 
and low castes also are liberated. It empha- 
sises the ditfei’ent qualities of four Varnas 
(18. 4i3-li4). They are created by God according 
to their qualities and actions (4<. 13). There 
is reverence for all ways. All the margas are 
to be practised without any desire for fruit 
or reward. 

Bhagavat Gita introduces the additional 
way of devotion or Bhakti which was later 
developed by Bhagavats or Vaisnavaits. 


THE SIXTH STAGE. 


{Pauranic period^ 

This is the stage when the various religious 
movements in the country were gradually 
moulded into one channel of 


Pauranic 
ence and 
Hinduism. 


influ- 

popular 


united religious life of the 
people. It may be called the 
new or popular Hinduism. 
It is found depicted in its early religious, social 
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and moral aspects in the Epics, Puranas and in 
its philosophic or ecclesias tic aspect at the time 
of Sankaracharya in his great commentaries and 
devotional or philosophical poems. 

During this period a rigidity in social rules 
and samskaras arose, but toleration in religious 
forms, beliefs and methods increased. Castes 
aud sub-castes multiplied. Sects and sampra- 
dayas increased. Gods also multiplied. Idols 
widely prevailed. Temples and shrines were 
built -'at various places. Fasts and feasts, puri- 
fications and ablutions grew in number. Purity 
and untouchability took a firm root. Thus a 
Variety of religious beliefs and practices became 
a feature of Hinduism. 

Hinduism now came to be regarded as 
Its main sects are Vaisnavism 
and Saivism and the others are Sakta, Saurya, 
Ganapatya. * 

Essentials of The essentials of Hinduism 
Hinduism. mainly are : — 

1. The infallible authority of the Vedas 
or reverence for it. 

2. Belief in the one God but worship of 
many manifestations. 

3. The acceptance of karma and Transmi- 
gration theory. 

4. The caste as the basis of social 
organisation. 
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This new Hinduism was also influenced by 
the ideas of aboriginal or Dravidian forms and 
beliefs, Jainism, Buddhism 
Puranas system" some beliefs of foreign 
Moe popular Hmdu- ,^44,^ "ij, 

India. Puranas systematised 
these various beliefs, legends and gods and 
gave them an Aryan ancestry, form, and 
interpretation. 

These the people could easily read and 
understand. 

The course and development of Vedic reli- 
gion has not been smooth or peaceful. There 
have been constant protests 
Protests against against its particular forms 

wtoy ”? worships or sooio-reli- 

gious institutions. Some 
reformers have shown new paths or added 
new elements without coming into conflict with 
it. Others have opposed it amd laid down new 
ways, and have still moulded its later history. 
These were inspired chiefly by Upanisadic 
philosophy or oneness of God, Universe and 
man. 


VASUDEVA WORSHIP AND BHAGAVATISM. 

Bhagavatism recognises Visnu as the sole 
. He is also designated as Bhagvan, Hari, 
, Narayana. It arose amongst 
Satvata or ABdhjka- 
vrisnis amongst* whom 


Bevakiputra Vasudeva or Erisna was born. 
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The worship of Visnu is as old as the Vedas. 
He is one of the Adityas or manifestations of the 
Sun (B. G. 10. 21.) represent- 
Visnu in the ing its daily and yearly course. 
® He took three strides and 

crossed the heaven (Rv. I, 22, 17-18). He 
was a great god but not the sole god. Later 
on his position becomes more prominent. He is 
the most excellent of gods and helper of ludra 
against Asuras. 

He was however considered to have taken 
an avatara of Krisna or Vasudeva in the tribe of 


Krisna as the 
avatara of Visnu. 


Satvats. He was believed to 
be the God and all-pervading 
Creator. Devotion to him 


led to acquiring his grace (prasada) and thus 
to salvation. In his religion there is no place 
for sacrifice of animals, but only for bavan, 
ahutis or oblations according to Aranyakas. 
This was approved by gods. 

Ahimsa and cow protection were its chief 
characteristics. Niskama Karma (desireless 


action) and equality towards 
Its principles. {samah sarvesu bhutes^ku) 

were its principles of action, and devotion to God 
Visnu was its chief aim. Bhagavat Gita of Lord 
Krisna put these doctrines and views in their final 
form. It was not opposed to the old religion. 

The earlier history and tenets of this school 
of thie Bhagavats also known as Ekantika or 
Pancharatra school are found 
Its early mention, Narayaniya section of 

Hahqbharata Santiparva. It was obtained by 
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Narada from Narayana himself. It arose 
before Panini (6th century B. 0.). Vasudeva 
comes once in Taittiriya Aranyaka ( HTiPnir 

Vasudeva and Krisna are identical. Bud- 
dhist, Jaina and Greek evidence points to this 
fact. Chhandogya Upanisad mentions Krisna 
Devakiputra as a human sage — a disciple of 
Bisi Ghora Angiras. This is also stated in 
Kathaka Samhita a pre-Buddhistic work. 

Jaina XJttaradhyayana sutra makes him con- 
temporary of Neminath, 22nd Tirthankar. 

In the Ghata Jataka of the Buddists Ghata 
is a Bodhisatva and a brother of Krisna. Kauti- 
lya alludes to Satvata’s overthrow. Megas- 
thanes and Arrian mention Saurasenas, Mathura 
and Heracles or Krisna. His human character 
is very evident in all literature. His religion 
therefore flourished before the rise of Buddhism 
and Jainism and may be as old as the Upani- 
sads, where Ghora Angiras emphasises on the 
principle of Ahimsa to Krisna. 

Jainism and Bhuddhism which came later 
may have been influenced by Bhagavatism. Its 
teachings are chiefly based 
Its probable m- qj. QQpi0^ from Hpanisadas. 

and Buddhism. They form the ^rnel of Bha- 

gavat Gita, ai'i, WrifR 

and are its practices, and Bhagavat Gita 

(XVI. 1-3) says: — 

Pearlessness, cleanliness of life, steadfast- 
ness in the Toga of wisdom, alms-giving, 
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self-restraint, and sacrifice and study of the scrip- 
tures, austerity and straightforwardness, harm- 
lessness, truth, absence of wrath, renunciation, 
peacefulness, absence of crookedness, compassion 
to living beings, uncovetousness, mildness, 
modesty, absence of fickleness, vigour, forgive- 
ness, fortitude, purity, absence of envy and 
pride — these are his who is born with divine 
properties, O Bharata. 


3. JAINISM. 

Historically Jainism was founded by Vardha- 
inana Mahavira; legendarily its 24 Tirthankars 
take it to very remote times 
b ^ prehistoric period. Its 

y a avira, Tirthankar was Adi- 

natha, as old as the Vedas, and Parsvanatha, the 
23rd one, is said to have flourished in 817 B.C. 

Mahavira’s religion was in certain respects 
a protest against some aspects of the vedic 

religion, but in other aspects 
a development of XJpanisadic 
principles and virtues, and 
their application to social 


Its character as a 
protest against 
Vedic religion. 


and individual life. 


MAHAVIRA’S LIFE (599-527 B.C;). 


He was the son of a Raja in the town of 
Vaisali in the north-eastern India, It is related 
that during the flrst 30 years 
His wordly life. of his life he had enjoyed 
princely luxuries. He had 
marked and had one daughter. But at the 
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age of thirty upon the death of his parents he 
became a religious ascetic in order to obtain 
salvation. He cast aside all his fine clothes, 
gave away all his property, plucked his hair in 
five handfuls and vowed absolute holiness. 

After the first year he threw off all clothes, 
and wandered about without caring for 
bodily sufferings. It is stated that he was “in- 
different alike to all, to the smell of the filth 
and of sandalwood, to straw and jewels, to 
dirt and gold, to pleasure and pain, attached 
neither to his world nor to that beyond, desiring 
neither life nor death” (S.B.E. 22 : 262) and 
“with supreme knowledge, mildness, patience, 
control, contentment, the venerable one medi- 
tated on himself for 12 years ” (S.B.E, 22 : 263), 
In the thirteenth year he 
His enlightenment, ‘reached Nirvana or Kaivalya 
when he was in squatting 
position and in deep meditation. He became a 
Kevalin. 

From the age of 42 he began to preach his 
new religion. It was ascetic in its mode, 
method and ideal. He had 
His message. gained complete self-control 
over the body and mind and 
became a teacher of many monks. He won a 
large number of converts, and continued to 
preach till his final Nirvana. ’ 

His teachings consisted of no object to be 
worshipped. A rigid discipline of body and 
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mind are his ways of life. His object was the 
conquest of the world (Jinapada) along with the 
self. He denied the existence of any Supreme 
Being, and therefore believed in no prayer to any 
deity, and in no grace of God. He said “ Man, 
thou art thy own friend. Why srishest thou for 
a friend beyond thyself?” (S.B. E. 22 : 33). 

The perfect Jaina is he who is an ascetic, 
humble, inofEensive and unvindictive. “If beaten 
he should not be angry, if 
Who is a perfect abused he should not fly into 
a passion, with a placid mind 
be should bear everything, and not make a 
great noise” (S.B.E. 45, 301-305). One was 
not to attach oneself to anything and therefore 
there was to be no love or hate. It is only “ by 
the teaching of true knowledge, by the avoid- 
ance of ignorance and delusion, and by the 
destruction of love and hatred, one arrives at 
final deliverance” (S.B.E. 45: 184). Thus it 
was essentially a way of knowledge and a moral 
path. Its five great controls or Pancha Yamas 
are non-injury, truth, non-stealing, chastity and 
renunciation of wordly attachments or posses- 
sions. But it largely emphasised on 
Tjje world consists of matter and spirit. The 
Cause of misery is believed to be tlie embodiment 
of pure spirit of roan in a material body. There- 
fore the body is to be suppressed for the sake of 
elevating and freeing the soul whose final aim 
is Mpksa or Nirvana. Here all past Karma is 
annihilated and the individual soul is freed from 
«U bpdily bonds. 
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Right knowledge ?fPT), right faith 
?pJ*r) and right conduct (5t«mraR;) are the three 
jewels of final liberation 
His Sangha. (S.B.E. 45, 123). Jainas 

are Kriyavadis. Mahavira 
created a Sangha for his disciples into which all 
were admitted. But he did not start any new 
social organisation for his lay followers. It was 
not a social protest. 

Jainism definitely owes some of its ideas 
’and practices to Upanisads, the control of 

senses and pure 

Its debt to Upa- conduct and the 

life of renunciation (?i«ri?i 
ffti). But Upanisfuls only dealt with highest 
problems and truths about God, Universe and 
man. They dealt philosophically with the 
ultimate realities and renunciations. 

Jainism and Buddhism tried to look to the 
living problems of people at large. Upanisadic 
doctrines were diflBcult for 
Its differences. the masses. Only definite 

and improved moral Achara 
or personal conduct was conducive to their 
secular and religious welfare. Therefore they 
emphasised the Nitimarga and neglected the 
subtleties of Jnanamarga and its absolute 
monism, but utilised some of its fundamental 
truths. They were against the Karmamarga 
of the Brahmanas which was an Achara for a few 
only, and the dominance of the priests. They 
therefore started a new Nitimarga wihere all. 
could join and pursue their social and religious 
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welfare. It was more important in their own 
interests. Then they hated the sacrifices of 
animals and believed that no sacrifices could 
lead to saltation. 

Its scriptures are called Agamas. 
There are 12 Acharangas, written at first in 
Its books, sects Prakrit, later in Samskrit. 
and numbers. They have two sects 

Svetambaras (white-clad) and Digambaras 
(sky-clad). There are now a number of subsects. 
The total number of the .Tainas in the census of 
1921 'was 11,78,596. About 70 per cent, belong 
to Rajputana, the Bombay Presidency and the 
Bombay states including Baroda. They are large- 
ly traders and spread over the whole of India. 

There was about 310 B. G. a large migration 
of Jainas under Bhadrabahu to the south during 
a famine in northern India. Tliey settled in 
Mysore. 

Mahavira has now become himself an object 
of prayer and worship to his followers, posses- 
Mahavira is now sing all divine attributes, 
worshipped. He is considered sinless, and 

omniscient. Jainas have erected many architect- 
urally beautiful temples at Ahmedabad, Ellora, 
Ajmere, Mount Abu, Kathiawar, and in the south. 
The statue of Gomatesvar Swami at Sravana 
Belgola is the largest and a wonder in India. 

Jainas have been great logicians and their 
school .of Syadvada is a distinct contribution 
Their contribu- to the study of logic. Their 
tion t6 logic. metaphysics is closely allied 

to the Sankhya system of matter and spirit 
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(Prakriti and Parusa) being different and a 
duality. 

They venerate the cow, employ Brahmans, 
worship in Hindu temples, employ the Hindu 
law of inheritance and visit 
They are Hindus. places of pilgrimage, 

and are in every sense Hindus. To classify 
them separately is a purely political game, not 
historically or culturally justified. 

4. BUDDHISM. 

Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism are 
in one respect three differing phases in the 
evolution of modern Hinduism. 

Gautama Buddha (560-480) B. C. was the 
founder of Buddhism. At his birth a number of 
Gautama the Diarvels are said to have taken 
founder of Bud- place. He was the son of 
dhism. Baja Suddhodhana of the clan 

His early life of the Sakyas at Kapilavastu. 
He was bred in luxury. At the age of 19 he 
was married to a neighbouring princess Yaso- 
dhara. . A son was born to him after two years. 
He was named Rahula His father surrounded 
him by all kinds of comforts and prevented him 
from coming into contact with the actual world 
of humanity. When he was 29 years of age, 
. he happened to see four 
. sights, namely, that of a 

■ decrepit old man, of a sick 

man, of a corpse and of a calm religious ascetic 
unperturbed by any suffering. He wtte greatly 
impressed by these sights, and was greatly 
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distressed at the suffering of mankind. A 
great revolution took place in his outlook on 
life. He left his wife, son, kingdom and 
pleasure, and determined to find out the true 
path of life and the cause of misery. Thus the 

great renunciation took place. 
His great renun- gg gg 

the garb of a monk. For six 
years (29-35) he practised various well-known 
and approved methods of true knowledge and 
salvation but failed. He also tried bodily 
asceticism. 

Then having given up these ways, he alone 
in quiet meditation and sitting cross-legged 
under a Bo-tree one night 
His enlightenment thought out a simple solu- 
and message. 

cause and cure 


of suffering. It was embodied in “four noble 
truths.” They are : — 

1. All existence involves suffering. 

2. All suffering is caused by indulging in 

inherently insatiable desires, (^t) 

3. Therefore all suffering will cease upon 

the suppression of all desires 

4. However, while still living, every person 

should live in accordance with the 


noble eightfold path (Arya Astangika 
Marga). It consisted in right belief, 
right aspiration, right speech, right 
action, right livelihood, right 
endeavour, right thought and right 
concentration (S.B.B. 10 : 1, 62 ; 11 : 
148-152; 13; 95-102. 17 : 144-45). 
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It is the most noble ideal preached. 
This is what is called the great 
enlightenment. 

It was a psychological analysis of desire (gw) 
and its consequences. He preached an ethical 

His teacUngs. but ^If-discipUnaiy system, 
^ a Nitimarga and a way of 

self-control. Tliere was no necessity of Deity 
or its favour or worship, of priesthood or dogmas 
, and ceremonies. The way of Nirvana or salva- 
tion lay within. He did not attach any import- 
ance to the vedas or the prayer or the sacrifice 
or the transcendental Being or knowledge. Ho 
would ask “ who has seen Brahman to face ? ” 
" Vedas, more words, a vain and empty 
thing ” (S.B.E. 11, 172, 174, 180). He gained 
, ,, his first disciples at Benares 

His followers. immediately Jfter his great 

enlightenment. He asked his sixty disciples 
“ Go ye now out of compassion for the world 
for the welfare of gods and men. Let not two 
of you go the same way. Preach the doctrine 
which . is glorious. Proclaim a consummate, 
perfect, and pure life of holiness ” (8.B.E. 13 : 
112-13). 

He converted many by his preaching and 
example. “ By hundreds of arguments and 
^ illustrations have I, in one 
IS mora precep s. another, gladdened 

all creatures ” (S.B.E. 21 : 41); He asked them 
“ Work out your own salvation with diligence.” 
S.B.E. 21 : 114). He laid down his PaUchasilas 
for all. They are moral precepts emphasising 
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lion-injury, non-stealing, abstinence from evil 
indulgence and bodily passions, non-uttering 
of falsehood and abstinence from drunkeness. 
his Jataka stories contain various moral pre- 
cepts and ways of life. He was later on loved 
and worshipped as he was 
He becomes an “ so unequalled in the world, 
object of worship. mild, so kind, and held 

before him aims so high and endeavours so 
grand. A king of universal kings, a conqueror ” 
(S. B. B. 10: 2. 102). 

' After his death his fol- 


Its split into two sot divided into two 

branches. sects, (1) Hmayana and (2) 

Mahayana. 

The Hinayara was true to his teaching. He 
was considered only a teacher who showed a way 
of escape from misery, who 
Hmayana. indulge in specula- 

tions about religions. He only analysed misery, 
origin of misery, cessation of misery and way 
out of misery. 

The Mahayana made him a God, who was 

sinless, omniscient, all-seeing, saviour of gods 

,, . and men, and eternal. It 

Mahayana. 


But his main teaching is the emphasis on 
moral character, and cessation of desire and not 


His.main teaching. 


on status or heredity. “A 
man does not become a 


Brahmaua by his family or by birth. ‘ In whom 
there is truth and righteousness he is blessed. 
He is a Brahmana.” “ The man who is angry and 
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bears hatred, who harms livihg beings, who 
speaks falsely, who exalts himself and despises 
others, let one know him an outcaste.’* 

Caste was abandoned in Sangha but the 
layman retained it. The monks or Bbiksus 
u e i.„ » j were prohibited from eating 

dancing, singing, music and 
spectacles, from garlands, scents, unguents, 
ornaments, finery, from high and broad beds, 
amd from accepting gold and silver. Its final 
emphasis was on leaving the world and its 
dissires, forsaking children, wealth and kin. Its 
ethical ideal was to rise above both good and 
evil and to cease to think of it (S.B.E. 10 : 1. 
15*94i). These moral tenets were not new to 
Brahmanism but they were universalised and 
emphasised. The other ideas of Buddhism 
were : — 

(1) The law of Karma, an impersonal 
principle of justice and moral retribu* 

T,. . r tion. One could 

The mam ideas of „ , 

Buddhism. escape from it by 

Buddha’s way, 
only by self -exertion. No God or 
heredity would help. 

(S) The law of transmigration. ^ 

(3) Nirvana or the state of highest happi*- 
'■ \ ness. Nirvana is “the dying out in 
the heart of the hell fire of the three 


The main ideas of 
Buddhism. 


cardiml sins; j^suality, ilLwill 
and stupidity, accoi^ing to Dr. Eh^s 
Davids, and . * 
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(4)} The Sangha of its Bhiksus. 

Its scriptures are the three baskets or Tri- 
pitakas. Sutta Pitaka contains sayings and 
, , . discourses of Buddha, Vinaya 

s 00 ’s. Pitaka contains rules for the 

followers of the order, and Abhidhamma Pitaka 
expounds the intricate points of Buddhist psy- 
chology and doctrines. 

Buddhism was the first religion to become 
international owing to the efforts of Asoka’s mis* 
, sionaries and their later sue* 

A^Ite spread over cessors in work.' It is the- 
' ■ largest religion of Asia being 

professed in China, Japan, Corea, Siam, Burma, 
Tibet, Ceylon and some other places. In India 
and Burma it numbers about 11 millions. 

Both Buddhism and Jainism arc offshoots 
<»f Brahmanism, and owe a number of doctrines 
and methods to it. They in 
Its debt to Brah- influenced the 

ences on it. Hindu- 

ism by their emphasis on 

moral aspects and not on the metaphysical or 
ritual aspects of spiritual life. T|iey owe a good 
deal to Upanisadik thinkers and carry their doc- 
trines in a moral way to the people as a personal" 
discipline, a social outlook and human sympa-' 
thy. They have modified later Hinduism by 
creating a new natio^l ideal of ||prship and law 
in.tlie Epics and Sifiirilbis, and by a combination 
of non* Aryan forms of beliefs and worship with 
the older creed in and Puranas. They have 

7 
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minimised the rigour of sacrificial systems and 
meUphysical doctrines, and given a more social 
and human outlook to the old conservative ideas. 


It will thus be evident that there is no ir- 
reconcilable distinction between Hinduism and 

KT -1 U1.V Buddhism or Jainism. Ab- 

No irreconcilable , , 

distinction. regular persecu- 

■ tion of any religious secl^ 

such as Buddhist or Jaina, on the part of Hindu- 
ism also emphasiKes the aspect of tolerance and 
their great similarity in various fundamental 
views of life and religion. 


In the Jatakas Buddha himself says that 
his teachings are the essence of the Veda. Ho 
did not protest really against caste but against 
the Brahmanas, their monopoly of knowledge 
and their superiority. He carried the moral mes- 
sage of the Aryan.oivilisation to all the castes 
and the people of India and created a Sangha 
or religious order for those who wanted to lead 
a higher enlightened life for their spiritual 
welfare. Here there was no distinction of 
castes. All were equal. Their goal of life was 
the same, IV^ukti or Nirvana. It is neither 
negation nor annihilation. It cannot be thought 
of or described. The Vedantist says “That 
existence which is beyond thought should not 
be made the subject of discussion.” Similarly 
the Buddist says “ How is it possible to describe 
or indicate the Truth which is beyond speech.” 
Or “ From where the speech returns” say the 
lTpani8a48. 
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The monastic system he introduced is seen 
in the Parivrajakas of the Upanisadik period. 


The monastic con- 
ception not new. 


We find in the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanisad “ When 
Brahman as know that self, 


and have risen above the desire of sons, wealth 


and (new) world, they wander about as mendi- 
cants. Eor a desire for sous is a desire for 


wealth, a desire of wealth is a desire for world, 
Both these are indeed desires. Therefore let a 


Brahmana after he has done with learning, wish 
te stand by real strength, after he had done 
with that strength and learning he becomes a 
muni ; and after he has done with what is not 


the knowledge of a muni, and with what is the 
knowledge of a muni, he is a Brahmana. By 
whatever means he has become a Brahmana, 
he is such indeed. Everything else is of evil." 
Even the system of nuns is not new. The 
Upanisadik period shows a number of Brahma- 
vadinis who took the vow of lifelong virginity 
and passed their days in the study of the Vedas, 
and in the pursuit of the knowledge of Brahman. 
In Brihadaranyaka Upanisad there is Brahma- 
vadini Gargi. She is a Brahmacharini of great 
attainments, taking part in the most subtle philo- 
sophical discussions in the court of king Janaka. 

Only the order is a new organisation. 
Buddha was silent on the question of God. 

The order is new. The Sankhyas and Miman- 
God and soul not sakas had no place for God. 
believed. He taught the non-existence 

-of soul. In reply to Kutadanta he said “There 
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is rebirth of character, but no transmigration of 
a self. The thought forms reappear, but there 
is no egoentity transferred. Only through 
ignorance and delusion do men indulge in the 
dream that their souls are separate, and self*^ 
existing entities. Verily I say unto you : — 
“The Blessed one has not come to teach 
death but to teach life and thou dost not 
discern the nature of living and dying. 

* Self is death, and truth is life. The cleaving 
to self is a perpetual life, while moving in the 
truth is partaking of Nirvana which is life 
everlasting.” 

Ho believed that beings are reborn, that 
they migrate in the evolution of life, and that 
they are subject to the law 
Gautama was a of Karma. “True wisdom 
Hindu and, lived acquired by practice 

■ only. Practise the truth that 

thy brother is the same as thou walk in the 
whole path of righteousness and then you will 
understand that while there is death in self, 
there is immortality in truth.” “The prevalent 
notion that Gautama was an enemy of Hindii- 
ism, and that his chief claim on the gratitude of 
his countrymen lies in his having destroyed a 
system of inequity and oppression and fraud is 
nothing but a great misconception. This is not 
the case. Gautama was bor^, and brought up 
and lived and died as a Hindu. There was not 
much of the metaphysics and psychology of 
Gautama which cannot be found in oife or other 
of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his 
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morality could be matched from earlier or later 
books. Such originality as Gautama possessed 
lay in tlie way in which he adopted, enlarged, 
ennobled, and systematised that which has 
already been well said by others in the way in 
which he carried out to their logical conclusion 
principles of equity and justice already acknow- 
ledged by some of the most prominent Hindu 
thinkers.” — Dr. Rhys Davids. 

The greatest achievement of Buddha lay 
in his practical application of the eternal truths 
His practical t**® Upanisadik religion, 

application of Upa- To the Vedantic speculation 
nisadik doctrines. he added humanism and to 
the life of renunciation he added the path of 
service which was only stated in Vedantic 
treatises. He did not emphasise the knowledge 
of God or soul, which had attracted men away 
from life. But he insisted on the right path of 
service (Karuna and Maitri) as a sure means for 
preventing the life of meditation from lapsing 
into either mere intellectuality or morbid in- 
activity. He democratised the highest Aryan 
Culture and brought it within the reach of all, 
irrespective of caste or creed, race or nationality. 
He joined his own great heart to the great 
Brahman a head. 

5. TRIMURTY OR THE HOLY THREE, 

In the conception of Trimurti either each 
•of the three, Brahma, Visiiu and Siva, is taken 
The, conception of as the Supreme God, or they 
Trimurti. are taken to be jointly 

supreme, showing the three aspects of the 
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supreme divinity, namely, those of the Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer. Says Mahabharata 
“ There are three Avasthas (states or conditions) 
of the Father God (Prajapati). In the form 
of Brahma he creates ; having a human body 
(Visnu) he protects; and in the form of Rudra 
he destroys” (M. Bh. Ill 247, 47). Besides 
these three conceptions of Brahma, Visnu 
and Mahesha or Siva as one deity there is an 
additional conception of each of these Deities 
having Salcti or energy as a consort. Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning, goes with Brahma; 
Laxmi or Sri, the goddess of wealth, luxury 
and prosperity, with Visnu, and TJma, Durga or 
Parvati with Siva. 

These consorts are themselves raised into 
the supreme position with a desire for unity 
of God head. The worshippers of these three 
goddesses or Sahtis tried to identify them all 
and then exalted one of them as the highest, 
the Eternal One, or they were conceived as three 
in one “Laxmi, Sarasvati, Durga”, that is, as 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer in one. 

Therefore the ultimate Unity is represented 
as either “ He ” or “She.” The Saktas are the 
worshippers of Sakti or female energy. Their 
beliefs, practices and philosophy are stated in 
the great Tantras or religious books. 

Puranas are the treatises where the various 
notions about these gods and goddesses are stated. 

Puranas and Tan- They are the final summing 
tras state it. up of the various aspects and 

practices resulting from these notio]}s, and 
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Hinduism as stated and enjoined i;i these books 
is known as the Pauranic Hinduism. It is the 
result of Various forces in the evolution of the 
religious mind of India. It is more a com- 
promise than a new aspect of religion. Each 
Deity in whose name the Pnrana is compiled is 
raised into the supreme position as the sole and 
Universal spirit of the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer. 


6. SAIVISM. 

The word “ Siva ” means auspicious. 
Amongst other deities in the Rigveda this epithet 
e- . ,r j is also applied to Rudra who 
IS not only a fierce deity and 
a destroyer of sins but also a beneficent one 
an owner of medicinal plaints and a restorer and 
a healer. He is the greatest physician of physi- 
cians. He is also omniscient and divine. 
Rudra is thus both maleficent and beneficent. 

A. C. Das in his Rigvedic Culture says 
that he was conceived as the solar god presid- 

rj. , , ins over the hottest month of 

His character thunderstorms 

and rains which not only caused effects of 
heat on men, beasts and trees but cleared the 
atmosphere, destroyed the germs of diseases, 
and brought health and sanitation. 

Thus Rudra or Siva has a double aspect 
in the Vedas. This aspect is later maintained 
in his conception and worship. But he is 
feared more than loved, just as Visnu is more 
loved than feared. Thus Siva largely retains 
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^his old Eudra character, as the possessor of poison 
and s.nakes, lightning and thunderbolts. 

Still he came to be accepted as the supreme 
Deity, as Mahadeva or Mahesvara, and a sect 
. arose worshipping him and 

Deity. Singing of him as the highest 

god. He is represented as 
Brahman in the Svetasvatara Dpanisad (3>1) 
where stress is laid upon Bhakti or devotion to 
him as the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
the world. Hara or Budra becomes thus the 
sole sovereign. There is no second. He dwells 
within all beings. He also becomes a Personal 
Ood with eyes, arms, face, and feet everywhere 
as stated in the Vedas. He is the infinite spirit, 
the all-pervading, the omnipresent Siva. 

In the Epics be is represented as possessing 
various characters but is ultimately indentified 
with the Absolute. Thus he 
comes to possess three dif- 
ferent aspects. One is that 
of the supreme reality of religion and philosophy. 
The second is that of the highest god of personal 
devotion, and the third is that of the hero of 
mythological imagination in which his exploits, 
residence, his various ways of life amongst his 
immediate followers and with his wife, TJma or 
Parvati, and sons, Kartikeya or Ganapati, are 
described. His home is Kailasa . in the Hima- 
layas, with the Ganges on his head and with 
the serpent twisted. He is the forest god, and 
a Kirata or hunter, and is naked. *He is also 


His 

pects. 


three 


as- 
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the perfect Yogi and the ideal of , all .Yogis* 
He is the ultimate destroyer and regenerator 
or maker of all things. In the act o:^ genera- 
tion he is united with Uma or Parvati, the 
Divine Sakti or energy, the mother of the world. 
The linga worship represents this aspect of 
generation of the world from two eternal 
principles of Parusa and Prakriti. * 

Essentials of his religion and morality are 
“Abstention from taking life, truthfulness of 
speech, compassion towards 
Essentials of his all creatures, charity, pvohibi- 
rehgion. adultery and theft. 

In this way he guards society and its well-being. 
In the Epics he is raised to or conceived in the 
highest position as the Mahadeva, the All- 
inclusive God. He is the highest truth, 
knowledge and joy. Him all devotees worship, 
and to him they surrender themselves 
completely. His grace or Prasada leads to 
salvation. Hymns of Saiva saints and Saiva 
Siddhantas give the knowledge of this sect. 

Sankaracharya (788-820 A.D.) in his attempt 
at the revival of the true knowledge of the 
God, the world and the man preached a philo- 
sophy of Advaita or non-dualism, but in dealing 
with the current sects he recognised only five 
Deities known as the Pancbayatana, containing 
Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Ganapati and Surya. But 
the two sects which are largely prevalent 
throughout the length and breadth of India are 
those of the Saivaites and Vaisnavaites. 
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Saivism in its highest development on th& 
Bhakti side is seen amongst the Tamil saints^ 
Saivism and Tamil Appar, Tirunanasamhadhara, 
Saints, Nayanmars Sundarar and others who are 
(devotional side). called Nayanmars. Thoy^ 
offer in their hymns which are their personal 
experiences salvation to all. Their lesson was 
“They have no love for gods who have no love 
for mankind” and “Mankind is saved by the 
Prasada of Siva.” The first collections of Saiva 
hymns is known as Devaram (1025 A.D.). The 
grace of god and the pure love of god and 
mankind are its key-note. 

The famous Manikka Vasagar (cir. 11th 
century), a low caste Hindu, consecrated his 
poetic gifts to the praise of Siva. His hymns 
are named Tiruvasagam (sacred utterances) 
where he depicts the progress of the soul out of 
the bondage of ignorance and passion into the 
liberty of light and love. 

It is the union of the highest knowledge 
and the highest devotion that brings out the 
best aspect of Saivism. There is a protest 
against extreme idolatry and ritual, priesthood 
and sacrifice. Only pure devotion is jireached. 
It was open to all, irrespective of birth, rank 
or sex. 

“ Siva is hospitable to all. Even if a man is 
Chandala if he utter the name of Siva, converse 
with him, live with him, dine with him.” 
— (Nilkantha). 

Tirumular declared that “There js only 
one caste, and there is only one god.” 
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The Nayanmars flourished largely in the 
7th and 8th centuries at the time of the great 
Pallavas. 

7. VAISNAVISM. 

Visnu is conceived as the God and the 
guide of all moving and immovable world. He 
is the beneficent Deity. His 
The conception of benevolence embraces all 
mankind. The believer in 
him therefore trusts him and loves him with 
bis heart full of devotion, reverence and 
humility. He is not only the refuge of the 
devotees or sages on the earth but of the Devas 
in their distress and defeats by Danavas whom 
lie destroys or conquers in battle. He is essen- 
tially the god of good mind and hence is 
supposed to descend on the earth to destroy evil 
and to spread righteousness on the earth. His 
Descents or Avataras are said to be ten, 
amongst whom llama, Krisna and Buddha are 
included as the seventh, eighth and the ninth. 
He is thus the God who is present as an 
actively beneficent power during the whole 
course of the evolution of the earth and its 
life. He is always engaged in a great war with 
the evil. Ho is the remover of all obstacles to 
the establishment and progress of real Dharma 
or evolution of the Universe. 

He declares to Markendeya “ When virtue 
and morality decline and sin and wickendness 
His work as an increase, I create myself and 
Avatara. take my birth in the families 

of the good men. And assuming a human form. 
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I restore peace by destroying all evils.” (M. 
Bh. 3. 189). The tenth or last Avatara of Visnu 
will appear at the end of this age of Kali. It 
will be known as Kalki riding on a white horse 
with a blazing sword. He will destroy the 
wicked and establish righteousness. Then the 
vigour and purity of the world will reappear. 

Thus Visnu is contemplated in three 
-aspecis. One is that of the supreme reality of 
philosophy or knowledge. 

His three aspects. The other is that of the 
, highest God of religion and 

■devotion. The third is that of the hero of 
mythology and historical evolution of the 
Universe. 

He as the great Lord of the Universe is in 
Vaikuntha, sleeps on the bed of Sesa or the 
Ananta — the endless serpent which encircles 
and upholds the Earth. 

He is above all gods philosophically — the 
Brahman — the sole Deity, the infinite self. He 
is the supreme creator, preserver and destroyer. 
He is the source of all morality and revealer 
of all truth. He forgives all and favours all. 
He is the good Deity, the ultimate reality and 
good. The universe is the product of his 
divine love and the sphere of discipline for 
man’s fellowship with the most High. 

Thus this supreme Deity is conceived with 
a motive of human service and world’s welfare. 
He is the Purusottama, the test Purusa. 

Here there is no animal sacrifice. It is 
repudiated. This Deity is also know^ as Hari. 
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The Bhagawat Gita and the Bhagawat 
Parana state the various aspects of this school 
of Bhakti. Salvation is pro- 
Its books and mised to the devotees. “ He 
message. ^yj-y jg 

given over to Me, who is devoted to Me, void of 
attachment, without hatred to any born being, 
comes to Me.” (Bh. G. 11. 35). 

“ For the protection of the good, 

For the destruction of the wicked, 

' For the sake of firmly establishing 

righteousness, 
I am born from age to age (Bh. G. IV. 8)” 
” Whenever, O Bharata, there is decay of 
righteousness and there is exaltation of un« 
righteousness then I myself come forth.” 

(Bh. G. IV. 7).. 
“ Whatsoever thou doest, whatsoever thou 
eatest, whatsoever thou offerest, whatsoever thou 
givest, whatsoever thou doest of austerity, O 
Kaunteya, do thou that an as offering to me.” 
(Bh. G. IX. 27). 

“ Seated equally in all beings, the Supreme 
Lord, unperishing within the perishing, he who 
thus seeth, he seeth,” (Bh. G. XIII. 28). 

“Abandoning all duties come unto me 
alone for shelter; sorrow not, I will liberate 
thee from all sins.” (Bh. G. XVIII, 66). 

Lifted above all grief and desire, equal- 
minded towards all creatures the devotee knows 
his Lord in truth and enters 
The Perfect Bhakta. Faithful in looks, 

he wants no reward. God helps him to conquer 
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evil and leads him to salvation. Bhagawat 
Gita, Mahabharata, Visnu Purana, Bhagawata 
Parana, and Sandilya’s Bhakti sutras deal with 
its philosophical, religious, devotional and other 
a,spects. 

Visnu Purana (III 8. 12). says; 

“ Kesava (Visnu) is most pleased with him 
^ who does good to others ; 

Who never utters abuse, calumny or 
untruth ; 

Who never covets another’s wife or wealth ; 

And who boars ill will to none ; 

Who neither beats nor slays any animal or 
inanimate things. 

Who is over diligent in the service of the 
gods or the Brahmans and his spiritual pre- 
ceptor ; 

Who is always desirous of the welfare of all 
creatures, of his children and of his own soul ; 

In whose pure heart no pleasure is derived 
from the imperfections of love and harted.” 

The stronghold of the Bhagavats or 
Vaisnavas was just as that of the Saivas in the 
Tamil country. Sankaracharya discussed their 
doctrines. 

But the Alwars strengthened this school or 
sect by their devotional songs in which the 
idea of Bhakti and Krisna- 
Vaisnavism and worship or repetition of his 
Tamil saints, Alwars name was preached. The 
(devotiona si e). names of twelve Alwars are 
:famous for their songs and devotion. They are 
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€oatemporary with Saiva poets or saints and 
flourished from the sixth to the tenth century. 
Their songs are collected by Natha Muni (1000- 
1U60 A.D.), a disciple of the last of the Alwars. 
They belonged to different c istes. Narayaua or 
Visnu is their highest God. Repetition of his 
name and worship at his temple are the chief 
ways of acquiring salvation. Their hymns are 
collected in the book of four thousand verses 
(Nalayira Prabandham). One of them Nam- 
majwar or Satagopan taught Natha Muni these 
hymns. They represented the devotional side 
of Vaisnavism. 

The intellectual side was represented by 
the Acharyas. The first was Natha Muni, a 
passionate lover of the songs 
Its Acharyas. of Alwars, especially of Sata- 
(IntelJectual side.) gopan. He recovered and 

arranged their works. He preached the Visist- 
advaita doctrine. After him came his grandson 
Yamuuacharya and then Raraanujacharya. He 
propounded the doctrine of Prapatti or surrender 
to God in absolute renunciation and faith. It 
is the cardinal doctrine of the Vaistiavas, later 
on elaborated by Ramnujacharya and his 
^successors. 

Ramanujacharya (about the lltli or 12th 
century) has left a great name and a great 
philosophy of Visistadvaita liehind him. It is 
what is called qualified monism, that is, to the 
liberated soul there is no loss of individuality 
but an eternal life of infinite joy in the union 
with the most high. There was no absolute 
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identity. Thus it was opposed to, the doctrine 
of Sankaracharya, Adaita or complete identi- 
fication. 

There were other great philosophers of 
Vaisnavas, namely, Nimbarka (12th century), 
Madhvacharya (1199-1299), and Vallabhacharya 
(1479-1581). Ail the four great Acharyas belong- 
ed to the south ; Sankaracharya to Maiayalam 
part, Eamanujacharya to the Tamil part, 
Madhvacharya to Karnataka, and Vallabhacharya 
to Telegu part. All these teachers founded 
schools and religious orders like that of Sankara- 
charya for the maintenance and propagation of 
their systems. They are flourishing sects even 
now. They possess a number of Mathas with 
large endowments. But the old rigour of the 
doctrine has not remained except in occasional 
pholosophical controversies. 

8. SAKTAS. 

Saktas are the worshippers of Sakti or 
Divine energy in female form. She is either 
Kali, Durga or Parvati. 
Saktas. This sect has a large number 

of Tantras as its religious .books where its 
philosophical tenets and its religious practices 
are laid down. It is chiefly found in Assam and 
eastern Bengal, and very little in other parts, 
its esoteric rites have repelled some. Some of 
thein known as five Makaras or Ms., flesjp, wine, 
wo^en> fish, and finger-signs cannot be under* 
stood^jnnless; their sacred books are properly 
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studied and appreciated. There are two groups 
amongst them, the rightrhand and len-hand 
and ^y|T*if) Saktas. There is phallic 
worship and some magical rites amongst them. 
In either respect they are like Saivaites. 

9. BHAKTI .MOVEMENT. 

The Bhakti movements of medieval India 
are a direct growth of this philosophy and the 
, . Vaisnava or Bhagavata tradi- 

® tion. Their great books are 

Bhagavat and Bbagavad Oita. They discarded 
Karmayoga of the Mimansakaras, that is, the 
performance of the ceremonia! rites according 
to Sruti and Smriti, renounced all attachment to 
Earma, protested against the system of Jnana of 
Sankaracarya, preached devotion to one deity 
and solicitude for the lower classes, Sudras and 
unto«rchables, but supported social castes and 
upheld the Sasdras. They hold that God is 
full of love, that the human soul is a portion of 
the iHvine, and that it will eternally retain its 
individuality, that men of all castes get salvation 
by fai|ih and Bhakti towards Lord, and that 
there should be a complete surrender to God (or 
Prapaiti). 

Tiruvalluvar was a low caste Hindu (Oir. 
200 A^D.). He preached salvation by the grace 
of God* His sacred “ Kurul ” is one of the most 
influential poems in Tamil language. He is 
one b|>the earliest representativ es of ‘ Bhakti 
school|: 
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Uamananda> 


But it nras the great Eamananda in the 
14ith or 15th century who spread Bhakti move- 
ment in Northern India. It 
took shape mostly in the 
worship of Kama and Krishna and utter devotion 
to them under local names and forms. It gave 
rise to a great devotional literature of songs and 
poems, lives of saints and adaptation of 
Kamayana and Mahabharata in the language 
of the people inspired by devotional touches of 
e^ppressiou and moral tones of elevation. 


Ramanada belonged to the Sri Vaisnava 
Sampradaya of Kamanujacarya. He however 
admitted all castes and untouchables into his 
fold. His motto was “ Let no one ask a man’s 
caste or sect. Whoever adores God is God’s 
own.” He proclaimed that all worshippers of 
Kama of whatever occupation or caste were 
equal in the eyes of God. Kama had boundless 
love for them. 


He preached in Hindi and thus approached 
the people directly. 

The whole Bhakti movement in Northern 
India largely owes its fervour to him. There 
is neither Muhammadan nor Christian 
influence in it. It rose under the influence 
of earlier Buddhist, Saivaite and Vaisnavaite 
devotional movements. His followers contained 
a barber, a Brahlpaana, a leather* worker, a 
Kajput, a woman, a Muhammadan, «etc. These 
men taught and sang from village to village 
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and awakened a new religious enthusiasm 
amongst the people. 

Kabir (1440-1618) was supposed to be 
Eamananda’s disciple. He developed the same 
. . ideas and, taught the same 

truths, emphasising however 
on the unity of Eama and Eahim and trying to 
combine the Hindus and Muhammadans into one 
fold. He was a Hindu brought up by a. 
Muhammadan weaver at Benares. Kabir’ s 

thought is Hindu. But he emphasised that 
Hindu and Turk were not of different families. 
His songs and poems are a common possession in 
India and are sung in all provinces. A sect 
called Kabirpanthis came into existence which 
believed in his teachings and followed .his 
methods. 

Badu (1544-1603), a Pinjari of Ahmedabad> 
adopted the same teachings. “Whatsoever 
Eama willeth that without 
the least difficulty shall be.’^ 

“0 God, thou art truth, grant me content- 
ment, love, devotion and faith.” 

Vallabhacarya (1479-1531) propagated the 
Bbakti of Shri Krishna a little later than 
Eamananda. His funda- 
Vallabhacarya. mental doctrine was “ Every 
sin, whether of body or soul, is put away by 
union Iwith the creator.” He was an Acarya. 
himself. His philosophy is known as Suddba. 
Advaiia. He commented on Brahmasutras^ 
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Upanisadas and Bhagvad Cita. He added 
Bhagayat Parana to theae. He insisted on the 
complete identity of both soul and world with 
the Supreme spirit. There was Abheda or 
no distinction. All this is Brahman. Know- 
ledge and eternal devotion are the paths for 

liberation or Vaikuntha. 

$ 

Ghaitanya (14:86-1627) preached the love 
of god Krishna and the 
Chaitanya. way of Bhakti to Hindus 

and Muhammadans of all 
castes. He sang his emotional songs and spread 
his Vaisnava Sampradaya in Bengal and 
Orissa. He made a missionary tour throughout 
India. He is said to have converted a group 
of ‘Pathan horsemen who became Pathan 
Yaisnavas, and Sultan Hussain Shah (1493- 
1618), a Sultan* of Bengal, who consequently 
renounced the world. He showed his devotion 
to Visnu as well as to Siva, and his pure 
^ faith embodied a great ethical ideal, where 
'omp^iasis was laid upon compassion, truth, 
charity, humility and other gentle virtues. 
Krishna’s name alone washes away all sin.” 
Teach the lesson of faith in Krishna to all 
men down to the Ohandalas, freely preach 
the lesson of devotion and love” were'^ his 
principal utterances. The lesson of Bhagavat 
Purana attracted' him greatly. The order he 
founded needed no priest. Men and women of 
every rank and caste^ of every race and creed 
joiu^ him. 
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Mhrabai (15th ceotury) and Sur Das (16th 
century) were also amongst the great devotional 
saints of Northern India 
Mirabai and Sur Das whOse songs -jn devotion to 

Krishna are very popular. 

Narsing Mehta of Gujerat (15th century) 
was a devotional poet>saint who composed Radha- 
, Krishna lyrics which were 

Narsing Mehta. sweet and popular. 

Tulsidas who lived from 1532 to 1623 A.D. 
represents the same Bhakti school of Northern 
* India. He sang his devotion 

Tulsidas. Rama in his Rama* 

Charita Manas in Hindi. Tt is read throughout 
Northern India and moulds the life of a large 
number of people. He preached that by 
abandoning oneself to utter loving faith in 
Rama’s power to save, a man can escape from 
the weary round of perpetual transmigration. 

“ 0 merciful lord God, this is the boon we ask, 
that ip thought, word and deed, without any vari- 
ableness we may maintain devotion to thy feet,” 

He emphasises God’s mercy and compassion 
to be real. He gathered no disciples, he 
created no sect, but his poem attracts thousands 
and lacs of persons who read it everyday reli- 
giously whilst a large number listen to its 
emotional recitation. 

Ip the South in Maharastra the Bhakti 
moveipeht is much older. Tt started with the 
I . worship of Vithoba dr Krishna 

Mabai^tra Saints Pandharpur. Its great 

early pioneers are Dayandeva and his brothers 
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and sister, and Namadeva who belong to the 13th 
century. There is a long succession of saints 
from this period to the 18th century in Maha> 
rastra. Ekana|^h and Narasinha Sarasvati 
flourished in the 16th century. Tukarama and 
Bamdasare the most famous in the 17th century 
at the time of Sivaji. They came from all castes 
including untouchables and Muhammadans. The 
songs of NamadeTa have found place in the 
Adigranth of the Sikhs. The Abhangas of 
Dayandeva, Namadeva, Eknatb, Bamdas, Tuka- 
rama are very popular, extremely devotional in 
their tone and moral and purifying in their 
fervour. They mould the life of the people and 
keep them in a high state of religious and 
moral life. 

These great saints lived a life of devotion 
to God, service to man, helpless and down- 
• trodden, and of control. 
Their life aad morality and purity in their 
personal behaviour. Many 
of them are credited with miracles. They 
healed the sick, fed the hungry, lifted up the 
distressed. They moved throughout India as 
it was the practice of saints to do, and gave 
their simple message of faith and devotion. 
Namadeva says “ In every heart ^nd in all 
things uninterruptedly there is only one God.’* 

Tukarama says “ God is in him who calls 
the distressed and downtrodden his own.” 

In other parts of India, namely, in Bengal, 
in Gujarat, in Sindh, in the Punjab, we find 
similar Bhakti movements going on. Instead 
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of noting them all we may study one called 
Sikhism as it formed a sect and became famous 
by its new social and military organisation in 
the history of India- 


10 . 


SIKHISM. ^ 

Sikhism would mean the * religion of dis- 
ciples ’ of the one True God. Guru Nanak 
r' XT 1 •. (1469-1538) wasi^its celeWt- 

Guru Nanak its j » l 

founder. founder. Sis parents 

were common villagers. He 
preferred a life of meditation and religious devo- 
tion. Thus from an economic point of view he 
was of no use to his family. Though married, 
and had children he felt the need t>f retiring and ' 
passing his time under trees in religious con- 
templation. He kept company of holy men. 
At about 36 he received a Divine call. He was 
commissioned to preach. “ Practise the repeti- 
tion of my name. My name is God, the primal 
Bral^an and thou art the Divine Guru.” 

Religiously, politically, and socially the 
state pf the country was bad as if Kaliage bad 
fully come. There was no justice, truth and 
toleration, 

Kanak became an ascetic and preached 
“ There is no Hindu and no Mussalman.” He 
,,, began his missionary jour- 

ft, Be,,age. Mardans, » 

Muhammadan, as his companion to spread the 
gospel of disoipleship of the one True God of all 
people. He visited many sacred places, Hardwar, 
Benaies, Puri and others and after 12 years 



return^ homd,'' Then he tried vl^ted the South. 
Jt is stat^^ th^ he ^weut to Mecca and other 
Muslim cduutries where he preached the Univer- 
sality of God.*' ■ . k 

Hdcoh verted both Hindus and Muslims to 
his teachings. He repeatedly affirmed his faith 
in the o^e true omnipotent God. After bis 
^ i^Sa|h4boih Hindus and Mussalmahs wanted 
e\ther;ito burner to bury him. They found only 
flowers ijat besides and his body to have dis- 
"^appeaifed. He pleaded for mercy and pardon for 
ail foults. ; The true, the inapprehensible, the 
inflnixe HimsClf does all. I am a sinner ; 
Thou art the Pardoner.” 

He is saitj have revivified a dead elephant, 
'«and cured and Converted a leper. 

He is revered as a Divine Guru. Babar, the 
founder of Moghul dynasty, is said to have told 
him to ask frona '*hira some favour. Boldly 
answered the Guru, “ Hear Babur Meer : foolish 
k the fakir who begs of kings, for God i» the 
only giver,” 

, . One of his hymns is a good 

His teachings. summary of his teachings. 

“ Leave the saints of every faith. 

Put away thy pride. 

Bemember the essence of religion. 

In meekness and sympathy, 

Not fine clothes, 

Not the Yogi’s garb and ashes, 

Not the blowing of the horn, 

Not the shaven head. 

Not long prayers, 




Not reoitatloAs a^d torturiog^i' 

Not the ascetic way, , 

But a life of goedness and purity.”- 
His repeated pra^rer was “ May^I uuto the 
Eternal verity be a sa’crifice.” 1 i 

“We claim Brotherhood with all” sMd'^the 
Guru. “ Again not caste nor birth isnsked at, 
the Holy House of God.” | ^ ' 

“ Be not proud of caste, the whole crlat^o^* 
germinated out of one Brahman.'^ f ^ 
The sacred scriptures of the Sikhs are the 
Adigfanth containing 29480 verses, it wajrput 
together in 1604 by the fifth ^uru, Arjunl 
There are contained in it the composition^of a 
number of saints from various ^arts of Ifidia, 
If is taken as the absolute authority by the Sikhs. 

His conception of God is “ There is but one 
God whose name is True Creator, devoid of fear 
and enmity, immortal, unborn, self-existent, 
great and bountiful. The True One was in the 
begiiiaing, the True One is, was and also 
shallbe.” 

The Lord is one. There is none other, my 
brethren. He is king, king of all kings.” 

*? Many names may be used for Him on 
account of His manifold expectations. 

!|be chief designation for Deity is Satnama. 
“ The .name is the god of all gods.” 

'®he world is considered to be transitory. 
Salvation consists in knowing God. “By God’s 
. . grace, man obtaineth know- 

His philosophy. ledge.” There must be 

absolilte submission. Meditation of God is to 
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he done in the form of d repetition of Satnama. 
There are no sacrifices nor idols. But there is 
, the need of Gum ; “ without the true Guru, 
shall not find the way.” 

The new order of the* Sikhs was known as 
Ehalsa Sangata (pure congregation). This 

• -ri. Tru o organisation grew at the 
The I^isa Panth. }, 3,0^8 of successive Gurus 

• and was greatly strengthened as a new religious 
*order hy the tenth Guru. 

There were ten Gurus, namely, Nanak, 
Angad, Amardas, Ramdas, Arjun, Har Govinda. 
Har Rai, Har Kisan, Teg Bahadur and Govind 
Sing|). Each of them maintained its tenets 
and ^strengthened its organisation in one way 
' or the other, 'they suffered extremely at the 
hands of Moghul emperors, especially Arjun, 
and later on Gurus had to fight for the very 
existence of their Panth. The Sikhs acquired 
hence a military character and organisation. By 
their martyrdom and bravery they spread the 
cause of their religion. They became under 
Guru Govind Sing ” Sings or Lions.” 

There are two sects — Nanak Panthis, who 
adhere to Nanak’s quietistic teachings, and 
Khalsa Panthis Sikhs, who adhere to those of the 
tenth Guru. The Sikhs believe in Karma and 
Punarjanma but reject caste, idolatry, ritualism, 
polytheism nnd asceticism. 

It is an important sect in India. Its fol* 
lowers number about 82 lacs living mostly in 
the Punjab. Its central shrine is ths Golden 
Temple at Amritsar. Sikhism, as we have seen. 
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became political or i^ilitary under Oura 
Govind Sing (1678-17081 in order to nieet the 
persecution of Aurangzeb. It then adopted 
five ‘ Ka’s, or Kes (hair uncut), Eachha (short 
drawers), Kar (iron Tbangles), Khasda or Eirpan 
(steel knife) and Kangha (comb). 

ri. LINGAYATAS. 

Lingayatas call themselves Virasaivas. 
This sect was made more popular and strong 
by one Guru Basava in the 
Lingayatas. Karnataka. ^ He was the 

prime minister of the king Bijjal of Ealacuri 
dynasty. He fl.ourished in the 12th century A.D. 
This sect is supposed to be coming down from 
ancient times. Basava is considered only to be 
its reformer. They wear and worship the linga 
of Siva. They do not recognise the supremacy 
of the Brahmanas. Siva is regarded as the 
highest god. Their priests are called Jangamas. 

12. RADHA SWAMIS. 

Eabir’s teachings seem to have inspired 
them. The sect was founded by Shiv Dayal 
Sing, a Khattri of Agra (1818-78). It recog- 
nises the separate existence of God, soul and 
matter. There are no temples, no priests. The 
spiritual head of the sect is greatly revered. 

i3. SATNAMIS. . . 

It was. founded by Jagjivandas, an Oudh 
Rajput, about 1750 A.D. Its members have 
always been outcastes. One Chamar Ghasidas 
spread it among his caste between (1820-30). 
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Its principles are :~ 

(1) Avoidance of spirituous liquors and 
certain vegetables. . 

^ (2) Abolition of idol worship. 

(3) Cows not to be used for ploughing. 

(4) Oxen are not to work after midday. 

It is a simple, pure and elevated religion 
, and could not easily prevail amongst the Gonds 
of Ghhatisgarh. 

There are three ways in which men have 
looked at religions. One is that all are true. 

The second is that every 
Three ways of religion is partially true and 
looking at religions, emphasises a particular 

aspect. The third is that only his own religion 
is true. We are not required to pass a judg-' 
meat - on these three propositions. Our view is 
that at their best all religions approach one 
anothd'r, that every religion is largely bora of the 
environment, that it is mostly a reform of the 
old abuses and vices in social, moral and cere- 
monial forms, and that those religious which 
recognise toleration have a great place in the 
progress of the world. The conflict of religions 
and sects has in modern world to be transcended 
and more emphasis is to be laid upon good 
moral life and real spiritual life. A system of 
good education in science, history, ethics and 
philosophy alone will help this movement 
forward, and will bring real benefit to humanity. 
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i4. MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS. 

BBAEMO-SAMAJA OB tTNITABIANISM. 

After a contact witU the West and especially 
with Christianity, Western science and philo- 
sophy, the religious mind of India again began 
to study synthetically all the main religions of 
the world. The great pioneer of this movement 
was Raja Rama Mohan Roy 
Raja Rama Mohan .a Bengal Brahmana (1774- 
‘ 1832). He studied Arabic, 

Persian, Sanskrit and English. He tried to 
understand Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam and also his own religion, Hinduism. 
He published Upanisads and Vedanta Sutras in 
Bengali, Hindi and English. It was his great 
aim to bring back people to the purity of 
ancient Hinduism. One of the way of doing 
this was the spread of education. He was 
agaihst orthodoxy. He founded a Hindu college 
in 1819. He also took keen interest in* social 
reform and participated in the agitation against 
Satii practice. In 1828 Brahrao Sabha was 
forn^ and in 1830 their first temple was 
opened where all were admitted. His idea of 
God ■ was “ The Eternal, Unsearchable and 
Imniutable Being who is the author and pre- 
serve of the Universe.” It was essentially an 
Upar|iBadio idea. Image worship and sacrifice 
were|.condeihned. Other religions were not to 
be refiled. Education was intended to promote 
virtu4 ahd union between all creeds. Priesthood 
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was not accepted but on]y direct Communication 
with God. He died at Bristol in 1832. 

Devendranath Tagore joined it in 1842. 
He inspired its work and continued to work on 
the lines of pure Hinduism. 
Maharsi Devendra- Keshava Chandra Sen joined 
**^**'' it in 1857. He was a very 

eloquent preacher. His teachings led to a 
break in 1865 because he 
Keshava Chandra ^as influenced greatly by 
Christianity. In 1866 he 
founded a new Samaj. The old Samaj was 
called Adi Brahmo Samaj and was guided by 
Maharsi Devendranath. It is more akin to 
Hinduism especially that of the Upanisads. 
Keshava Chandra Sen visited Bombay and 
Madras in 1864. As a result the Frarthana 
Samaj was founded in 1867 in Bombay by 
Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, M. G. Banade, K. T. 
Telang and others. It has remained small and 
is now very little attended. In Madras Veda 
Samaf was founded in 1864. In 1881 another 
split took place and Keshava Chandra Sen’s 
Navavidhana or New Dispensation church was 
founded. It is more , eclectic, and also based 
on other holy books of Christianity, Buddhism 
and Islam. He had however come under the 
influence of Swami itamakrishna Paramahansa 
in about 1875, and had come to realise the truth 
that “ All religions are true.” 

Sadbarana Brahmo Samaj is the third 
section. It is the most advanced atid rejects 
castes and advocates intermarriages. This 
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movement led to education and social reform. 
On the religious side the Brahmos protested 
against idolatry, polytheism, Sati, polygamy, 
strictness of caste and widowhood. 

The Brahmos number about 6,000. 

ARYA SAMAJ. 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati ^182ii-1883) 
was the founder of the Arya Samaj. He was a 
native of Kathiawar. At the 
Swa^ii Dayananda. ^4, on a Sivaratri fast 

a doubt as to image worship rose in him. In 
18^ he left home when he was pressed by his 
parents to marry. He took Sanyasa in 1848. 
He continued his studies of the Vedas, wandered 
in India and held religious discussions with 
the Pandits. In 1873 Arya Samaj was founded 
in Bombay and in 1 77 in Lahore. In 1883 he 
passed away. His teachings, are to be found in 
Satyartba Prakasa. It is stated that his Guru, 
Swami Virajanand Saraswati of Mathura, blessed 
him and missioned him “ My son, go and put 
thyself at the service of the world; Vedic learn* 
ing is fast disappearing, go and renovate it.’* 
Dayanand carried out the mission faithfully and 
fully. He recognised the Vedas as the only 
scripture and opened the study of the Vedas to 
all. tHe nationalised the Vedas, and asked the 
whol0 nation and also foreigners to take to 
tbe ^edas which is a source of true and eternal 
knowledge. It is a pure monotheism and rejects 
idol Worship. < , 
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Lahore became a great centre of his 
followers and admirers. Here he formulated 

, . , his ten principles which 
Its ten principles. ^ 

(1) God is the primary cause of all true 
knowledge and of everything known by its 
means. 

(2) God is All-Truth, All-Knowledge, All- 
beatitude, Incorporal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, 
Unbegotten. Infinite, Unchangeable, withWt a 
beginning, Incomparable, the Support add the 
Lord of all, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imjlerish- 
able, Immortal, exempt from fear, Etelmal, 
Holy and the cause of the Universe, To him 
alone worship is due. 

(3) The Vedas are the books of true 
knowledge and it is the paramount duty of 
every Arya to read or hear them read, to tea^h 
an^ preach them tp others. ^ 

% , (4) An Arya should always be ready to 
accept truth and renounce untruth when 
discovered. 

(6) All actions ought to be done conform- 
ably to virtue, i.e., after a thorough consideration 
of right and wrong. 

(6) The primary object of the Samaj is to 
do good to the world by improving the physical, 
spiritual and social condition of mankind. 

* ■ (7) All ought to be treated with love, justice 

and due regard to their merits. 

' (8) Ignorance ought to be djsjlelled and 
knowledge diffused; 
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(9) No one ought to be contented with his 
own good alone, but every one ought to regard 
his prosperity as included In that of others. 

(10) In matters which relate to general well- 
being of the society he ought to disband all 
difi'erences and not to allow his individuality to 
interfere, but in strictly personal matters every 
one may act with freedom. 

. la 1892 a split took place in the Samaj. 
One ^ section advocated that only the ten prin- 
ciples are to be followed ; the other section 
insisted on Dayananda’s opinions to be binding 
on .society and on the use of vegetarian food. 

Arya Samaj has made great progress in 
the north. It is a proselytising form of religion, 
Its good influence and wants to bring all 
dn the Hindu within its fold. It has 
Society. * largely liberalised the 

Hindus who joined it. It carries on a vigorous 
educational, social and religious propaganda. 
It has established a large * number of schools 
and colleges, where boys and girls, touchables 
and untouchables are all given education. 
It has no faith in a system of hereditary 
cnstel but in a system of classes or Varna 
according to quality and action, A number of 
social reforms are due to it, e.g., monogamy, the 
raisinlf up of the age of marriage, widow 
remarriage and others. It stands for Hindi 
civilisidiion and culture, and India for Indians, 
and footers pride in the mother-country. It is a 
9 r 
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great nationbaildiug force, and is against 
Muslim and Christian conversions and has 
tried to take ofi th# evils and lethargy of ages. 
A great impetus has been given by it to Hindu 
consolidation and conversion of others and 
a great revivalism in Hinduism, which was 
supposed to be on its Iasi legs, is due to it. It 
has thus generated a strong force of resistance 
to foreign religious propaganda amongst the 
, Hindus and discomfited many a riva^ in 
dispute. Thus a check has been put to 
further conversions and losses from Hinduism. 

Arva Samajists counted 468 thoiisand in 
1921. 

4 ■ RAMAKRISNA MISSION. 

Swami Hamakrisna Paramahansa of 
Be^ngal (1833-1880) was religiously precocious. 

^ ‘ His min(h was not of this 

^ Swami Rama- world but desired to have a 
krisna. vision: of God. Though 

married his inclinations took him away to 
spiritual paths, and he was early initiated into 
Sanyasa. His great search was to realise 
the unity of all religions and he tried to live 
according to different religions. He did not 
grudge to perform the lowest o|Bices in life. 
Por example, he cleansed the hous^ of a Pariah. 
Ultimately he saw the vwion. of God and realised 
the inner truth. Swami Yivekanauda says to 
proclaim and make clear the fundamental unity 
underlying all religions was the mission of my 
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master.” He left every religion undisturbed 
because he had realised they are all part and 
parcel of the one Eternal Iteligion.” 

Swami Vivekananda (1862-1902) and a 
number of others accepted his teachings. 
Ceshava Chandra Sen had come to see him. 
He died in 1886. His disciples spread his 
teachings beyond the ocean to the new world. 

SWami Vivekananda and his associates 
organised the mission of spreading the message 
of Ramakiisna according to 
Swattii Viveka- teachings- and rendering 

service to suffering humanity 
by way of medical relief, care and protection. 
Vivekananda represented India and lectured in 
America on Hinduism in the parliament of 
religions, and founded Vedanta societieW His 
preachings attracted one very noble soul, Miss 
Margarate Noble, who styled herself as sister 
Nivedita and workM in India till her death in* 
19ll, • 


Vivekananda’s teachings strengthened the 
spirit of nationality and Hindu civilisation. He 
died & 1902. His life was a great example of 
knowledge and service. He nursed the sick, cared 
for the suffering, and uplifted the miserable. 


i THEOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT. 
ISieosophical society is not a sectarian 
move|ient but one for international brother- 
i „ hood. It was founded by 

o Madame Blavatsky and 

*^* 1 ' Colonel H. S. Olcott in New 

Vork |m 187&. Its main object is to show that 
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the development of humanity and the world ia 
based on a Divine Plan of Evolution and all 
religions are manifestations of that plan, and 
that there can be no antagonism between them. 

Emphasis was also laid upon this truth 
that "Redemption of any nation should come 
through its own self-evolved leaders, not from 
without.” 

Their teachings led to the rise of respect 
and reverence for the indigenous religions and 
to a keen desire for a study of religions sym- 
pathetically. The result was a revival of 
religious outlook and a national sentiment 
amongst its followers. 

The society tried to show in its publication 
and lectures that religion and science were not 
antagonistic. This satisfied the doubts of inquir- 
ing minds. Men from all religions and castes 
, joined it. They had not to loose their religions 
' but on the contrary came to appreciate the best 
side of their own and others' religions. The 
hatred of one religion for another gradually 
diminished. 

The society kept its headquarters at 
Madras (Adyarj in 18S2, founded many schools 
and colleges in Ceylon, at Madras, in Benares 
and elsewhere. They have done a lot of educa- 
tional work since then. One great revolution 
they effected was the introduction of the study 
of religion in their educational institutions 
where persons of great purity and sdfless lives 
.worked. 
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Since Dr. Annie Besant’s leadership its 
work has progressed rapidly. She has devoted 
her time largely to the stctdy of Hinduism and 
its defence. The Society has taken part in 
the religious, political, social, and educational 
movements of the country and has been one of 
the factors in its progress or organisation. It is 
a brotherhood without the distinction of race, 
creed, caste, colour, or sex. 


In spite of all these .stages in the growth 
of Hinduism and all the sects it has given birth 
to, it is not divided into watertight compart- 
ments. There is sympathy, toleration and 
communion amongst all because there is the 
spirit of eclecticism in it. There is no ortho- 
doxy in the worship of a particular god. 
All gods are generally worshipped. At a place 
of pilgrimage a Hindu will worship the local 
gods and attend all popular celebrations. 


In India there still remains a large class 
of tribal religions or creeds which are non- 

Tribal raligioas. pref^s very 

punitive beliefs. Ghosts 

and spirits residing in objects or presiding over 
cholera, smallpox or cattle-diseases are believed 
to be required to be propitiated. Rude stones, 
hottdms of trees, serpents are representatives of 
these ideas. 


Santals, Gonds and Bhils are a few of those 
who 5 follow such beliefs. A caste punohayat 
•enforces their moral code. 
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The differences of Hindu sects are not so> 
deep as to divide them into opposing camps.. 

No fundamental They have a Common history 
opposition between ftnd ciYilisntion sind are a 
sects. distinct cultural unit in the 

world. Every religious tradition or experience 
wants to elevate a man’s soul to God and is 
based upon a deep insight into the nature of 
reality. Every religious book is supposed to be 
the work of those who are possessed of knowledge 
born of intuition of three Ealas, the past, the 
present, and the future as well as three lokas 
or worlds. They are sthitaprapas or perfected 
souls. Their intuitions may be variously ex- 
pressed but are not conflicting. They all re- 
cognise one supreme universal spirit. Mahim- 
nastotra (9) says: — 

“ Though the Ways differ which are spoken 
of in the threefold Vedas, Sankhya, Yogasastra, 
the doctrine of Fasupati, and Vaisnavasastra, 
though some take this and others that to be- 
better.. 

And followers of various paths, both direct 
and indirect, dispute, 

Yet thou alone art the goal of all as is the 
ocean of every river.” 

Each way of approach or worship has some 
truth in it. God manifests himself in various 
Truth has many W® truth or reality 

sides. Therefore has many sides. Eecogni- 

there is toleration. tion of this fact ha# resultecl 
in tolerance of one another. Each group Or 
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sect develops in its own way and reaches the 
truth by a course of its own disciplines of mind 
and morals. Thus it is enabled to mould its 
life and traditions in its own way. Each sect 
however recognises that there is one highest 
reality to which every way is to lead. One 
need not quarrel about the way if it is leading 
to it. They do not believe in the monopoly of 
truth. Knowledge and realisation of the self 
(Adhyatmavidya) are the chief aims of all Hindu 
religious thoughts. An individual reached this 
perfection by his own personal struggles and 
discipline. God is considered to be within as 
well as everywhere. There cannot be one method 
of realising one’s true self or God. Each type of 
individual must follow his own way under the 
guidance of a teacher who has reached the goal. 


Zarathushtra 

founder. 


its 


i3 ZOROASTRIANISM 
This reglion was founded by Zarathushtra 
who flourished according to Professor Jakson bet- 
ween 660-583 B. C. Some 
assign earlier periods even 
1000 B. C. He was born of 
a virgin mother. In his early life he showed 
wisilom in conversation, and was very kind and 
helpful to the poor, and also to the animals. At 
15 he wore the sacred girdle as a symbol of his 
devotion to a life of religion. At 20 he left his 
hoipe without the consent of his parents and 
wandered forth for the 

|; he was 30, he felt a call of 

Ahitra Mazda to be purified and appointed to 
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the work of a prophet. He began to think of 
preaching a Universal Eeligion and converting 
all living men even the wicked. He gave him- 
self completely to God his life, thought, action 
and speech. His religion was that of an all-see- 
ing God. But he had little success or no suc- 
ce.ss during the first years of his preaching. 
Only one convert was made. But his faith in 
the righteous God did not falter. He uttered 
•“ I have faith that thou wilt thyself fulfil .this 


f for me.” When he was 
thfSgSpersii forty-two he converted the 
king of Persia, Vistaspa, ms 
brother, son, a counsellor, the grand vizir and 


others, in all eightynine. 


The king 
kingdom. A 

' His death. 


made the faith current in his 
vigorous propaganda was carried 
on. He died at the age of 77. 
His followers later venerat- 


ed him as morally the greatest, supernaturally 
originated, and deserving of worship along with 
Ahura Mazda. He turned men’s thoughts to- 
wards a good and benevolent god. He is said 
to be the best and the wisest of all beings in the 
perfection of his holiness and the only one who 
can daunt evil. 


The sacred Book of this religion is Avesta 
P , or knowledge. A part of it 

called the Gathas belongs 


Zoroaster. 


This religion was driven from its home of 
Persia in 637 A. D. by Arab Muhammedans. 
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They converted the whole of Persia. A few of 
the Zoroastrians came and sought shelter in 
India in 717 A, D. at Sanjan on the western 
coast of India. They are known as Parsis, and 
number about one lakh (1921). 

Ahura Mazda is the supreme Deity which 

Its teachings. goodness. 

“ Ahura Mazda, the creator, radiant, glorious, 
greatest, and best, most beautiful, most firm, 
wisest, most perfect, the most bounteous spirit.” 
(S.B,E., 31, 195-196). 

He is all-seeing, all-knowing, friendly, the 
father of good mind, justice or right, beneficent, 
bountiful, according to Gathas. 

Zoroaster condemned the evil and impurity 
in the world. Angra Mainyu or Ahriman is the 
supreme hostile spirit. There 
Conflict between antagonistic spirits 

the good and the . ,, , , ® „‘-i. 

evil snirits 1“ *^6 world — a good Spirit 

^ ’ and a wicked spirit fighting 

against one another. Their fight is continual. 
There are a number of smaller spirits working 
with the good spirit, and another set working 
with the evil spirit. 

The sun, moon, stars, fire, wind, waters, and 
mountains are also worshipped. The sun or 
, , fire is however regarded 

of Detty?* ^ ° merely as a symbol of the 

’ great Deity. 

They have a code of ceremonial purity 
wbicH; looks after the health of the people. 
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Their worship consists of prayers daily and 
seasonal. 


Ahuna«vairo, the will of the Lord, is the 
law of righteousness. 

* Ashem-vohu*, Holihdss, is the best of all 
good. 


“ I confess myself a worshipper of M%zda, 
a follower of Zoroaster, one who hates the- 
Daevas (evil spirits), and who obeys the law of 
Ahura’* (S.B.E., 31.) 

The ideal Zoroastrian is “A faithfvil man 
well-knowing and bountiful, like thee, O Mazda.”^ 

Alms-giving is a great virtue. 

“He who relieves the poor makes Ahura 
king.” (S.B.E., 4>, 210.) 


Good behaviour towards the good and bad 

c" u. -.u I towards the wicked are 
Fight with tne evil. , . , 

emphasised. 


“ Whether one is lord of little or of muoh^ 
he is to show lore to the righteous, but be ill 
unto the liar.” “ With enemies fight with 
equity, with a friend proceed with the approval 
of friends.” 


. . There is no place for ascetv 

No asceticism. . . ^ 

cism in 


“He who sows most corn, grass and fruit, 
sows righteousness. He makes the religion of 
Mazda walk, No one who does not eat has 
strength to do the heavy work of •holiness.” 
{8.B.E., 4., 29., 81.) 
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Purity is very greatly prized and empha- 
sised. 


“ Make thy ownself pure, 0 1 righteous man. 
Any one in the world here below can win purity 
over his self, namely, when he cleanses his own 
self with good thoughts, words and deeds, which 
are Hu-mata, Hu-katba, Hu-varshata. Heaven 


Heaven and Hell. 


is the reward for good 
thoughts, the glorious heri- 


tage of good thoughts. Hell is the punishment 
for the wicked. Thus there is an ultimate 


triumph of moral goodness assured. 


There seems to he a resurrection of the 


Resurrection and. 


dead, and the final judgment. 


final judgment. 


It does not show or advocate conversion 
at present. It is now a caste where birth alone 
entitles one to its ministrations. Parsis have 
lived most peacefully with their neighbours in 
India and are a very industriously advanced and 
philanthropic community. They are 1,00,009 
in i|ll and are a self-contained community. 
Originally they formed a branch of the Aryans 
called Iranians whose gods, worship and some 
prac^ces resembled largely those of Indo- Aryans. 
Persiims ruled a part of India in the sixth 
century B.C. and third century A. D. Some 
exchange of thought and art has taken place 
between India and Persia. Zoroastrians had 
come land stayed in India in early periods of 
Ihdia|i history. 
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_i4. CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity originated in Asia but its 
later development took place largely in Europe 
, . . and through European 

efforts.. Its founder was 
Jesus Christ. He is said to 
have lived from 4 B. 0.-29 A.D. There is very 
little authentic information about his life. He 
was said to have been born of a virgin mother, 
Mary, through some supernatural intervention. 
He was however considered to be the son of 
Joseph and Mary. His birthplace was at 
Bethlehem in Judea and at Nazareth in Galilee 
where his early childhood was led. His family 
was an humble one. 

At the age of thirty he joined the reform 
movement of his cousin, John the Baptist, 
as regard morals and reli- 
Joms the reform -gion. At the time of his 
ovemeu . baptism he felt the call of 

God. He retired and meditated and was con- 


vinced of his God-appointed mission. He felt 
his sonship to God the father. He became a 
leader when John was thrown into a prison. 
The common people heard his inessage but the 
Jewish leaders regarded him a revolutionary and 
his teachings dangerous to the old Jewish order 
*nd law. They wanted to put him down. 

Jesus gathered twelve disciples whom he 
taught his mission which they were to spread. 
His message, however, was very slowly accepted. 

The priestly authorities could not tolerate 
his activities. He was arrested and sentenced 
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to death by onicifizion by the supreme Jewish 
court. He was accused of calling himself the 
Son of God or the Christ. The Roman governor^ 
Pilate, who considered bis case, did not find 
fault with him morally but allowed his cruci- 
fixion legally. His teachings are highly moral. 

The Sermon on the Mount 
His teachings, beautifully summarises them. 

He taught, it is said, by parables, that is, short 
stories from life or illustrations from nature.. 
He believed in a spiritual kingdom brought 
about through righteousness. 

He is said to have healed many sick people 
and exorcised men possessed or tormented by 
evil spirits. 

He preached the religion of love and service 
of God and men, and he has become one of 
the greatest personalities of the religious 
world and his followers consider him tbe 
most worthy representative of God and man. 
He is considered the Son of God and the 
Divine Person sent by God to save mankind. 
Aftfer his crucifixion and death he is said 
to have risen again. It is called his Resurrec- 
tion. He cared for and served the poor and 
the sinful. His ten commandments followed 
the old Jev/ish tradition. They were given 
by God to Moses on mount Sinai. 

J (1) Thou shalt have no other gods before 
? me. 

Old Ten command- (2) Thou shalt not make unto- 
mcn^. thee any graven image. 
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(3) Thou shalt not bow down thyself to 
them, nor serve them. 

(4) Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain. 

(6) Honour thy father and thy mother. 

(6) Thou shalt not kill. 

(7) Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

(8) Thou shalt not steal. 

(9) Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour. 

(10) Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
house— Exodus (XX). 


Jesus’ followers gradually increased though 
ihey were persecuted. It was Paul of Tarsus 
_ , ^ (50-65 A.D.) who organised, 

and 8pr«Ki tha 
Gospels and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. The book of Christianity is the 
New Testament which contains the life of 
Christ and his utterances and teachings. 
Europe was gradually converted to Christianity 
and became its greatest stronghold. The 
missionary zeal of the converts carried it far 
and wide and it is one of the leading religions 
of the world in number and importance and 
influence. 

It is split into a large number of sects 
differing in ideas of ecclesiastical authority and 
e , . liberty of individual con- 

stcSim. and^ interpretetion. 

Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants are its chief sects in the West, dl^ere 
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is also Greek Chrii^tianity and a number of 
other forms based on the interpretations of 
reformers and missionaries. These sects fiercely 
persecuted one another believing their own 
forms or interpretations as true. Great wars 
were fought amongst their followers. A 
number of inhuman massacres of opponents 
also took place in the past. But to-day the 
principle of religious toleration has been 
accepted out of political necessity. 

Christianity conceives God as one. One 
should love him with all one’s heart and soul. 

He is considered to be all- 
The conception of ggeing a,nd all-knowing and 

° * is righteous, holy, merciful 

and Just, and loving. There is a belief that king- 
dom of God will be completely established on the 
earth at some future time. God is also con- 
ceived to be aforgiver of men’s sins or wicked acts. 
Man is also asked to be forgiving and not to return 
evil for evil but good for evil. Jesus’ famous 
utterance when he was crucified was “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
God 'is the father of mankind. He is loving and 
forgiving to the repentant and saves them. 

;Jesus Christ and Christians accepted a 
Dun^er of conceptions and beliefs from Judaism, 
such;, as Last Judgment Bay, Paradise and Hell. 
Ohriitians number to-day about 65 millions of 
people who are spread all 
Proselytising re- ^orld. It is a great 

proselytising religion. The 
acti^jbies of its missionary societies have 
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brought new ideas, education and outlook to 
a number of peoples. It has often allied itself 
with political power and helped the imperial 
ambitions of Europeans in various parts of the 
World. In India it numbers about one crore of 
people. It has largely progressed under the 
British rule. Its importance has been to cause 
a change in the attitude of the Hindus towards 
the lower and depressed classes. Its missionary 
example has inspired Hindu reformers to go to 
the lowest of the low and to give them happi* 
ness and higher status in society by educating 
them and showing them higher ideals of life 
and society. It has strengthened the feeling 
of equality and brotherhood amongst the people. 

Christians in India numbered about 50 lakhs 
in 1921. There have been Nestorian Christians 
in India from early times. But their number 
began to increase •from the time of the Portu- 
guese who often used compulsion in conversion. 
Now there are a large number of foreign 
missions doing the work of conversion, education, 
medical and social welfare in India. The con- 
verts are increasing amongst lower and aborigi- 
nal Castes and tribes where the missions have con- 
centrated their influence and propaganda. They 
have a number of institutions spread throughout 
India financed by European countries. 

Christ’s Sermon on the mount contains hie 
new teachings. Important ones are given 
below : — 

1. Blessed are the poor in spirit :»for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. (3) 
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2. Blessed are they that mourn : for they 
shall be comforted. (4) 

3. Blessed are the meek : for they shall 
inherit the earth. (6) 

4. Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness : for thev shall be 
filled. (6) 

5. Blessed are the merciful : for they shall 
obtain mercy. (7) 

6. Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shall see God. (8) 

7. Blessed are the peace-makers : for they 
shall be called the children of God. (9) 

8. Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. (10) 

9. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. (11) 

10. But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also, (39) 

11. But I say unto you. Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despite- 
fuUy use you, and persecute you. (44) 

i7. ISLAM OR MUHAMMADANISM._ 

The word “Islam ” signifies “ submission ” 
to Gc^, and Muslims are “those who submit.” 

This religion was founded 
Muhammad its i,y Muhammad who lived in 
founder, Arabia from 670 to 632 A. D. 

He is called the prophet of Islam. He revealed 

io 
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the teachings of this religion in the sacred book 
called ‘Al«Koran.’ He was horn in Mecca where 
the old form of religion was animistic and 
idolatrous. He belonged to the family of 
Kureish which was the 

His early life. hereditary 'Custodian of the 

Holy Kaaha — a temple containing 360 idols. 
He in his early life followed the profession of 
shepherding and trading, and used to go to 
Syria and Palestine for trade. He was well- 
behaved in his early life, modest and pure in 
manners. At the age of 25 he married an elderly 
woman, Khadija, "who was 40 years of age, 
yet the marriage turned out to be very happy. 
He was however dissatisfied with the existing 
moral and social life of his people. Arabia was 
a country of warring tribes. They stopped 
fighting only for a period of a month or two 
every year to enable the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
At this period idolatry and very crude or savage 
social customs prevailed in Arabia, such as 
female infanticide or burying alive of young 
girls* . 

Muhammad’s early life till 40 seems to be 
uneventful. But the quarrels and feuds of his 
people impressed him greatly. 

His religious early travels he seems 

tendencies come in contact with 

the Jews, Christians and Persians* and to have 
learnt some new ideas of God and speiety from 
them. Por years after his marriage he used to 
retire to a cave on the Mount Hira for prayer 
and trying to peer into the mysteries of creation* 
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of life and death, of good and evil, to find order 
out of , chaos. 

He began to deliver his message when he 
was forty. He denounced idolatry and infanti- 
cide, and preached the Unity of God by declar- 
ing “The only proper basis for life for any 
man lies in his recognition of the Divine will 
at work in all men’s afiairs.’’ 

Islam is the name of the faith he preached. 
The Koran contains his teachings and tenets. At 
first the people did not take 
He preaches Islam, seriously but denounced 

him as a mad man. He was very harshly 
treated and he had to run away for his life 
from Mecca to Medina, 
His flight. called Hijrat or the flighty 

when he was 52 years of age in 622 A. D. Hi| 
only companion was Abu Bakr. He was 
hotly pursued by the Meccan people and 
narrowly escaped. But his faith in Divine help 
was great “ Be not distressed, God is with us.” 

He had often to fight the Meccans but he 
camei out victorious, lu this city of Medina 
} he preached his new religion 

His;fights. and gradually secured an 

inoreftsing number of followers. They were 
\ asked to take a sixfold 

His;|fledge. pledge “ We will not worship 

any |>ut the One God. We will not steal, 
neith^ ' .will we commit adultery, nor kill our 
childien. We will not slander- in anywise, 
npr l(fiU we disobey the Prophet in anything 
'that ^ right.’’ He built mosques for prajrers 
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which were to be done daily and on every 
Friday in congregation. 

His success against; .his former foes and 
others increased, and Mecca ultimately capitu- 
lated. His faith and politi- 
His success. power spread rapidly 

over all Arabia. He abolished idolatry and sent 
his message to Greek, Persian, Egyptian, and 
Abyssinian kings and wanted them to accept 
it. He died in 632 A. D. at 
His death. q£ g2. His last 

prayer was “Lord, grant me pardon. Join me 
to the companionship; on high! Eternity in 
Paradise ! Pardon ! the blessed companionship on 
high 1 ” One great trait which distinguishes him 
from other great prophets or saints is that he 
fought for his religion and established a politi- 
cal power which strengthened and helped the 
spread of his religfon. His life was worldly and 
in no way ascetic. But he was a great devotee 
of God and was always ready to suffer for the 
cause of truth as he understood it. But he was 
also a commander, an administrator and a law- 
giver. His great position 
His work. made his word law. His 

followers obeyed him completely and died for 
him. His life in general was simple, and he did 
everything for himself, aided his wives in 
household duties and mended his clothes. He 
was easy of access to all. 

“My sole help is in God. In Him do I 
iarusti and to Him do I /turn me.” ** Trust in 
Allah. Ahd Allah is sufficient as protector.” 
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Muhammad taught : — 

, (1) Belief in the One God, 

* ' , (2) Belief in the Koran. 


(3) Belief in Judgment, Paradise and Hell. 

On the resurrection * Aky, “ The trumpet 
shall be blown ; and beholdj^' from their graves 
unto their Lord shall they slip out,” when 
rewards and punishments will be awarded. 
” Verily the pious shall be in gardens and 
pleasure, enjoying what their Lord has given 
them ; for their Lord will save them from the 
torment of hell.” “ Eat and drink with good 
digestion, for that which you have done, 
reclining on couches in rows. And we will wed 
them to larger-eyed maids. And we will extend 
to them fruit and flesh such as they like” (S.B.B., 
9 ; 249-263). Hell for the wicked unbelievers 
is described as “ In hell shall they broil, and an 
ill resting place shall it be.” 

(4) Everything is predestined by God, 

^ “Naught shall befall us save what 
God has written for jus.” (S.B.E,, 
180). 

“Ye did not slay them but it was God 
who slew them. Nor didst thou 
shoot, when thou didst shoot, but 

l; God did shoot.” (S.B.E,, 9, 166). 

(^) Belief in His Prophets and Angels : — 

p. Muhammad is the' last and greatest 

I- ..prophet. • 
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Angels intercede witU Cod for the 
forgiveness of men, and surround 
the throne of Gk>d. 

The persons whom God loves are:-^ 
Those who do good. ^ 

Those who follow Muhammad, not the 
, proud er boastful. 

Those who believe and act aright. 
Those who fight for His cause, etc. 

His ways are stated to be inscruitable. He 
forgives or punishes whomsoever he pleases. 
There must be total submission to Him. He 
is described as all>knowing, all*powerfu], the 
merciful and so forth. 

Every Muslim is expected to perform *the 
Daily duties of following duties. 

Muslims. 

(1) Bepeat the Ealimat or confession of 

faith everyday “ There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammad is the prophet 
of Allah.” 

(2) Prayer to be done three or five times a 

day by facing towards Mecca. 

(3) Almsgiving ; “When ye have taken any 

booty, a fifth part belongeth to Allah, 
and to the Apostle, and to the near of 
kin and to orphans and to the poor 
and to the wayfarer.” 

(4) Fasting during the days of Bamzah. 

(5) The Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca: 

Where he is to circumanjibulate. the 
sacred .Mosque and to kiss the Kaaba 

\ or Black Stone seven tinups.; 
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Muslims are divided permanently into two 
sects, Sunnis and Shias, after the murder of Ali, 
and his son, Hussein, 
at the battle Kerbela, 680 
A. D. Shia stronghold is 
Persia. They are more liberal and tend 
towards mysticism and Sufism. They are 
also found in India. 


Two ^ects, Sunnis 
and Shias. 


There are a number of other sects, such as, 
Ahm^iyas, Wahabis (which is a puritanic sect), 
Sufis (which is a pietistic sect). Throughout 
history this religion has shown a militant pros- 
elytisation. It has been forcible also, receiving 
sanction and support from the Koran. 

“ Pight strenuously against the misbelievers 
and hypocrites and be stern towards them.” 
(S.B.E., 9, 292). 


‘■Fight those who believe not in God until 
they pay the tribute by their hands and be as 
little: ones.” (S.B.E., 6, 176-177). 


No'idolatry 

priesthood. 


and 


Muhammad emphasised the worship or 
approach to God directly and not through 
priests or images. He 
created an intense aversion 
towards idolatry. Wher- 
ever man may be he can pray at stated times. 
He l|elieved in work by every man and in 
facing the realities of life and not in loosing 
oneself in mere idleness or passive attitude 
towai|l8 life er in running away from the world. 
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Muhammad opened the ‘^portals of his faith 
to all, irrespective of race or colour. were 

„ equal in the eyes of God. 

Islam open to all. j i. i 

Muslims are equal. gave them an equal 

place in social organisation. 
The same law was to hold for all. This gave a 
greater place to backward and superstitious 
peoples. It was easily and willingly accepted 
by them as it raised them socially, morally and 
religiously. It was a simple faith with very 
little superstition and appealed to the instincts 
of hope, and ideas of reward and punishment 
of these peoples. 

He valued a man who worked : “ Those 
who earn honest living are beloved of God.” 
“God is gracious to him who earneth his living 
by his own labour and not by begging.” 

He enjoined ’charity thus: “Charity is a 
duty to every Muslim. He who hath not the 
means thereto, let him do a good or abstain 
from an evil one. That is his charity.” 

“Feed the hungry and visit the sick. Assist 
any person oppressed, whether Muslim or non- 
Muslim.” 

His idea of toleration is seen in the 
following : — 

“A perfect Muslim is he from whose tongue 
and hands mankind is safe.” “He is not a 
^ , Muslim who committeth 
ticm* * ° ° adultery or who ^tealeth, or 

who drinketh liquor or who 
embezzleth, beware, beware.” 
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** He who believel^ in one god and the life 
beyond^ let hi^m not injure his neighbour.” 

“^o you lore your Creator then love your 
fellowrbeings first.” 

“ God is not merciful to him who is not so to 
mankind.” 


There were early trading settlements of 
Arabs on the west and east coass. But regular 


Islam in India. 


contact began from the con- 
quest of Sindh in 712 A.D. 


Eronu Sultan Mahamud’s . invasions or raids 


(1000-1027 A.D.) and destructions of idols and 
temples, and plunder of her wealth and massncre 
of her innocent people, India came in real 
contact with Muhammadan countries, peoples, 
and civilisation. Muhammad Ghori’s conquest 
(1193 A.D.) established Muhammadan rule in 
India permanently and made the conversion of 
large masses of people to Islam a great pos- 
sibility. Political power supported the religious 
zeal for conversion. 


Islam has set up a conscious antithesis 
in its teachings between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. In spite of 
Antithesis between Koranic injunctions his fol- 
Muslim and non- [owers gradually developed 
the theory of perpetual 
warfare (Darul-harb) against non-Muslims. 
Muslim state was supposed to be chiefly 
iutedded for this purpose. Ambitious rulers 
have^used this theory for their personal ambi- 
tions'iand desire for plunder. Sultan Muhamad, 
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Amir Taimur, Aurangzeb and a host of others 
used it during their career. Consequently 
instead of bringing peace and gpod'Will and 
toleration, Buddhism and Brahmanism spfi^ed 
from their iconoclastic acts and forcible prosely- 
tism. Consequently the past history and a 
mental antithesis act as a great bar to the 
peaceful relations of the Muslims on one hand; 
and non -Muslims on the other. 


, There are roughly seven crores of Muslims 
in India or 22 per cent, according to the census 
at 1921. More than one- third 
Their number in are in Bengal. Less than 
one-fifth are in the Punjab. 
In each of these provinces they are more than 
half of the population. In the North-West 
Frontier ProvincOi Sind and Baluchistan they 
are about 80 per cent, of the population. In 
Cashmere they form over three-fourths of the 
population. In other provinces they are in 
small minorities. Most of them are converts 
from Hinduism. Establishment of Muhammadan 
rule and Muhammadan proprietors of the soil 
gave a large impetus and a hacking force to 
conversion. 


But amongst these converts a number of 
old practices and leaning towards ancestral 
_ traditions remain, for ex- 

Con verts. ample, in the veneration of 

departed saints, the help of Hindu astrologer^ 
and so forth. 
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Sumiis trbo are the traditionalists are more 
numerous. They accept sunnat or collected 
. , -t body of usages as possessing 
Sannis. authority concurrent with 

or supplemehtary to the Koran. Shias reject 
this view. 

Shias reject, the first three Imams — Abu 
Bakr, Umar and Usman. They maintain that 
the spiritual and temporal 
power of the faithful was 
vested in Ali and his descendants through 
Hassan and Hussein. They observe the 
Muharram in memory of their martyrdom and 
conduct Tazias in procession which are repre- 
sentations of tombs of mattyrs. 

Sufis believe that human soul is an eman- 
cipation from Godi and that it is always seekings 
and yearning to rejoin the 
source from which it sprang. 
Absorption in the Divinity is the ultimate object 
to be attained. 


Moplahs are 11 lakhs in Malabar. They are 
descendants of Arab immig- 
Moplahs. rants in the 10th century. 

I^ohras are converts from Hinduism, 
s They are Shias of Isjtialiya 

Bohlas'. sect. Khojas or Khwajas 

or bo|iourable converts are also Shias of the 
I Ismaliya sect. Their head 

Khc|as. jg Agakhan of Bombay. 
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iS. THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN NATIONAL 
LIKE. 

Religion in its most developed aspect incul- 
cates a certain adherence to what is admitted 
, . as the highest and most 
Use of religion. valuable perfection of 

human life. It does not deal with what is 
purely material or economic, emotional or 
rational. It modifies their worldly, narrow, 
selfish outlook and Views them from higher 
regions of truth, idealism, humanitarianism and 
spirituality. Religious institutions give con- 
crete shape to such higher outlook in the form 
of doctrines and ceremonies, and rules and 
regulations of individual and social life. They 
are imposed on individuals and families from 
without so that their course of life may easily 
lead them into * higher realities of human 
existence. 

Nation is a limited idea. In relation to 
family, caste or tribe it is a higher unit, but in 
; relation to humanity or uni- 

Nation and reli- verse it is a narrow gi’oup. 
8’®“* Life we know does not end 

with aims and limits of a nation. It crosses 
its political, economic, intellectual and moral 
boundaries. It extends to humanity and aims 
a.t reaching universe and its reality. Therefore 
religion has a place in n^ional life because life 
4oes not end with natfon. Religion gives a 
definite theory of the Universe or a T^orld view. 
'There are things other than and higher than a 
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nation or national life. Man has various aspecta 
and aspirations, bonds and interests which are 
universal and lead to ultimate realities. There* 
fore it is one of the needs of good or ideal life 
to know what is higher life or beyond life, 
and with its help to lead or to reform our daily 
lives. Religion has helped in realising the 
conceptions of oneness of life, of peace, tolera* 
tion and service as the daily, necessity of man. 
It has led not only to individual saintliness but 
also to social betterment. It has made a 
hurndn being to understand . his place in the 
universe and the value of his group or nation 
as an ideal or organisation. Thus religion gives 
a view and a vision of a perfects reality or 
rationality and embodies it in rules of conduct 
which mould and transmute our daily life. It 
creates and sustains faith in and moral fervour 
for the essential values of life, coming as they 
do from the depths of the soul. This spiritual 
outlook of religion is a necessity in our life. 
It helps society not only to look around and 
beyqnd its narrow interest, and makes it realise 
the interdependent aspect of secular and spiri* 
tual life. Differences to be seen in the world 
are co-ordinated into a harmonious whole under 
its transcendental outlook, and virtues, such as 
tolerance, peace, patience, serenity and self- 
con^l receive sanction and reality. Just as 
universe is viewed as a whole, similarly every 
manUs valued independently and his dignity 
and i worth recognised. Thus man is visioned 
as ^vine, and a true citizen as divine servant 
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who should use and employ his powers for the 
harmony and development of all. The national 
conception of a citizen being a mere tax^^payer 
or voter has to be given up under the influence 
of religion which makes him a divine agent 
possessing definite functions and duties towards 
society and humanity in ennobling their life. 
The work amongst the lowest of the low, in hos- 
pitals, prisons, slums, battlefields, is an inspira- 
tion to service born of religious mentality and 
inorality. Similarly the noble tone in all work is 
. its result. It makes for good life and full life 
which a true citizen must lead or try to attain. 

The conception of religion is not one but 
many. Its tenets and practices have differed 
in different countries and 
The principle of vrith different persons and 
religious toleration, followers. Different 

religions have quarrelled with and persecuted 
one another thinking their own forms and 
^expressions to be true and divinely sanctioned 
nr inspired. This attitude instead of creating 
harmony and peace in the world has led to 
bloodshed or forcible conversions. The problem 
of religion being concerned with transcendental 
things has been stated in different ways by 
religious founders who were inspired to solve 
it. Their followers not seeking the inner spirit 
but seeing the outer forms ibdulged in in- 
tolerant attitude towards other forms. But 
religion, if it is essentially anything, must 
possess a spirit of toleration and^love and 
service of all and cannot consist in mere 
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observance of forms and ceremonies. Toleration 
other’s religious opinions is not only a neigh- 
bourly necessity or a utilitarian doctrine but a 
true religious attitude or principle. In India this 
principle of freedom or toleration of- religious 
opinion was very early recognised. It grew 
with the religious life and experience of the 
people. The great king Asoka has expressed it 
in one of his great edicts. In India it became 
embodied as a living principle of people’s life, 
and thus averted religious coflicts and wars, 
and left the people to follow one opinion or 
another according to their choice and conviction. 
Jews, Christians and Muslims did not accept 
this principle. As long as there was one reli- 
gion in the country and there were no sects 
in the same religion — ^protestants or heretics — 
there was peace and toleration in the country. 
But a rise of new opinion in the country or a 
contact with different religious in a career of 
conquest brought conflicts, because uniformity 
of religion was lost. 

in modern times no one country is inhabited 
by persons of one religion and one opinion. 
Modern state and therefore in order to 
and religion. live peacefully for their 

political, economic and social welfare people 
must accept the principle of religious toleration 
whatever their old notions and practices may 
have been. True religious spirit and necessities 
of nafional life require the acceptance of the 
principle of religious toleration and an 
adherence to it. Those citizens who are against 
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it Me neither religious nor national nor human. 
India is a country full of all religions and there 
those who do not accept and follow this princi- 
ple are the enemies of religion, morality and 
humanity. They retard and kill the growth 
and life of the people. No state can tolerate 
religious intolerance. Freedom of religious 
worship is a sine qua non of modern life. 
Medieval conceptions of intolerance must be 
suppressed. All higher life and thought points 
to it. 




CHAPTER V. 
SOCIAL LIFE. 


Social life of a people is expressed and 
organised in their institutions, customs and 
beliefs. Indian life has a variety of these. They 
are deep-rooted in the minds of the people. 
They have originated and developed in the past 
and ttiey express to-day the main features of 
the Indian social life. Under various influences 
they show changes wKlcTi. they have undergone 
and may undergo. Tt is necessary in pur study 
of citizenship to know a few important^^of these 
institutions, customs and 'lAiHefs. , ‘ 


Social life of India is largely doi^minated by 
the institutions of, Varn^ and dati, ^d the joint 

T j. ... familt. ’.'These' are very old 
Indian social ms- . x-a i- ' j ^ 

titutions. institutions and are sup- 

posed to be based on Vedie 

sanctions. 


I. VARNA. 


Tarna originally meant colour but as a social 
term it meant an order or class. Its origin can 
„ , be traced to the Vedas. In 

Varnaf Purusasukta hymn (R. V., 10) 

a picture of creation is given 
in which the parts of the great Ood from which 
the Brabmana, Ksattriya, Vaisya and Sudra 


emanated are given. It is a highly figurative and 
imaginative theory of creation. In it both the 


11 ^ 
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Brahmana and the fire come out from the mouth 
of the Purusa, the Sudra and the earth are pro- 
duced from its feet, the Bajanya from its arms, 
the Vaishya from its thighs. This Vedic theory 
was taken as a sanction for the permanent 
classification of society on a fourfold basis by 
Manu, and other lawgivers and was rigidly 
followed by society. In the Vedas however we 
find the people divided into Yajanasilas and 
Ayaji^nasilas or Aryas and non-Aryas. Those 
who did not follow the Vedic religion were desig- 
nated as Avrata, Anyavrata, Akarman, Abrah- 
mana. There were also such others who were 
termed Anas (noseless), Krishnatvacha (black- 
skinned), or Dasyu or Sudra. Amongst the Aryas 
the classification into Brahmanas, Esattriyas, and 
Vaisyas was mentioned but was not considered 
rigid. The Varnas .were really the classifications 
of worldly occupations of man which are necessary 
for the well-being of society. Teachers and priests 
were called Brahmanas ; rulers and adminis- 
trators, Esattriyas; farmers, merchants and 
bankers, Vaisyas and artisans and labourers, 
Sudras. These vocations were followed by 
people according to their ability and status. Bat 
they according to Varna theory were not con- 
fined to any group of persons. Merit or. liking 
alone entitled a man to follow a particular 
profession. Bhagavadgita emphasised this inter- 
pre^tion of Varna theory. To each Varna or 
principal occupation a number of groups of 
persons or Jatis came later to attach tnemselves, 
(mnsidering thefollowing of any other occupation 
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as prohibited or degraded work. This led to 
the sabsequent identification of Varna with 
certain Jatis and not with others, though origi- 
nally it Was not so. This disappearance of Varna 
theory based on the colour or kind of work or 
its merging into the Jati theory based on birth 
and boycott created the foundation of the new 
Hinduism which is rigid in its social institutions 
and customs. 

2. JATI. 


Jati means a group of persons kindred in 
origin and maintaining marriage and food 


Conception of Jati. 


relations. Such Jatis have 
been numerous in India from 


ancient times. Particular Jatis followed one 


or other of the Varna professions and would not 
follow any other. Sentiment and tradition were 
gradually created that it was either a degrada* 
tion or a prohibition on the part of Sastras to 
follow any other profession than followed 
hereditarily. Thus the early freedom of choice 
of occupation soon disappeared under a growth 
of new customs or Sastraic injunctions. Thus 
the freedom of Varna theory was replaced by 
the s^tus or bonds of Jati theory. Change of 
profession and status was not allowed. There 
was nb scope for the development of man. In 
Vedio times, the Varna was not a hereditary 
caste. ' Though differentiation of functions was 
recognised they were not allotted to definite 
Jatis lor hereditary castes. Brahman did not 
mean ja hereditary priest. Yajana (officiating 
at saclifice), Adhyapana (teaching), Pratigraha 
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(acceptance of gifts) were practised by non- 
Brafamanas. Change of Yarna was possible. 
A number of professions could be followed by 
the same person.. 

But gradually the Jati theory rose. 
Certain Jatis alone could follow a particular 
Rise 'of the Jati Yarna occupation, that is, 
theory. Varna idea could be Brahmanas, Esat- 
merged in Jati. triyas, Yaisyas or Sudras. 
No iifterchange of professions and acquisition of 
higher status attached to those professions 
were possible in this birth. Each of the Yarnas 
or professions came to be regarded as of a higher or 
lower status. The Brahman profession was put the 
highest in importance and status, that of Ksattriya 
next, that of Yaisya after that, and that of Sudra 
last. Those who followed the first came to be 
regarded as the highest and similarly those who 
followed the others were considered next in 
importance according to the stated order. Thus 
from early times after the Vedic period we see 
that there were not four Jatis but a number of 
Jatis, each of which was attached to one of the 
four Yarnas and when a Jati was not allowed to 
change its profession, the profession itself came 
to be considered as belonging to particular 
Jatis and not others, and thus Yarna became 
identified with Jati. Brahmana, a profession, 
became Brahmana, a J ati or caste. This change is 
visible in the period that followed the Yedic period. 
Jati originally did not depend on any»profe8sion. 
It was based on kinship, real or fictitious, wherein 
exogamy and endogamy prevailed founded on a 
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system of Gotras and Pravaras which were 
names of first anscestors and their prominent 
descendants. Marriage and food relations were, 
later regulated on their basis. Intermarriages 
and interdining did take place in early times 
between different Jatis but the restriction was 
that higher Jatis could take women from lower 
Jatis which was known as Anuloma system. 
Pratiloma system was not recognised as 
legitimate, that is, a man of the lower Jati 
could not marry a woman of the higher 
Jati.' If such a union took place both the 
persons were punished, boycotted and degraded 
into new lowest Jatis which were considered 
largely untouchable. 

The Jati idea is based on birth and must have 


arisen out of the notion of purity of blood and 


Origin of Jati. 


colour and the sameness of 
religious and social customs 


and conceptions. It cannot be considered to be 
a normal development of the enlarged family, 
because each Jati includes different but allied 


families; nor can it be taken to be identified 
with a particular economic occupation, because 
the inembers of one Jati do not and did not 
follow the same profession. Similar social and 
religious customs and conceptions united allied 
families into Jatis. Later on they gradually 
came to confine themselves to particular 
econbnfic pursuits or professions according to 
the ^eds of times. And then these Jatis split 
into ; subcastes when occupations came to be 
grad0 into higher .or lower;, and v^hen they led to 
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some change in conimon tifaditional conceptions 
and customs. DilSerentiation in customs and 
ceremonies has been a great factor in maintain* 
iiig the aloofness or subdivision of Jatis. The 
other factor has been the ideas of purity of 
blood and colour. Thus Jati is mainly an idea 
of purity in food, marriage hnd ritual. It 
was a 'defensive weapon against deterioration 
of colour and conflict of customs or ideals 
I of conduct. Those Jatis who followed Brahmana 
occupation may have led in this distinction 
and aloofness of Jatis and rigidity of profession. 
They were the guardians and teachers of Aryan 
culture, and others may have imitated them in 
this process, each Jati and profession (vritti) 
thinking itself superior to some others in some 
respects. It was distinctly seen that incorpora- 
tion of alien races, had led to deterioration in 
speech, customs, colour and ideals. Hence 
arose the apathy towards intermarriages in order 
to preserve the purity of the highest Aryan 
culture. This may be seen in the restrictions 
about’the study of the Vedas. 

The prohibition of interdining between 
castes was not prevalent in olden times. 
Brahmana, Ksattriya, and Vaisya could eat the 
food cooked by each other as seen from the Maha- 
- . bharata. Manu says twice- 

Interdmmg, should not eat food 

cooked by the Sudra (4, 223). But he allows 
the food cooked by a Budra who is attached 
to oneself^ or is one’s barber, \nilkman, 
slave, family-friend or co-sharer in the profits 
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of agtioulture to be partakea (4, 2i53)i Twice- 
born could dine with each other. Later ideas of 
vegetarianism and cleanliness of food strength- 
ened and restricted int^rdining. 

Thus we may state; roughly that there was — 

(1) A Varna pelriod at the time of the 
^ - - . - - Vedas when ocou*- 

pations were not 
determined 

birth (upto SCO B. C.) 

(2) Then a Varna and Jati period at the 
time of Manu when occupations were 
gradually falling into the hands of 
particular Jatis but were not mono- 
polised but there was the segregation 
of the Ghandalas or untouchables 


Periods in Indian 
social history. 


(800 B. 0.-200 B. 0.) 

(3) A Jati period after Manu when a Jati 

meant a monopoly of a particular 
profession and a particular high or 
low status (200 B. 0.-600 A. D.), and 

(4) A period of multiplication of Jatis and 

XJpajatis (600 A. D. onwards). 

There was thus no Vedic theory of four 
castes. There was only an ideal classification of 
professions into four divisiohs according to their 
importance. Even if there was a theory of four 
castes it was an ideeJ theory which has remained 
as y^k a mere ideal and not been realised during 
any jbeHod of Indian history. 

The functions of the four Varhas have been 

Fui|:tionsof four ^ways stet^ to beaafollowS. 

Varn^. Katitilya’s Artha Sastra says: 
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(1) Brahmana Varna was assigned the 
duties, of Yajana (sacrifice), Yajana 
(officiating af a sacrifice), Adhyayana 
(studying]^ Adhyapana (teaching), Dana 
(gift) and Pratigraha (accepting a gift). 

(2) Ksattriya Varn^^ those of Yajana, 

; Adhyayana, Dana, Sastrajiva (living 

by fighting), and Bbuta Baksana 
(protection of beings). 

(8) Vaisya Varna, those of Yajana, Adhya* 
yana, Dana, Erishi (agriculture), 
Pasupalya (rearing of cattle), Vanijya 
(commerce), and Eusida (banking). 

(4) Sudra Varna, those of service of the 
twice-born, Vartta (labour in agricul- 
ture, etc.), and Earukusilava Earma 
(work as artists and bards). 

These duties had to be performed efficiently 
for the harmonious working of the society and 
hence duties of the same or allied character 
which required particular qualifications were 
grouped under one head, and others under 
other heads. There were other degraded occupa- 
tions which were followed by the Ohandalas who 
were considered untouchables. In the begin- 
ning it seems that these professions were not 
restricted to any Jati but later on particular Jatis 
came to monopolise higher occupations and 
other Jatis were left to follow the lower. 

The principles which differentiated castes 
were primarily* those of kinship, endogamy or 
.Multiolicity of Jatis. purity of blood, and simi- 
lar!^ of customs and ceremonials. These 
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groups split and multiplied irhen people 
settled in new territories!, wbioh were 
considered unholy or not fit to be inhabited 
by tbe Aryas and where their practices, 
customs and professions were likely to change. 
The old groups which had remained behind 
would look dcwn upon these new groups 
because of their outlandish behaviour, speech or* 
customs and professfCns. There was also an 
addition to the number of castes when new 
races ,came and settled in the country, and 
though they gradually adopted local customs 
and professions their foreign birth was a bar 
to their admission into the orthodox folds of 
similar castes. Further, violations of customs 
and usages led to the social boycott or degra- 
dation of persons who consequently formed new 
castes. Then the formation of Srenis (guilds) 
or associations of merchants and artisans for 
economic purposes led to the identification of a 
Jati with a profession, and thus to the forma- 
tion of a close corporation or a separate caste 
of those who followed a particular trade or 
occupation. The rise of new religious sects 
or schools added to the number of castes by 
splitting the old. 

These forces have been moulding the struc- 
ture of Hindu society for the last two thousand 
yefirs or more. There has 
Causes of disinte- been no strong religious or 
gration^- political influence which 

^ould^ have unified these groups. Religious 
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philosophies digested and propounded eternal 
problems and did not deal with worldly and 
social interests. Want of a strong central 
government, absence of^, ideas and systems of 
centralisation and unification, and the weak 
position of the king as the legislator or moulder 
^6f society prevented the use of^Lpolitical power 
for Uniting the people into a more harmonious 
whole. 

Reformation of Hindu social organisation 
was not generally the aim of Hindu religious 
reformers and political em- 
Work of reformers perors. The early ideal of 
and emperors. fourfold division of society 

was not even striven for. Union of subcastes 
and castes was hardly accepted as a working 
ideal and attempted. The factors which unite 
men permanently in one mould were absent. 
Religion and religious tradition instead of 
uniting all groups sanctioned this system of 
castes. There was no national ideal, nor any 
national feeling was created and fostered. 
The large extent of the country and defective 
intercommunication tended to maintain the 
special characteristics of various races and their 
various customs,’ modes of speech and associa- 
tion. Before any common danger . could rise 
which would unify the people, castes had taken 
a firm root and in turn prevented the rise of a 
Oommon feeling. Religious reformers looked to 
other worldly affairs, and though Aihey con- 
demned the caste system religiously, they did 
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not work for its eradication s^ially. Contact 
with the aborigines and peoples of low blood 
„ , , . and culture encouraged 

Orthodox views. p^de of blood and culture. 

Ideas of ceremonial purity led to the employment 
of less civilised or defeated races in occupationa 
of manual labour. The doctrine of Karma and 
Funarjanma created and strengthened the ideas 
of the status in society. The spirit of the 
whole Brahmanical system strengthened these 
tendenpies. Intermarriage and interdining 
came to be considered as leading to Varna- 
samskara or confusion of functions or castes 
and consequently to hell. A religious terror 
was created round about them, and the Pandits 
and people stuck up to them. The political 
authority or king who could have promoted 
unity Was enjoined upon as his chief function 
the maintaining of the various castes and groups 
in the path of their duties and the prevention of 
their transgression. The king’s power itself 
was limited. He cannot be an absolute 
sovereign. He had no law-making power, 
Hence the whole social organisation was in 
spirit static, being considered as divinely 
sanctidned. 

Manu says, following the Vedic theory, 
“ For the sake of the prosperity of the world 
He (Bt^man) caused the Brahman a, the 
Ksattriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra to proce^ 
from iis mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his 
Feet aid allott^ to each of these his distinctive 
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duties.” Having stated this general theory he 
goes on to mention mixed groups, which are 
the results of a series of crosses or inter- 
marriages between the four original groups, 
known as Anulomaj and Pratilomaj forms. He 
also, notes the Vratya groups or those twice- 
born castes who are fallen by neglecting their 
sacred duties, and the Obandala or outcasts 
groups. . He also mentions the particular 
approved occupations of these various groups. 
Thus we find an elaborate and highly differen- 
tiated social system in Manu’s time. We also 
find the occupations of Brahmana Jatis to be 
as various as Dr, Bichard Picke states them to 
be in Buddha’s time (Manu 3, 149-167). It 
seems therefore that the traditional division of 
four castes had no distinct existence. The 
society was made , up of a number of diverse 
and heterogeneous groups wbo held themselves 
to belong to one of the four groups or the other 
but who maintained their distinct unity one way 
or the other. 

Generally the position of Brahmanas and 
Hsattriyas was superior to those of Vaisyas and 
Sudras, On the productive 
of the fou? Vwnas. la^Jour of these the cultured 
and political work of the two 

upper classes depended. Idanu and the Haha* 
bharata say that the people were entrusted, to 
Brahmanas and kings. Yaisyas a^d Sudras 
paid gifts and taxes for their .maintenance, and 
work, ■ ■ 
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Learned and virtuous Brabmanas (Srotriyas) 
following their real functions were to be 


Brahmana. 


respected and exempted 
from taxes as they did not 


earn or possess property but lived on alma 
or grants, whilst following their spiritual work. 
Commercial Brabmanas following other occu* 


pations were not so exempted. This meant 
that the Brahmana Yarna was to be exempted 


liot the groups of persons who called themselves 


Brahmana Jatis but did not follow the Brahmana 


functions. They could not be made subject to 
a king on account of their high spiritual posi* 
tion. They had to be selfless and not greedy and 
to live in performing religious duties. There* 
fore they were not to serve anybody, but could 
claim maintenance but not luxury from other 
Varnas. Their high spiritual position was to 
be the great consideration in meting out to 
them lighter punishment. There were other 
small privileges but they never resulted in the 
creation of a Brahmana class which tyrannised 
over ; other Varnas in matters of their worldly 
pursuits and position. Brahmana was to be 
less in this world and to prepare more for the 
next. Though Brabmanas were learned advi- 
sers they did not usurp political or economic 
power in the country which would have led to 
the loss, of their real Brahmanahood or spiritual 
pre-eminence. Eicke in his *' Social Organisation 
in Northern India” says “ Pali texts know of 
no privileged position of the Brabmanas in 
the e^es of law.” 
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Groups of persons who came to call them- 
aelves as Brahmaua Jati, were found to follow 
various professions, religious, political and 
economic. But the real Brahmaua Yama was 


permitted to follow some Ksattriya and Yaisya 
professions in times of calamity, and not Sudra 
professions. But they were not to be permanent- 
j ly adhered to. Ksattriyas and 
V»isy»g h«d no disabUitie. 
religious, legal or economic, 
No doubt their duties were fixed but they could 
study the Vedas and other Vidyas, sacrifice to fire 
and God and enter temples and worship freely. 
Vaisyas being the productive class had to pay 
taxes, to practise charities and to maintein 
other Varnas. On Yaisya Yama depended the 
material security of the people as on Ksattriya 
Yarna their political freedom and on Brahmana 
Varna their spiritual merit. 

A number of Jatis or groups followed 
Yaisya profession. There was never one Yaisya 
Jati or Ksattriya Jati. Some groups came 
later to be called Ksattriya or Yaisya Jatis even 
though they lost or gave up their real profession. 
Though the rise of new and foreign religions, 
and political states in India has led to the decay 
of religious and political power and function of 


hereditary and indigenous groups and to their 
undertaking Yaisya or Sudra professions, the 
Yaisya and Sudra classes have not lost their 
old, professions even where new .competing 
grpups from foreign countries ana the old 
Brahmana and Ksattriya classes have adopted 
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their professions in the new economic struggle 
for livelihood. The old higher professions have 
been captured by foreigners, and the consequent 
loss of them along with the loss of indigenous 
commerce and industries due to free foreign 
competition has created a new Yarna system 
which has led to a complete Varnasankara un- 
known before and has created a new type of 
deteriorated character in harmony with the 
professions and works pursued hy the people. 

^udra class had religious disabilities. 
They were not allowed Vaidio Acharas, study, or 
, sacrifice, though they as a 

class are mentioned in the 
Rigveda. Even hearing of the recitation of the 
Vedas was prohibited. They were severely 
punished if they did it. Their position was at 
the end of the social ladder. Their professions 
being of menial nature and dependent on others 
kept them where they were. No doubt there 
were some few who had become kings and some 
other$ merchants and consequently they had 
added power and wealth to individual families, 
raised their status and had merged themselves 
in higher groups. But Sudra professions were 
mainly arts and crafts and labour. They had 
some legal disabilities from the point of view 
of hai^er punishment in oases of offences against 
high^ classes, and according to nature of 
offencsBS, such as rape, adultery and assault. _ 
Siudra classes generally consisted of indl- 
genoi)^; non- Aryans who were very numerous, 
and largely settled in villages and satisfied 
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numerous local economic needs. They were 
a large number of sudra subcastes correspond* 
ing to several tribes. They were not reduced 
to slavery nor exterminated by Aryans but used 
as servants for menial work and occupations. 
Their speech, dress, gods, food and customs 
differed and hence they were not allowed the full 
privileges of the Aryan community in religious, 
political and economic matters. They were not 
ill-treated but protected in their economic gains 
and personal and proprietary rights. Equalisa- 
tion with higher classes would have resulted 
in the deterioration of Aryan speech, custom, 
culture and religion. This fear maintained 
them in an isolated, unprivileged and sub* 
. , r ordinate position. No sys- 
No socia re orm. ^g^atic attempt was made 

to lift them, to improve their speech, customs 
and food. Hence the various groups in society 
remained where they had reached. The static 
conception of a perfect social organisation was 
accepted and followed. No examination of 
social forms as they existed was done so as to 
find out whether they conformed to Vedio or 
Manu’s conceptions and injunctions. Whatever 
unconscious change or lapse had come about 
was accepted as sanctioned and desirable. 
The eye of reason, utility or Sastra was not 
allowed to fall on the order as it was. It was 
a rule of the existing order, right or wrong. 
There seems to have been a time when upper 
castes married Sudra women, and *they were 
recognised as Anuloma marriages and not 
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prohibited. Sudra men marrying women 
of the higher classes were definitely prohibited^ 
the connections being considered Pratiloma. 

After the fifth or sixth generation, the offsprings 

of Anuloma marriages were taken to have 
attained the caste of the original progenitor. 
But later on even Anuloma forms fell into 
disuse and were disapproved. The children of 
such marriages were taken to belong to their 
mother’s caste or a new or mixed caste,^ which 
was sypposed to follow particular callings. 

European writers who have devoted much 
labour to the study of castes in tracing' its 
historical and sociological 

European classifi- origin and development have 
cation of castes.. classified castes roughly 
into (1) tribal or racial castes, (2) functional or; 
occupational castes, (3) local or migrating castes, 
(i) religious or sectarian castes, (6) mixed 
castes, (6) the fallen or untouchable yastes, and 
(7) castless groups. 

Yarious factors which go , to unite men 
Factors in this have been stated in this 
classification. classification. 

(1) Tribal or racial groups : 

These divisions are common to all primitve pie- 
ties. Kinship and the idea of a common ancestor 
are tho dominant ideas which hold men together. 
They ajre also bound by common custoips and 
beliefsl' Their social relations are controll^.by 
the ide|i9 of endogamy and exogapay. Purity of 
bloi^ dnd identity of custom are the chi^d 
oontroliing factors^ ^ - . : - , ' ; . 
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In India to keep the Aryan rape ptM^ in 
blood so far as it might be was attempted very 
soon after the deteriorated -results of free and 
indiscriminate contact with indigenous races 
were seen in the purity in language and speech, 
the colour of the progeny, and the q^uality of 
new customs and nations. Brahmanas as gViides 
and lawgivers, laid down prohiintory rules to 
keep the 'highest Aryan groups pure. The 
otberinixed castes made similar rules in order to 
preserve whatever Aryan blood they had. Thus 
iht||marriage and later interdining stopped. 

• ; /¥ (2) Eunctional or occupational groups : 

in former times when all kind of education 
was not imparted in schools, occupations which 
required skill and therefore special training 
could be imparted by the father to the son or 
by the master to the apprentice. Hence parti* 
cular professions can^e to he hereditary in the 
families which followed them. They would 
impart the knowledge and skill to their sons' 
and relations and not to others. They alone 
would be able to follow these pursuits success- 
fully. Their early training and apprenticeship 
would fit them for it by nature and by acquired 
skill. These families came to possess common 
customs and traditions and naturally united for 
common welfare and social relations. They 
developed an organisation for their economic 
security and prosperity. They thus consolidated 
into close corporations or pastes. This state 
which they created for themselves was xeeog* 
iliMd ;^y the law of the county and* hence 
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became rigid for no one was allowed to euoroaob, 
upon their rights anil privileges as the efficient 
performance of their occupations was a great 
necessity of society and this was the only way 
to do it. 

(3) Local or migrating groups : 

Newcomers have always been looked upon 
with an eye of suspicion or aloofness by the 
natives of a place. They are kept outside the 
local pale because of their foreign birth, 
outlandish behaviour and customs, and some- 
times their economic encroachment or competi- 
tion. Hence even if they succeed in settlihg 
down in the new country by conquest or by 
introducing new arts or crafty they still are 
left to form their own social groups and asso- 
ciations. While the people of the country from 
which they have come look down upon them 
for having lost the purity of their old customs 
or blood in transmigrating to new or unholy 
countries. In this way groups which were united 
formerly split owing to these migrations and 
new settlements. For example, Brahmanas, 
who were of one group, gradually spread 
throughout India and split into subgroups owing 
to the development of new customs, beliefs, food 
and langUjages. There was also a change in 
their blo(^ as different groups did not stop the 
Auuloma ^orms of marriage at one and the same 
time and ias they intermingled with different 
types ol pfbples indifferent parts of the country. 
Their degjrees of purity or contact and later 
deveiopmlnt differed. Thus the Excess of 
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assimilation of foreigners and differentiation 
of migrants differed and led to the rise of local 
castes or groups who differed from the parent 
groups or neighbourhood groups in some aspects 
of life. 

(t) Religious or sectarian groups : 

In early times the influence of religion was 
very great. Every aspect of life was moulded 
or viewed *from the religious background. 
Differentiation of peoples was based on the 
differences of religious beliefs and practices. 
InVedic times those who were Aryans were 
Yajanasila or believed and followed a system of 
sacrifice and were distinguished from Dasyus 
and others who were designated as a Yajanasila, 
that is, not believing in and following the Arya 
system of sacrifices. When religion alone came 
to be considered as a bond of community, 
irrespective of kinship or occupation or locality, 
religious groups resulted. Christians and 
Muslims are religious groups or sects, irrespec- 
tive of race or occupation of its f t)llowers. In 
India Yaisnavas, Saivas, Buddhists, Jainas and 
other close groups are primarily religious, and 
secondarily they have become social or 
endogamous. 

The exaltation and dominance of religious 
spirit over worldly life led to the influence of 
priests. And amongst their followers rose a 
spirit of separate community or sect which led 
to 'their being formed isolated units even 
socially. They prohibited or regulated inter- 
marriage; food, : and occupations, and thus 
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laid dovrn the conditions and. degrees of social 
intercourse with others. 

Thus ideas of purity and pollution, have 
played a large part in the creation of castes and 

The ideae of purity *«'"?»■ “'“““j 

and pollution. ness in blood, religion, speech 

and customs largely underlie 
the segregation or isolation of one group from 
the other, each one looking down upon some 
others as impure and polluted and unworthy to 
be associated with. These barriers in the unity 
of human race may be minimised hut cannot he 
eradicated if there are degrees of purity and 
impurity noticeable in the ways of life of differ- 
ent peoples. In India this caste feeling seems 
to be ingrained in the society. It has become 
rigid owing to various influences. It cannot 
be fully abolished because its roots are embedded 
deep down in the religion, social customs, 
economic occupations, intellectual pursuits, and 
other aspects of people’s life. It is only if they 
give up their religion that this may become 
possible, which change is not desirable nor 
attainable. But its rigour and rigidity may be 
minimised owing to its dangers to religion, 
society, economic and political security of the 
people. . It would hardly be due to any other 
motives bpt utilitarian. 

Certain advantages are attributed to the 
caste confeption and organisation of society. 
They must be noted here in order to^ value its 
merits an4 defects as social institution. 
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It is stated that it' created strong and 
consolidated units in society which had more 
, j things in common than with 

Its a vantages. others. They thus strength* 

ened the efficient working of the various func- 
tions of the society and minimised competition^ 
and waste by reducing conflict and hatred. It 
is also maintained that purity of blood was 
preserved within the caste and hence higher 
castes maintained their higher moral, mental 
and’ physical qualities. Old traditions and 
customs, old arts, skill and craftsmanship, were 
preserved because of their hereditary transmission 
and practice in castes. Castes looked after 
their own poor, and developed ideas of self-sacri- 
fice and subordination of self-interest to caste 
interests. It was suitable to the functional 
organisation of society in its economic pursuits 
wWre the interests of the workers or producers, 
and the speciality developed in skill and art could 
be maintained, and the confusion and the con- 
flict of interests and pursuits could be avoided. 

It has proved a great strength to religious 
organisation. No mass conversions of Hindus 
to foreign converting religions was possible. 
Each family and each caste fought against and 
resisted conversions even if a few others did 
not. Its conservatism, its stronghold upon its 
members, its system of penalty and excommuni- 
cation made Hindu socie^ self-governing, when 
the political power of the country was foreign 
and when kings were interested in destreying 
Hindu religion. The king was expected to 
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maintain the social order, but he being a foreigner 
by religion and interests could not be esiipected 
to do this. Hence caste organisations supplied 
the vend created^ in the organisation of Hindu 
society and religion, when Hindu kings, and 
Hindu priests had lost their power. Caste orga- 
nisation and gradation suited admirably the 
Hindu philosophical ideas of Karma, Punarjanma 
and the theory of three gunas, Satva, Rajas, and 
Tamas. Good actions led to birth in a higher 
caste or as a higher being, and bad actions to 
. a birth in a lower caste or as a lower being. 
This prevented discontent which would result 
from equalitarian ideas about human beings. 
Men and women, rich and poor, high and low, 
were satisfied with the status in which they 
were liorn as being the result of their past 
actions. They only hoped to escape from the 
present position by doing good actions in this 
birth, and then by acquiring a higher position 
in the next birth. Hence no attempt was 
made or was even thought of in order to rise 
above the position in which they were born. 
This autbbritarian conception of society ruled 
the minds of the people and prevented social 
upheavals of lower or oppressed classes and their 
mass conversions to other religions. Caste 
system helped different races to come together 
and different cultural traditions to co-operate io- 
gether. ^i^re was no doubt certain inequality , 
and exclulfreneBs hut there was also a harmoni-* 
sation of |nifferent groups in a scheme of life. 
No group In^as allowed to hinder the progress of 
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aoiother which was advanced. Indiscrimihate 
racial mixture in blood, custom and speech- wai^ 
not allowed. Savarna marriage between allied 
types meant that their level of Colour, culture 
and social development was similar. 

. Then caste system also meant a synthesis 
of the skill of different groups who followed 
different pursuits or functions which were 
compliinentary for a self •sufficing organic 
society without disturbing their individual 
character, code and tradition. The Brahmana’s 
spiritual vision, the Ksattriya’s protective valour, , 
the Vaisya’s productive skill, and the Sudra’s 
manual work were all necessary for social 
growth. Brahmanas were not fully dependent 
on the State because their spiritual life was 
considered higher than the political and economic 
life. The Government was to secure them condi- 
tions of best life by maintaining the Varnasrama 
Dharma. Harmony and co-operation in social 
life were based not on the ideal of competition 
hut on the allotment of functions according 
to a person’s or groiip’s specific nature. He was 
expected to follow his own proper function. 
Every person possesses a particular quality 
better than others, not that he does not possess 
other qualities hut they are in a lower degree 
than others. All men are not equal in all 
wdys. Each man or group is to give his best 
to the society by its proper service. , Those 
persons or groups who were culturally superior 
\vere considered the highest* Economic groups 
were , put on a i lower scale. Life of spirit 
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was given the highest place, then came the 
polittoal life and' then the economic life. There 
were few rights of material enjoyment or posses* 
sion igiven to the spiritual man. He was divorced 
from noaterial wealth and political power which 
were not centred in his hands. His religious, 
social and educational duties were numerous. 
Higher castes were considered to be twice-born or 
more evolved. They were taken to be more able 
to think and also to direct themselves or others. 
Less evolved and backward communities were 
not exterminated but allotted a position and a 
profession by way of discipline and maintenance 
of which they were never tried to be deprived. 
Such was the best view of the caste system of 
those who advocated it and strictly followed it. 

But there is another side to the caste ques- 
tion. Its prevalence in the rigid form we have 
it has proved very disastrous 
Its defects. strength and unity of 

of India politically and religiously. No sense 
of unity or nationality is possible. Society is 
now divided into thousands of separate units, 
each looking after its narrow interests and 
traditions and subordinating the national needs 
to caste needs. It has prevented free associa- 
tion with foreigners in civic matters, and kept 
closed to them the doors of admission and 
conversion. Thus by its innumerable and 
unobangirfg. restrictions it has robbed social 
organisation of two valuable assets of response 
to and reception of others which together lead 
to the forihation of higher human groups. On 
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the contraiy mutual jealousies and discontents, 
ideas of class pride, of being hijjher and lower 
in social scale prevented any active and hearty 
co-operation for work which was common to all. 
such as political and economic, religious and 
intellectual. Common opposition to political 
dangers from abroad was never done. Hence 
political i^eedom was lost. In pursuing caste 
interests and holding indifference to national 
problems castes have lost their initiative, being 
stuck up in an old unchanging order of life 
and thought. 

Moreover there is no end to multiplication 
of castes The fourfold classification of society 
has remained only an ideal. On the contrary 
there are 4,000 castes and more and there has 
been no end to their multiplication in the past. 
The effect of splitting into subcaste is great. 
Mischief is done physically by narrowing the 
circle of choice in marriage, intellectually by 
cramping the energies, and morally by destroy- 
ing mutual confidence and habits of co-opera- 
tion. “ The multiplication of castes and sub- 

castes, each more or less stereotyped 

proved, as it does at present, a source of weak- 
ness to the body politic, each caste and sub- 
caste being a fresh centre with its own parti- 
cular interest of various kind, with its own 
strong likes and dislikes, and with its rigid wall 
that hinders all real and practical identification 
of its own self with that of other castes and with 
the wider self of the body politic.” (N. N* Law 
in Some Aspects of Hindu Polity). 
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Dr. Radbakumud Mbokarji says '* Ancient 
India represents the rare and remarkable pheno- 
menon of state and society co-existing apart 
from and in some degree of independence of 
each other as distinct and separate units or 
entities, as independent centres of life and 
activities.” 

Fusion of subcastes and castes is a neces- 
sity, but is it a possibility ? Old treatises do 
not mention the existence of all subcastes w& 
find now, nor do they sanction the rigidity and 
separation 'between castes prevalent at present 
” Neither birth nor study nor learning consti- 
tutes Brahmanahood, character alone constitutes 
it” says M. Bh., III., “ In the beginning 
were all Brahmanas ” M. Bh., XII, 188. 
Interdining and intermarriages were common. 
Samskara was alone thought to give a higher 
status which really depended on man’s actions 
and character. But this state of affairs did not 


continue and the later social history of India 
has been qne of caste multiplication. 

Caste holds an important place in Indian 


social organisation. It guides religious matters, 
. duties and rituals. It moulds 

The present place economic outlook and pur- 

or4nisation. . I* determines social 

behaviour, marriage relations, 
food and ^standard of purity in hygiene and 
sanitationi of education and habitation. At 


social 


present it Is the only higher unit that unites- 
families ifito a larger whole. It helped in 
admitting I foreign tribes who adopted Hinda 
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^ods and manners into Hindu fold. Hence it 
is important to see what the future of the 
caste system would be. It would be hazardous 
and premature to state that it would disappear. 
But there are forces which are undermining its 

strength and hold on the 
Forces attacking mind. Economic 

pressure brought about by 
the narrowing of economic opening, free 
,, . competition and western 

Economic pressure, exploitation have destroyed 

the old status organisation of economic profes- 
sions and pursuits, and castes have to change 
their economic outlook and to take to other 
professions which are not traditionally 
sanctioned. Brahmana, Ksattriya and Vaisya 
have lost a large number of their old pursuits 
which were their caste monopoly in foreign 
comlietition and to non-Hindus of other creeds 
whose political influence and power gave them 
a share or monopoly in many professions, and 
pursuits. Hence the conception of caste asso- 
ciated with a profession and its code of 
behaviour have lost its strength. Only birth 
element has remained. Other constituent 
elements have become dissociated with thd cAste 
conception in this new economic straggle. 
„ ' . . , New religious revival and 

Re ipous reform. social reform movement are 
sapping the rigidity of caste system.. There is 
a strong tendency towards a fusion of subcastes 
and a closer association of castes. Old Sastras 
did hot sanction such rigidity.; . The eternal 
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ideal of a four-class system seems to hoM and to 
attract Hiadus again towards a new synthesis 
of their disordered and disorganised society. 
Keligious movements of Aryasamaja, Brahmo*' 
samaja,. and the revivalists have helped to- 
create this atmosphere. The social reform 
; movement based on revival. 

Social, reform. Qjf customs, on utility 

of a change in the present rigid order, on new 
rational and inoral conceptions born of foreign 
systems of social organisation and strength is 
helping in weakening the stronghold of caste 
ideas. 

The influence and attack of western civili- 
sation bn the old order of India is great. The^ 
strength and progress of 
Western influence western ideals and organisa- 
tion of society are undermining the respect fo^ 
caste system in the minds of the people. 
Western education and science are gradually 
doing, this work in schools, colleges and clubs. 
Hindus are now opposed to Hindus on this 
tiuestion. There is a civil war in the Hindu 
social system. Lastly the 
Muslim and Chris- conversions to Muhammada- 
tian conversion. nism and Christianity have 
awakened the Hindus to a sense of their divided- 
ness and social chaos and to a want of, social 
cohesion and unity. The pesent movement of 
Shuddhi. and Sangathan is^ a direct result of 
thesei attacks of Weign missionaries, Muslim 
and Ohristillin. It will lead to the comings 
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n^rer of castes and a fusion of subcastes. The 
movement seems to be taking a deep root in 
the minds of the people because of the danger 
and weakness into which the society has fallen. 
Common educatipn is improving and standard* 
isiug the various social ideas and customs 
a>bout food, dress, cleanliness, social ceremonies 
and the common speech. As the ideas of purity 
and manners of low castes improve, disgust or 
hatred towards them would dis9,ppear, and 
uptouchability will decline. 


Means of rapid intercommunication, the 
growth of large cities and crowded habitation, 
and the necessities of cons- 


Rapid intercom* 
muhication and 
•common travelling. 


tant travelling together and 


living together are destroy* 
ing exclusiveness in inter* 
dining and it seems to be a matter of time when 
it will disappear. 


Interprovincial caste marriages and inter* 
suboaste marriages are taking place and are 
not disapproved or declared 
Interproyincial illegal and boycotted. Mod- 

conneaion. legislation by its 

permissive attitude is removing legal disabili- 
ties about inheritance of 
State legislation. property and legitimacy of 

childrep brought about intercaste marris^es or 
. , . . remarriages. New social 

New social theories, theories are also 

making caste protagonists yield in some respects 
to the new forces and factors in life. ^ ' 
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Haoe conceptions wbich divided men into 
castes, ooonpations which graded them,, terri- 
torial habitations which 
Rigidity of con- solidified them and religions 
ceptions lost. which sanctioned them are 

themselves now not rigid units. There has 
been a mixture of races, interchange of occupa- 
tions, migrations from territories, and exchange 
and mutual influence of religious ideas. This 
rapid interchange, intermixture and intercom- 
munication brought about by world movements 
are strongly attacking and changing the old 
order. Caste conception has to struggle against 
odds born of the influence of great new ideas 
and necessities of modern times. 

3 . 1 HE FAMILY. 

Human beings have revealed their charac- 
teristics as individuals and in groups. The 
play of their internal forces has been brought 
to light in their laws, customs and associations. 
The strivings of man have been realised in bis 
outward manifestations. Therefore, to know 
man wholly, and to live as a man fully, there is 
no other : branch of study more important than 
the study of human institutions. All imposing 
theories, all abstract valuations and all Utopian 
dreams will fall to the ground unless supported 
and tested by human past and man’s psychology. 

TVhal are the stages in the devblopment 
of man’s Social organisation ? How are they to 
be mappei^^^ out and arranged? In what way 
did the 8o|tal forms or associations of race, trib(^ 
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and nation arise and consequently how did the 
fi- institution of government, 
gjjjp which IS the visible embodi- 

ment of social organisation, 
grow ? These are the sociological problems. 
They are, however, questions of facts, of history. 
They are not to be decided by conjecture. Of 
course in reading and valuing the available 
evidence which is unavoidably insufficient, 
sociologists may, why often do, come to different 
condusionSi But there is no doubt and we are 


forcOd to the conclusion that the present social 
associations originated in kinship. Kinship 
means blood-relationship. Whether blood-rela- 


tion was real or professed, the fiction of kinship 
was the original tie of union for the formation 


of a social group. Kinship grew and worked 
out in families. Hence the families are the 


units of present societies. Before the rise of 
family, man, woman and children may or may 
not have lived apart and separate. 

Of all the practices that have been adhered 


to and followed, that of living as and in a family 
The place of family 

in social life. remarkable traits in man’s 

character. This habit is 


very old and has been influential to a great 
extent in moulding human history. ' The funda- 
mental principles of almost all the systems of 
marriage have been the outcome of this trait. 


All the ideas of inheritance, adoption and . suo- 
oessionare the results of thisiway iof living. In 
shorti the whole code of the ^ personal; la^ of 
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different communities is based on this idea of 
family'-life. Moreover many rules of our moral 
code and many of our immemorial customs can 
only be explained by understanding this notion 
of family-grouping, because it is one of ' the 
first associations in which man aud woman 
joined. 

It is a general belief among the present 
schools of sociologists that however far back 
, . . they trace the historv of 

ts antiquity. Aryan races the institution 

of family 'is found existing among them 
Whether this general belief is true or otherwise, 
tlie available evidence gathered from all socio- 
logical sources points to an approximately true 
conclusion, that the institution of family is as 
old amongst the Aryan races as their earliest 
appearance in the history of the world. It may 
he that the evidence of their pre-family stage of 
life is either lost completely or is not as yet 
brought to light. But our knowledge at the 
present stage of sociological researches has not 
taken us further back than the family stage. 
There is an amount of evidence amongst non- 
Aryan races of non-family and pre-family stages 
of life. But in the history of Aryan primitive 
societies we meet with the institution of family. 
Our knowledge of these primitive societies is 
derived from their surviving laws, customs and 
traditions wbuch have come down to us in one 
form or anotl^er. 

To undei^itand fully the importance of the 
institution o^ family in all its forms we shall 

18 , 
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have to study the history of early societiea of 
all the different races of mankind. But such 
a wide survey has not been completed as yet. 
though many sociologists are labouring to bring 
out all the facts for analysis and comparison 
from their specialised provinces of racial study. 
Eor us 'there can be no doubt as to the antiquity 
and wide prevalence of family life amongst us. 

Our whole literature abounds in references 
to its continued existence from times imme* 
morial. It paints for us the extent to which 
our reverence for it went. Our ideas and cere- 
monies of ancestor-worship bear testimony to 
its hold and influence on us. Our living to- 
gether under the roof of the same house in 
joint mess and property shows its present 
activity. 

Pamily may be defined as the small com- 
munity formed by the union of one man with 
cc oJie woman. Children born 

Meaning o .amiy, union are included 

in the family. But to define family the union 
and living together of one man and one woman 
is absolutely necessary. They constitute the 
household. These natural associations are the 
starting points or the germcells of early society. 
It may be here objected that this definition of 
the family is too narrow. Por example, in 
India or amongst some other races and creeds 
polygamous relations are allowed. A man or 
the head of the family may have more than 
one wife. He is not restricted to marry or to 
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form a union with only one woman. There 
may be also other relations, namely, brothers, 
sisters, father and mother, living together in a 
joint family. Though all this is possible and 
is practised amongst many races, the consti- 
tuent element or that which gives birth to a 
. family is the union of one man with one woman. 
Their children come in afterwai'ds, but family 
starts with them two. 

< female chastity and descent through males 
are the two chief ideas underlying the formation 
. and growth of patriarchal 
1(1^^° family. Plurality of wives 

does not disturb these funda- 
mental ideas. As long as female chastity is 
maintained, and agnatic relationship or descent 
through males is recognised, family exists. And 
hence the practice of polygamy has not disinte- 
grated family, though it may have marred 
peaceful family life in many instances. The 
central fact is that the authority of the male 
is to be recognised as supreme. He is to have 
no rivals. His dominion over the person of his 
wife or wives and children and the household 
property is paramount. Though the idea of 
equal rights of woman in the family property is 
groMfing up in modern times, it has not reached 
the level of man’s. Polygamy is discouraged 
and dying out, but woman has not man’s free- 
dom 'in life and enjoyments of rights. Man 
etill dominates. Woman still submits. The 
neoe|tariea of life are earned and provided by 
man ^or woman. 
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« The beginning of society is in family and 
a family is a natural association of kindred 
blood, consisting of father, mother and their 
descendants. Along with us Greeks and Romans 
found this institution of family firmly* estab* 
lished amongst themselves, and they considered 
it as the most primitive of human associations. 
Is this the only institution under which man 
and woman combined to multiply and to 
continue the race or was there any mode of life, 
any non-family and pre-family mode of life ? 

Under the family system man, woman and 
children were drawn together and lived 
together. Still who was the 
Other ideas about head or master in the family, 
family relationships, j^^n or woman? This 

question may be stated thus, was the family 
patriarchal or matriarchal ? Was relationship 
to be traced through males or through females ? 
"W ere children to belong to their mother and 
adopt, her clan or family, or to their father 
and take his name and live under his roof ? 

Now the early history of many important 
races shows the existence of the patriarchal 
family. But the patriarchal 
Matriarchal and family does not offer a uni- 
other forms. versal or final solution of 

the problem of the origin of society. It has 
been conclusively shown that other forms of 
living have existed before the patriarchal form. 
In some cases there is no trace of patriarchal 
family at. all. There is matriarchy, i.e.i 
descent is traced through mother, property 
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passes in the female line and social group is 
ruled by woman as among the Hovas of 
Madagaskar and the Tarward family of Mala- 
bar. Matriarchy exists oven now among 
eome tribes. But to narrate a more surprising 
non-fa\nily and pre-family form of society, 
traces are found of an early promiscuous society 
where unrestricted sexual intercourse took place 
amongst men and women without any social 
prohibitions and relations. In short there was 
no 'difference, as we would say, between man 
and beast. There did not exist relationships of 
father, mother, son, daughter, brother or sister. 
Control of offsprings was not entrusted to any 
one. From this the question naturally arises, 
whether society has regularly developed from 
early promiscuity to endogamy, from endogamy 
to exogamy, from exogamy to polyandry, i.e., 
plurality of husbands or matriarchy, on the 
one hand, and polygamy, ?.e., plurality of wives 
or patriarchal family on the other, and the 
polyandry leading to monandry, i.e., one husband 
and polygamy to monogamy, i.e., one wife. 

The unit of Hindu society is the family 
containing the head, his wives, his unmarried 
Family is the social daughters, and bis sons with 
unit. their wives and children. 

This social group had a common dwelling, and 
lived, ate, worshipped their gods, and enjoyed 
their estate in common. The authority of the 
head was great. He represented all the members 
of Ms family before the law and claimed 
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complete obedience from them. The property^ 
wqmen and servants belonged to him. 

* The institution of family is found in a)! 
kinds of people. Sociologists mention pre-family 
u I or non-family stages which 
K .. Batnarch.!. usually dea^bej as 

hordes or promiscuous groups as stated above. 
They are very ancient, and are found to-day in 
very few aboriginal or primitive races which are 
hi a moribund condition owing to their contact 
with Western civilisation. They have no indivi- 
dual or joint families based on patriarchal or 
even matriarchal relations but their life is pro- 
miscuous in sexual matters within certain limits 


of exogamy and endogamy. But we are not 
concerned with this particular type of social 
life led by some tribes in the past or at present 
but with the general features of family life 
which are observable generally everywhere. 
The Aryan family is patriarchal. It is a 
group of human beings attached to and 
dependent on a particular person who is its 
head generally in all respects. He is called the 
patriarch or Grihapati. This group consists of 
the head, his wife or wives, his children and 
his other dependents who may be his near rela- 
tions. The head of the family had originally 
unlimited powers over all the members of the 
family, in some tribes the powers of even life 
and death. Soon some limitations came to 


be imposed on this power of the patrit^h but 
for all econemio purposes the other members 
depended on the patriarch. The wife, the 8on» 
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the relatione and servants had no independent 
proprietary rights till he lived, though some 
personal security and freedom were allowed i»y 
the state law which encroached upon the 
original powers of the patriarch in the name of 
the stite-peace or king’s peace. These full pro- 
prietary rights over the family property and 
earnings and a large amount of power over the 
personal freedom of his wives, children and 
dependent relations came to be the chief fea- 
tures of a family life. 

The family traced its descent through 
agnatic relations to a common ancestor. The 
religion, religious customs 
Its religion. gods of ancestors, and 

ancestor-worship became the religious life of 
the family. The Kuladharma, the Kuladevata 
and Kulachara were the chief bonds of its 
inner life, social and religious. Marriage 
relations, food relations, social ceremonies and 
customs and morality were based on these 
ancestral forms, customs and ideas. In this 
i scheme of life the woman 

Women’s posi- ^ho came from outside in 
marriage, or went out in 
mt^iage naturally received a subordinate posi- 
tion. Her proprietary rights, if any, and her 
personal freedom were limited. She was not 
an ^economic unit or an earning power. She 
had. a biological function and a religious place 
in the family and a social status in the caste or 
thd world outside. But in the home, she 
depended for her food, dress and other necessaries 
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on her husbaud, and her movements and. 
associations were controlled by him. Similarly 
his sons and daughters depended for their, 
education, upbringing, their marriage, food and 
dress on him, till they got separated and left 
the -family, daughters by marriage, and sons 
by setting up new families and becoming 
themselves earning units. Other relations who 
depended on him had no independent rights, 
•proprietary or personal. 

But wlien the law of succession and inherit- 
ance laid down certain rules in case of a divi- 
, . - sion of ancestral, and not 

jom army. self -acquired, property, then 

sons and grandsons, brothers and uncles, 
mothers, wives and daughters came to have 
some legal proprietary rights and personal 
freedom. This was a coparcenary or joint 
family and not an independent patriarchal 
family. In a joint family there was no real 
patriarch, but a Karta or manager who looked 
after the personal interests of all joint members 
and their proprietary interests as long as the 
members remained joint and the property was 
not partitioned. In a joint family the earnings 
of all members went to a common purse or 
treasury. They were not in any way demarcated 
as separate possessions of earning members. 
The members were considered joint in mess, 
house and property. Non-earning members 
possessed the same rights as the ^earning 
, members. This state of affairs remained till 
the members of the family separated and 
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partitioned the property, shares and rights of 
each which were laid down by the law. Thus an 
enlarged joint family split into a number of 
families which formed nuclei of new joint 
families. Later on they in turn would divide. 
In a joint family four generations would be found 
living together from the old retired grandfather 
and grandmother to the 1 young new born 
grandchildren and a number of collaterals, 
grand-uncles, uncles, nephews, their wives and 
others who were not yet separated from the 
family. Thus there were a large number of 
agnates in the family. 

The position of the males in their rights 
of property and inheritance was similar if they 
were of the same status or 
^ The relative posi- degree of relationship. The 
Uon of males and position of the woman was 
dependent. She had no 
independent property rights except legally in 
her Stridhan and as a widow’s estate, that is, the 
right of maintenance and enjoyment of property 
during her life-time. After her deatli the 
estate passed to male reversioners of the last 
male heir who had held the property. She 
was generally to obey her husband in her 
womanhood and her son in her old age. She was 
generally to do the household work. She was 
hardly given any literary education as her part 
of life lay in the house, in cooking, washing 
and looking after children and other similar 
Timrks. Marriages of sons and daughters were 
settled by parents, in which they had hardly 
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any voice. To the wife the husband was like 
a god who was to be obeyed and pleased in all 
Ways. In this lay her family duty and spiritual 
salvation. She was expected to do the ordinary 
work of all other members, , and thus some 
times became a housedrudge in contrast to 
other malp household drones who were not 
earning but simply enjoyed food and clothing. 
The wife was theoretically an Ardhangi or 
Sahadharmacharini of her husband having an 
equal position in religious rites and in social 
ceremonies and festivals. The Dampati was 
one personality ideally and a unity of mind and 
real happiness resulting from marriage, but 
in proprietary management, and in personal 
control the ‘ better ’ half (wife) had to yield and 
to obey the other half. If the husband died the 
position of the widow in higher castes was hard 
religiously, socially and economically. She was 
not allowed to remarry as she had come into and 
formed part of her hiisband’s Gotra and family, 
liemarriage would lead her into a new Gotra. 
Her spiritual relations and merit would be des- 
troyed in a remarriage. Consequently she was 
either expected to burn herself as a Sati with her 
dead husband, or to lead the severe life of a 
recluse with a number of restrictions on food, 
dress, association, and behaviour, and to follow 
certain religious rites and penances. Her 
marriage union with her husband was an eternal 
bond, not severed by her husband's dest{i, but 
was supposed to last in other world. Her life- 
here affected the life of her husband hereafter.. 
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If she however were to die before her husband, 
he was allowed to take another wife. Even 
during her life he could do this. In practicfr 
after her husband’s death she was deprived 
of all religious rights and social enjoyment and 
became a mere household drudge or labourer, 
burdened under religious and social restrictions 
in her personal free^m and movement, and in 
proprietary rights even in her husband’s pro- 
perty. From the family customs the old custom. 
of'Niyoga, raising up of an issue on a widow or 
a woman by other than her husband, especially 
a brother, “ as on her couch a widow brings her 
husband’s brother ” Manu, IX, 69, 60, has long 
decayed. The custom of Sati or widow-burning 
was prohibited by state law on December 4,. 
1829. The widow remarriage was legalised by 
the Act of 1865. The custom of polygamy ia 
rapidly going out of use and there are very few 
instances of it amongst back- 
ward classes. Amongst the 
CO- wives the eldest wife was one who 


Polygamy. 


all the rights belonging to a wife. She was 
generally the Dharma-wife for religious and 
social purposes. Others being Kama-wives were 
subordinate to her. The system of Anuloma 
marriage has long disap- 
peared and is now prohibited, 
observing Gotra, Pravara, 
Veda, caste and other ele- 
ments of the uniting parties 
are still observed amongst 
hi Jber castes. Sagotra marriage is not allowed. 


; Anuloma. 

The. customs of 

i Marriage and 
tiotra. ideas. 
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There is a fixed system of tallying of Gotras 
which has to he observed, otherwise the 
fiaarriage is illegal. Only Savarna tnarriages are 
allowed. Originally there were supposed to 
he only four Gotras — Bhrigu, Angiras, Kasyapa, 
and Tasistha. There have been some additions 
to these later on. Similarly there were supposed 
to he originally four Varnas. Now there 
a]^e numerous castes which c^n marry only each 
within itself. Gotras must have been old 
cattle-tending pastoral groups or families who 
looked after their own protection and their 
property in cattle or herds. There were cons- 
tant struggles against cattle-lifters which must 
have strengthened the patriarchal organisation 
of these groups. In these struggles male 
members came to possess greater power and 
females to be subordinated. These groups 
later on developed into large families under 
agricultural conditions of life with a tradition of 
•common ancestor or Gotra to hold them 
together. as clan or caste units. 

The Hindu joint families served the needs 
of human beings in a variety of ways. When 

, . the state organisation had 

Its services. 

were small states within a state. The head 
who possessed magisterial powers looked after 
the person and property of the members of the 
family, preserved the religious customs and 
rights, and maintained the economic pursuits 
and social status and manners. Traditions of 
family and society, marriage and education of 
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its members were settled and cared for. 
Weaker members, women and children were 
brought up and helped in life. It solved in a 
way the problem of the unemployed or the poor. 
When state had not come to recognise and to 
perform the welfare functions of society they 
were performed by families. 

Joint family has however in some respects 
adversely acted on the character of its members. 

We have already stated about 
Its evils. jjjjQ subordination of women. 

It has created a number of drones who not being 
inclined to work keep banging on the family and 
exhaust its resources and prove a constant 
source of burden, quarrel and anxiety to the 
earning members of the family. Their depend- 
ent mentality gets increased and fed in its 
atmosphere. Initiative, venture and desire for 
work on their part are absent. Their presence 
has destroyed the atmosphere of an ideal and 
loving home where father, mother and children, 
work happily and harmoniously for their 
existence and well-being. There is hardly any 
association of wife and husband for cultural or 
intellectual purposes or spiritual growth except 
that one gets tired of them. 

Joint family life is not generally found 
suitable to individual freedom, and new 
ventures. It has a conservative influence on 
i& members who are unwilling to take to new 
ideas and pursuits. 
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Hindu joint family system is breaking 
under the pressure of economic struggle. All 
able-bodied or adult members 


Its gradual break must earn. Then only main- 

. tenance is possible. The old 

Economic pressure. . i* • *1 j 

/ rigour of religious ideas and 

traditions is also waning before the rise of new 

ideas of society and morality. In cities persons 

Engaged in industrial, oommeroial and labour 


occupations find it impossible to maintain joint 
families. New ideas of individualism and 


material comfort are breaking the old morality 
of a joint family where the principle of service 
«nd self-sacrifice were largely followed. The 
increasing cost of daily life and maintenance 
will not countenance the holding together of 
large families. In villages persons engaged in 
agricultural occupations find the land units too 
small for supporting a large family. The 
subdivision and fragmentation of land and decay 
of farm or cottage industries have reduced the 
family income and it is too little to support all 
the members of an extended family. Hence 
a number of them are compelled to migrate to 
otlier parts for work or to starve, if work is not 
found. Hence modern conditions of economic 


life and modern ideas of a good material and pro- 
gressive life seem to be against the spirit of a joint 
family system, and in the great economic com- 
petition and struggle it will be found too^difficult 
to maintain its hold on the minds of the people. 

Family as an institution contains social 
and civic elements in the^ service ;rendered 
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by parents, by brothers to sisters, by the 
It is a civic institu- strong to the weak, in 
tion. order and discipline, in 

duties and rights, in respect for personality 
and property, in sanitation and education, 
in tradition and history, in arbitration in 
children’s quarrels, in the system of rewards 
and punishments, in alms and help to the 
poor, in hospitality and in many other 
respects. It has economic, religious, social, 
political and educational side of life. It pro- 
motes human feeling, collective action, and 
social thinking. It is a great human and civic 
institution. 

We have dealt with the three characteristic 
institution of Hindus, namely, Varna, Jati and 
Joint Family. There are 
Other groups. Other groups into which a 

man enters, namely, territorial groups, such as 
villages and towns; lingual groups, such as a 
province or country ; religious groups, industrial 
and commercial unions, educational bodies and 
universities, and other recreational and literary 
pr intellectual clubs. These have their rules 
and traditions, methods and morals, meeting the 
wants of different purposes in life. 

^ The casteless social groups of followers of 
pther religions have their own system of tradi- 
1 . tions and customs, where 

I Foreign casteless marriage and food relations 
s^ieties. ugj; restricted as amongst 

different castes. Hence the problem of inter- 
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communal unity between such opposed or 
Hindu and Mus- different groups is a great 
lim difi'erences. and difficult one and diffi- 
culties in its way are many. Hindus 
retain a bitter memory of Muhammadan 
rule, resent their forcible methods of con- 
version', their cow-killing and the general 
fanatic, violent and anti-Hindu attitude and 
• their extraterritorial system of sympathies and 
strictly hold to their own ideas of caste purity, 
and uutouchahility, of Ahimsa and vegetaria- 
nism, of idolatry and polytheism which make 
them sectional in their outlook. Muhammadans 
on the contrary seem to fear the possibility of 
Hindu rule because of their numerical majority, 
their own alleged educational and economic 
backwardness, and .they reseat the playing of 
music before mosques, and are upset by Urdu- 
Hindi controversy, and the recent efforts of 
Sangathan and Shuddhi. 

The ways of escape out of this impasse are 
difficult to suggest, unless religion becomes a 
personal or family matter, conversions are 
stopped, ideas of extreme purity, pollution and 
untouchability decline. People must respect 
each other’s religious feelings, put the interests 
of country above community and caste, and 
consider that country’s economic and political 
interests are common and important above other 
things. * 
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4. SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


Hindus divided their lives into four 
Asramas or stages of life each one of which was 
^ devoted to the achievement 

Four Asramas. ^ definite object in life 

according to the age, mental and physical 
development, and aims at different periods of life. 
These Asramas are those of Brahmacharya, 
Orihastha, Vanaprastba and Sanyasa. This 
custom of arranging life according to Asramas 
wa§ followed fully in ancient times by Brahma* 
nas, to a large extent by Elsattriyas, and to a 
certain extent by the Vaisyas, though ail were 
expected to follow it fully. The life of a Sudra 
was not put in this mould, nor was he allowed 
to perform the rites and duties attached to these 
Asramas. The duty of seeing that every 
individual follows this course of life properly 
in accordance with the Sastras, and when he is 
fit to take to the next stage of life was laid upon 
the king. It was no doubt an ideal scheme 
which a few alone could follow out fully. 


^ The first stage known as that of Brahma* 
chMya covered the first period of man’s life 
„ , before he married. In this 

period the great ceremony 
of the wearing of the sacred 
thread or TJpanayana which gave, as it were^ 
a s^hd birth to the individual, was performed 
andlby its performance he was entitled to enter 
intc|^ a course of studio of the Vedas and other 
Vid^as with his teacher. He had to live trith 

■ u 
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him and his life w&s to be of strict simplicity and 
chastity, and . of constant service to the preCep^. 
He begged daily alms for bis Gum who gave him 
to eat and looked after his education and spiritual 
'Welfare. He daily had to feed fires and do 
other diverse duties enjoined by his teacher, 
besides devoting some time to his usual studies 
■and' the religious rites of the Brahmacharya* 
srama. After studying for 12 to 48 years 
having acquired the Vidyas according to his 
choice, having satisfied his teacher and taken his 
permission, the Samavartana ceremony being 
performed, he took his bath (Snataka) and re- 
turned home. 

The second stage of Grhasthasrama began 
as soon as he entered into family life or a 

marriage, which was his first 
Grhasthasrama. * duty after his successful re- 
turn from the house of his preceptor. In this 
period he looked after his family life, earned his 
income by following a profession (Varna) suit- 
able to his Jati and ancestral tradition. He had 
to care for the material and educational welfare 
of his wife and children and those dependent 
on him and to perform duly the religious rites 
and duties enjoined on a Grihastha and the 
family Acharas. In this w;ay he had to live his 
life for a period of 25 or more years and when a 
son or sons were born to him and they 
came of age, he resigned the care of his family 
to them, and then entered the third stage of the 
life of Vanaprastba. 
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In this third stage he withdrew to rest, 
sometimes accompanied by his wife, tTith the 

second stage ended his. life 
Vanaprasthasrama. enjoyment and worldly 

care of Prarritti. With the third stage began 
the life of gradual renunciation or Nivritti, 
There he lived either in a solitary hermitage or 
in association with some other devotees practis’ 
ing ascetic rites, eating only wild fruits, vegeta- 
bles and roots and wearing only skins and 
barks of trees. He thus practised a life of 
abstinence looking to the welfare of his soul. 
His life now became one of detachment from the 
world, as in the second stage it was one of 
attachment and enjoyment. It was a prepara- 
tion for a still higher life of renunciation, that 
is, of Sanyasa. 

The fourth stage was of a Sanyasin, Bhiksu, 
Yati or Parivrajaka when he became a 


Saijyasasrama. 
of Imn-cloth. 


wandering beggar. His 
hair was shorn, his dress was 
He held a staff made of three 


rods|Tridandin) symbolising control of speech, 
bodjUnd mind. He bad a bowl and a water 
jar. i: He begged his . food from door to door. 


remaining never more than a short time in 
one glace except during the period of rainy 
seasc^ for fonr monthsi (Ohaturmasya) and with 
calmiihdifference waited for death to release 
his sqjni. He bad freed himself from the bonds 
and ^ires and attachments of society or wbrldly 
life, lie wd« beaHng its pain and pleasure with 
equai|imity and . waiting only for the boni^s of 
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his body to break. His speech, thought and 
action were' a standard for those desiring salva- 
tion and ultimate bliss. . He looked upon all 
men and all castes as equal. This ideal course 
and scheme of life a Hindu was to strive to 
attain. If be failed he did not live a good life 
as well as a full life. 

We shall now mention some of the customs 


connected with this life which are still practised. 

We have already mentioned the sacred 
thread ceremony performed by the twice-born. 

o . .u j It is one of the essential 
crcSll CMtoinMj rito which en- 

titles ond to the privileges 
of the higher society^ There used to be in 


ancient times an XJpanayana for women also. 

Marriage custom is universal aqd import- 
ant. It is a sacrament nut a contract, that is, a 


Marriage forms. 


help to spiritual growth. It 
has eight forms, four ap- 


proved— Brahma, Ifeuva, Arsa and Prajapatya, and 
four disapproved — Gandharva, Asura, Kaksasa 
and Paisacba. To-day generally the Brahma 


and Daiva forms are recognised and followed. 

The marriageable age in old times of both 
boys and girls - was advanced. Mantras show 
that the bride milst have 
® ® ■ been a gW who had arrived 

at an age of discretion, and could understand 


what marrkge meant, Intercourse t^asto be 
allowed on thq fourth day of the mibriage. But 
' Hanu and. others stateid that ;a |^1 .should be 
married? before she had arrived >t mainirity. 
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Uadet certain circumstances only she was to re* 
main unmarried thtee years after puberty. A boy 
according to Manu’s scheme could marry at the 
earliest at the age of 20 after completing his study. 

The custom of early marriage which has 
become deep-rooted is now being modified and 


Early marriage. marriages are again 

® coming into vogue. Early 
marriages destroyed physique, caused early 
mothprhood and death of the girl, or the early 
widowhood after her husband’s death. The 


children born were weaklings and there was 
a large infant and children mortality. 

The custom tf Sati is now legally pro- 
hibited (1829 Act) and whatever its theoretical 
Sati advocates may say it is not 

a living custom. Re-marriage of widows is 
however looked down upon. It seems to have 
Remarriage of been allowed in Vedic times 
widows. but soon Smritikaras laid 

dowh restrictions on the remarriage of widows 
which the higher castes adopted. Manu allows 
the^ remarriage of a widowed girl who has not 
arrWed at maturity. Parasara and Narada al- 
low^ it. Still such marriages were looked down 
upon. Leaving aside the cases of those who 
willingly follow a life of abstinence and 
religious austerity after their husbands’ death 
da ihose young widows, who are not of this 
e;H:tr4me Ascetic and spiritual mentality, this 
prohibition works as a hardship, and this pre* 
ventjon also works as a moral ihischief ,in Mciety. 
Abo^ion of children, infanticide, and orphans 
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Polygamy. 


a:^e the results. Pamily morality and. sociat 
sense of human needs suffer. No doubt tbis- 
custom is restroted to some higher castes who 
are now agitating for minimising its rigours. Law 
has reihoyed restrictions on remarriage (1856.) 

Similarly the customs of polygamy and 
young girls being married to old men many a 
times for the sake of money 
are being discarded under 
the new economic, moral and educational pressure. 
But such changes and progress are slowt though 
all these customs are strongly condemnable. 

There are restrictions o^ marriage as a 
whole which may be shortly stated as those of 
. . Gotra, subcasto and Veda,. 

Restrictions on which are compulsory and 
rnage. ^ others; such as astrological 

which are almost mandatory. This has led to 
interbreeding in some cases and is affecting 
the physique of society. Though medical 
opinion of Susruta was that a girl is a child 
till 16” and Vedas and Mantras fully indicate 
the scope of every Asrama and the proper form 
and age of marriage, these sensible things were- 
neglected and Hindus fell under the customa 
of early marriage, narrow endogamy, sale and 
purchase of bride by old men, prohibition of 
reiharriage, etc. But it nsust be noted that 
some of wese customs which we now disapprove 
were ' not followed by the whole pindu com^ 
xupnity; only by some castes. Ttey now want 
,td ^ve them' tip though the pressure of old 
tractions is very great, * V 1 
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S. POSITION AND STATUS OF WOMEN. 
Historically in Vedic times women, such as 
Qargi, Maitreyi, had more freedom, and equality 
and were held in high esteem.. 
Better position of Husbands could be chosen 
hwh-casK women. Swayamvara, widows 

could remarry and become educated, and they 
held a great position and responsibility in the 
family religiously and socially. Epics also 
giye pictures of domestic and social happiness 
of women, sudh as Slta. Savitri and < Hamayanti. 
But even then also it seems all was not well. 
There were either a number of restrictions on 
or less scope for women. Higher caste women 
alone appear in a free and good light. 

Manu states the, position of women as 
unfit for independence. She must depend 
on her relations. Her 

Manu s ideas. personal and proprietary 

rights are restricted. Paura- 

Pfturanic Period. period shows^ early 

marriages and other customs in full swing. 

. Muslim conquest and influ- 

Muslim influence, completed their degra- 

dation and restriction in Purdah, which denied 
all outdoor life, social, recreational and eduoa- 
tiohal, to women. It has stagnated her mind. 
'Wqmen are preservers of culture, educators 
of Children, companions and friends of, men. 
Thcii- moral, mental and physical strength will 
!i|odern needs of alone strengthen society, 
woiien. No doubt their duties as 

movers and wives are largely in the household. 
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EVen thea they require more freedom, 
more responsibility and more education, 
especially when the ideas and customs of men 
and society are so rapidly changing under the 
influence of science and new thought. Without 
woman’s help and co-operation the new world 
cannot be properly created. Otherwise women’s 
cunfiiot with men will rise. Their life must be 
harmonised to meet the needs of the old revivified 
culture and the new adopted culture for which 
both have to. be trained and allowed freedom to 
adjust themselves in all aspects of life. Medie> 
val mind and morality of both men and women 
cannot live under or work under modern condi- 
tions and ideals. Examples of great countries 
of the East, Japan, Turkey and Afganistan are 
gradually showing what even independent coun- 
tries have to do in order to exist in modern 
times for a better and fuller kind of life. 


There is a beautiful passage in the Mahab- 
harata (1, 74, 39) in praise of a wife “ A wife is 
one-balf of a man, a wife is 

the best friend, a wife is at 
Mahabharata. accomplish- 


ment of the three objects of life (Dharma, Artha, 
Kama), a wife is the root when final deliverance 


is attained, in religious duties they are as 


fathers, in illness they are as mothers. 

Whatever may be such and similar utter- 
ances wo know that our women have tjp be made 


behfe^ to bear the burden of life in this world. 
Therefore many of the things which were per- 
hans hot necessary in the past have;to be done 
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-now. And the low view about women wher» 
ever it is found must be given up, and a noble 
view of their duties and resposibilities should be 
taken, and the^r must be brought up and treated 
accoj^ingly and not as Sudras. Why, Sudras 
themselves are to be treated better, and to be given 
more education and opportunities for rising in 
the social scale. A Sudra by birth is to be allowed 
to become a member of higher professions and to 
have equality, and by a joint social effort his 
culture and dignity are to be raised. 

6. UNTOUCHABILITY. 

The custom of untouchability is a further 
growth of the rigidity of the caste system and 
is based on conceptions of 
Its bases. purity of blood and dignity 

or purity of professions, food, religion and 
morality, and pollution in touch. 

Let us see the extent of the idea of un- 
touchability in various walks 
Its various kinds. jjjg home and outside. 

(1) There is a homo untouchability while 

cooking or taking food, while doing 
worship and religious rites, after 
taking a bath, for a fixed period of 
days when birth and death takes 
place amongst relations, dtirihg 
' menstrual period of women, etc. But 
this untouchability is temporal^. 

(2) There is a caste untouchability in. the 

practices of not. taking food and 
water from some eastes, not . allowing 
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them to toucli the priests while 
worshipping, gods, not sitting with 
them for meals, etc. Bat this is 
also for particular purposes and tem- 


(a) 


porary. 

There is a real untouchability which 
is permanent. Certain groups of 
people known as Antyajas or Ohan- 
dalas or Panchamas are not to bo 
touched at all. They are by birth 
untouchables. For no |jarpose can 
they be touched or . allowed to 
approach the other castes. Even their 
shadow is considered polluting. 

V Thus we may say that by birth some are 
always touchables like Brahmanas, some are 
always untouchables like Chandalas, and some 
are untouchable in some matters and on some 
occasions but otherwise touchables. 

But in the case of Chandalas the custom 
has gone to the ridiculous length that as a 
: Hindu a Chandala is un- 
its ridiculous touchable, as a converted 

nature. Musalmau or Christian he 

becomes touchable. Even one may touch an 
unclean animal and not get polluted by the 
touch, but not so with the Chandalas. Amongst 
touchstble pastes there seems to have been 
formerly more touohability in regard to taking 
food^ wa^r, when worshipping god, w when 
obsemng religious duties, but later on rigidity 
grew ’^eatw. Even now some local customs 
caste^ touch in codking and- 
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bringing water. We are not cracerned with the 
temporary untonchability amongst different 
castes or the same caste based on religious or 
hygienic grounds on certain occasions, but we 
are here dealing with the permanent untbucih- 
ability of Ohandalas or groups of depressed 
classes with whom no touchability is possible on 
any occasion. 

This custom is based on social usages and 
beliefs as found recorded in old Dharma Sastras. 
Though there were only four classes recognised 
by the Vedas, the fifth class of Fanchamas was 
recognised to exist from very early times. The 
Sudra class itself was divided into Sat-sudras, 
Nama-sudras and Ati-sudras. Those who fell 
from even Sudra Dharma were put in the A^- 
sudra or Antyaja class, and others who degraded 
themselves by certain great sins, proMbited 
acts and breaches of duties were classed as this 
fifth class, and still others who could never be 
classified amongst any one of the four classes 
or ! put even nearer them formed always the 
nucleus of this untouchable class because of 
thcdr unclean methods and pursuits of liveli'* 
hood, their dirty food, their low customs, their 
vulgalr speech, their immoral and rude character 
ao4 the perils of their neighbourhood from 
hy|iehic, moral and religious considei^tions. 
These people may have been from amongst 
thp|e conquered like the Sudras^ but 4i4 
tOlilF recognised methods of ;^udre life ahd- 
herl^e remained, outside the Vedlc pale of fouit 
Vai||ia8, and Also from amongst those othwO 
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who have fallen by their contact with those who 
were always beyond the Aryan pale, religiously, 
socially, and culturally. 

Manu mentions the Chandalas and their 
pojsitiou in society or outside it and their 
method of life in the tenth 
Manu and Parasara. chapter (61-56 verses). 

Other writers also mention this class, for ex- 


sample, Parasara in chapter 6, 22-32, 31, 10. 
Poreigners have also described them. Abbe 


Abbe Dubois. 


Dubois draws a picture of 
their life at the end of the 


18th century (page 52, chapter 5). 

Their touch must be purified by bath and 
penances. They were not to walk on the same 
path, their shadow was to be 
Their treatment. avoided, they were not to 

draw water from the same well. Mere talk 


or association with them was considered degraded. 
They were to live outside the village or town 
and approach at stated times and after due 
warnings about their approach. They were 
considered as impure, immoral and wicked. 
Not one of the ten rules of social life was 


considered to be followed by them. They were, 
hated. They were severly punished for breaches 
^of their duties. Leavings of food were thrown 
to them. They however did not murmur at the 
treatment received, and attributed it to their 
past Karma. They were accused of jjdces and 
cripies which were the reasons given of their 
fall apd contihued untouohability, and which 
Were as follows : — 
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(1) Theifts, (2) Drinks, (3) Murder of the 
learned, (4t) Murder of foetus, (5) Debauchery, 
and sinful intercourse with a respectable wonian 
(the five Mahapatakas or great sins)^ 

(6) Constant commission of these offences. 

(7) Lying after committing them. (8) Odw- 
killing and eating cow-fiesh and dead bodies. (9) 
Sometimes Cannibalism. (10) Eating of embryo. 
(11) Association with the wicked. (12) And the 
utjier uncleanliness and impurity of the general 
tone of their life, their speech, food, dress, 
dwelling, their dirty professions, etc. 

These accusations against them made them 
live segregated and located outside villages and 
towns, and their movement in the village and 
towns Was strictly curtailed and regulated as 
regards time and localities. » 

The number of these depressed classes in 
India is very large, about five crores or less.. 


Denial of elemen- 
tary human rights. 


They have to-day no elemen- 
tary human rights in the 
society, though legally there- 


are no disabilities. Their elevation from the 


lowest position of social and religious life to a 
better state is the duty of every Indian 
who considers them as Indians. On the Hindu 


lies this greatest blot. Even if they ar^ 
ft, considered bad in all respects- 
HtodS. ° it is tto doty of K«lety to 

I educate mm to better and 

elsaner ways of life which are considered m^e 
n^ral and human. Neglect cannot raise 
b^phward or ignorant or wicked people t6 better 
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status. The couceptioa is that pehple can be 
improved in their status in ttus ohe life and 
need not depend for it till next birth. Karma 
‘Oan be changed by education, association and 
example and practice of new and .better ideas 
and principles. They can be compelled to give 
up bad customs and vices by law as well as by 
.preaching and educatioi^. The question of 

Its continuance is "“^^chability is pressing us 
a danger. religiously, socially and poli- 

tically. On the welfare, good- 
mil, and co-operation of this large class will 
depend our strength and progress. To-day our 
nation and the humanity demand their emanci- 
:pation from the thraldom of ages in which they 
are. Their slave mentality and condition have 
to be changed and a great limb of the nation is 
to be assimilated in the society. Their conver- 
sion to other religions would be a great danger 
...to India. Their Shuddbi , would be a great 
achievement, and the disappearance of untouch- 
.ability a great epoch in Indian history. Their 
present position is a great hindrance to our 
national progress in all ways. Their awakening 
to their wretched position will lead to their 
hat]^ against other communities. The ideas 
! Mgh and low human beings by mere birth 
^are not bunaan. and based on false knowledge.; 
.Man is an alterable, educable and . pcrfectibld’ 
being. He is dynamic and progressive and 
hen^ requires scope f<9 free action andi^ guidance 
.^pyrards higher 'eetion, thought and speech, 
jiow- %nd|. suppressed pbsikioh - deteriorates 





human beta gs just; as high and privileged posi- 
tion* elevates him and helps in keeping him at 
a high level unless he takes himself to bad ways 
of life perversely. Man placed in difficult 
circumstances can rise if there is in him the 
dissatisfaction with his surroundingSi and if 
there is some scope for his movement and some 
response for his action. Untouchables who 
remained satisfied with and believed in their 
conditions of life never struggled for change. 
To tlay times have spread dissatisfaction amongst 
them. Therefore their problems must be 
considered from a national and humanitanan 
Auew-point and not from the point of view of 
their hereditary status. 


Great teachers and saints in the past 
have preached the equality cf all castes and 
, , outcastes in the eyes of God. 

iiflerOTtiate 
between high and low. 


Bhagavat Gita speaks of the equality of a 
learned Brahmana, a cow, an elephant, a dog and 
a Ohandala in the eyes of a Pandit. Buddha 
gave an equal position to all in his Sangha. 
Similarly other great men did it. But it was only 
a !^aramarthika equality and not a social one. 
In) the same strain the Vedantist Sankaracbarya 
said ** Whether one is a Chandala or a Br^di^mana^ 


malters not, he is a teacher, such is my opinion." 
Baitnanuja preached equality in this world 
anc|^ admitted Chandala women and Sudras as 
disciples, and allowed them to come iht<> 
ten|ples and to bathe in tanks. His was . not 
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however what is called social equality. Bama> 
uanda took di8oi|>les from lower castes. Simi- 
larly Eabir, Chaitanya, Namadeva, Tukarama^ 
and other Bhakti saints professed and preached 
these ideas. Some took food with untouchables. 
On their teachings arose a number of untouch- 
able 'saihts famous for tbeir devotional hymns. 
But the society as such did not accept the 
principle of equality. They may fraternise 
with them religiously at certain festivals, such 
as Holi or Bamalila or at national temples, such 
as Jagannath of Puri in the East, Yenkateshwar 
of Gui in the South, Vithoba of Fandharpur in 
Maharashtra in the West, but social strictnesa 
and also religious rigidity of castes as a whole 
remained. 

Converting sects, such as those of Jainas, 
Buddhists, Sikhs,* have not been able to eradi- 
cate these questions. They 
Dissenting sects have now become quietistie 
and new religious jjj ^eal of conversion, 
movements. Foreign religions, such as 

those of Islam and Christianity, are the only 
groups which offer equality of status and privi- 
leges to all who accept their faith in social 
and religious matters. New modern religious 
bodies, such as those of the Brahmo Samajists, 
Prartbana Samajists, Arya Samajists, Deva 
Samajists, Theosopbists, recognise no untoudh- 
abiMty or caste rigidity. On the contrary they 
emphasise on universal brotherhood, and are 
enopuraging the low castes to ameliorate their 
condition and to improve their status. Hindu 
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society as a whole under the influence of the 
movement for Shuddhi and Sangathan is gradu* 
ally finding its way to the removal of untouch- 
ability and the rigidity of caste system. The 
process is slowly going on. Antyajas are 
gradually rising by adopting other professions, 
such as cultivation, public service, military 
service, clerkships, teacherships, etc. This 
creates a new outlook in them and they become 
better in social tone and morals. 

The modern educational, converting and 
political movements are bringing them rapidly 
forward and men from the 
Modern education untouchables themselves 
° **'*^^ move- taken to the task of 

their community's progress. 
The public is now sympathetic and helpful 
towards their efforts to rise and to progress. 
We hope the problem of untouchability will be 
rapidly solved. 

Hindu life is more sectional or compart- 
mental than unitary. There are a number of social 
, and religious groups arranged 
‘®“® under a confederal basis 
of social hfe. common ideas 

associating them together. Between different 
groups there is no real social life. There is no 
interdining, no intermarriage, no common social 
gdth^hg where eftch one feels absolutely free 
and e^ual to the other even temporarily. Social 
life il thus exclusive and narrow. The system 
of todchability and untouchability is carried to 
exoesil and has been made a social institution 
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which debars people from associating freely with 
one another and from making common cause in 
weal or woe and in national dangers and calami* 
ties. People, if they meet in common, meet only 
for a certain purpose or function on certain 
occasions and not for social enjoyment or recrea- 
tion. New sports, clubs, and gymnasiums are 
gradually changing this but not as a whole. 
The caste system and its tendency to split create 
new ranks, classes and subcastes where the con- 
ceptions of high and low, learned and ignorant 
remain deep-rooted. The society thus remains 
in a static condition, in a conservative mood, 
and maintains its hereditary character, composi- 
tion and status. The social organisation is not 
receptive of new ideas and new men. There is 
no response in it^to new freedom or ideals. Con- 
sequently co-operation with other groups becomes 
very difficult. Society remains blind and un- 
progressive. Individual is checked and not 
liberalised. 

' , 7. MUSLIM SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA. 

The principles and forms of Muslim social 
life differ from those of the Hindus. Though 
. their society is based on and 
Principles of social injijued with the tenets of 
organisation. their own religion like the 

Hindu society, the principles underlying their 
social beliefs are absolutely different from those 
^ the Hindus., The ideal Islamic sbcial system 
is based ,on ^he principle of the equality of 
man. Every Muslim is equal not only in the 
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•eye of his religion but also in that of his 
society, polity and law. There is no Varna or 
Jati system to create differences of high and low, 
touchables and untouchables, whites and blacks 
amongst the Muslims. There is the sobial 
equality of men of all races, along with the 
spiritual equality of all true Muslims. 

But this theoretical social equality was not 
actually followed by Arabs in their relations to 
andr treatment of non- Arab Muslims whom they 
called Mawalis or clients and whom they gave 
less of social and political privileges. Inter- 
marriages with them or giving of higher politi- 
cal posts to them were not appreciated but con- 
demned. Arabs were proud of their noble blood 
and were not in favour of the equalitarian ideas 
of non-Arab Muslims. The same tenden(gr was 
observable in other races when they were con- 
verted and when they acquired political power 
and prestige in a community or a country. The 
tribal or racial conception did not fully yield to. 
the Religious conception of equality. Hence we 
find' to-day a number of restrictions on and 
prejudices against the ideas of social equality 
amongst Muslim peoples. 

The system of slavery continued to exist 
amongst Muslims though their lot and position 
was <much improved as soqn as they became 
Muslims. Ohildren born of a slave girl had the 
samefrights as those born of a lawful Wedlock. 
Ther|is hardly any recognition of illegitimacy 
of bwh in Islam. There is no sin attached at 
the birth. A man does not inherit the Sins of 
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his parents or caste or colour. He can become 
equal to another in this very life by his own 
exertions. There is no caste stigma or caste 
honour. In the Islamic fold there is the 
doctrine of the brotherhood and equality of 
man. Muhammad says “ Bememher, you are all 
brothers. All men are equal in the eyes of God. 
To-day I trample under my feet all distinctions 
of caste, colour and nationality. All men are 
sons of Adam, and Adam was of dust.” 


of 


Presence of social 
evils. 

past and present 
converted. There 


In, spite of all these theories and injunctions 
the Muslim faith, Muslim society in India as 
elsewhere is faced with a 
number of social evils horn 
out of human nature and 
human associations of the 
are a number of injurious 
customs and superstitious beliefs which require 
eradication before Muslim society can become 
strong and efficient to take a proper part in 
modern life. 

The religious basis of every approved 

custom, belief or institution has given the 

_ . . . Muslim society a hide-bound 

RclWiou. bMis. l/„i„ 

tremely difficult to change this and to create in 
it a progressive character. It can throw away 
accretions Itiit it cannot give up sanctioned or 
traditional^ iiccepted codes and customs of life. 
This medieval mentality based on* religion is 
detrimental to the ideas aM needs of modern 
life and pf^ogress. It is the greatest problem 
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facing the Muslims in their eccnomic, social* and 
political regeneration in modern times. 

Islam is a peculiar blend of the ideas of 
human equality and brotherhood, and theo- 

Authoritarian con- 

ception. right conceded to the 

Muslims to go against the 
revealed injunctions and interpretations of 
the Koran, against the sayings of the Prophet, 
the' traditions of the Khalifas or the Imams, and 
the Putwas of Ulemas. The temporary time- 
value, place-value and human-value of social 
systems are not recognised. Hence it suffers 
and stagnates like other religio- social systems. 

It is now admitted by thoughtful Muslims 
that there are social evils amongst them and 
they require I’eform. Whether the reform is 
to lead back to the correct teaching of an ideal 
Islam or to run forward on the lines of the 
necessities of modern humanitarian and inter- 
national social life is also a great problem with 
them. But that reform must come is fully 
recognised. Whether the past ideals are to 
dominate or the future or modern needs are to 
inspire will depend on the temperament of the 
reformers. 

The social evils which have arisen are due 
to the fact that Muslim society is not composed 
^ , of one race or one culture. 

^ number of tribes or castes 
* at different levels of culture, 

custom, and outlook have entered its fold. And 
when they did this against their own will ot 


Causes of social 
evils.- 
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conviction or out of necessity they retained 
many traits and customs of their old civilisation, 
society and mentality. Islam was merely a 
superficial superimposition. Most of the old 
ideas, prejudices and superstitions have remained 
amongst them. This was bound to be the result 
when conversion was not based on persuasion 
and conviction, but on force or necessity. 
Conversion in such cases was a nominal one 
without any real roots in the minds of the con- 
verted. Therefore there is a constant and 
permanent need of social reform amongst the 
Muslims of India. 


Caste ideas. 


To-day they suffer from caste ideas in spite 
of their ideas of equality and brotherhood. 

. There are no intermarriages 
and there are discriminations 
amongst Saiyads (16 lakhs), Sbaiks (383 lakhs), 
Mughals (3 lakhs), Fatbans (35 lakhs), and 
others (270 lakhs). Intermarriages are very 
often avoided and are less common. There is 
the pride of noble birth and there is the dif- 
ference of culture. But one good thing there 
is. There is no injunction against inter- 
marriages and therefore this reform can come 
about easily by education and levelling of 
cultural ideas and customs. 

One of the great evils amongst Muslims 
is the system of close marriages. « There is a 
■ . sort of clan endogamy result- 

close marnage. close marriages 

of ' first , cousins. These lead to physical 
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deterioration and perpetuation of hereditary 
diseases. Intellectual and moral power is oonse* 
quently stunted. Unless a system of exogamy is 
worked out this evil is likely to remain in such 

ChSGS* 


There is again the evil of early marriages 
prevalent in the society. There are a numner 

Early marriage. 1 prepuberty marges. 

•' ® They have to be stopped, and 

only those marriages have to he encouraged 
which take place when the full development of 
the boy and the girl occurs, say, at the ages of 
20-25, and 18-20 respectively. Early marriages 
lead to early physical deterioration or death. 
Early widowhood also results from it. 

Polygamy is another evil but it is not 


largely prevalent. 
Polygamy. 


Equal treatment of all 
wives is not possible. It 
creates domestic discord and 


misery. Hence it must be given up. No reli- 
gion enjoins polygamy. It may in certain cases 
permit it. There is however a steady rise of 
public opinion against it. Ill-assorted marriages 
have also to be prevented^ between the very old 
and the very young. They lead to immorality, 
discontent, and ideas of sale and purchase of 
brides as cattle. Marriage is not to be licensed 
concubinage. It has the elements of companion- 
8hij|), mutual response, and domestic happiness. 
W(|qian is neither a slave nor a piece of prop- 
erty, She is a personality to be happily asso- 
cialed with in a joint endeavour towards bappi« 
net^ a good family life and a healthy progeny. 
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The problem of widow remarriage is also 
facing the Muslim society, though there is 

Widow remarriago. 

® against it. Perpetuation of 

a life-long widowhood is tyranny on an unwill- 
ing ^oman. It encourages or connives at illicit 
intercourse. This custom is prevalent in the 
middle and higher classes. The force of custom 
or prejudice against it has to bo minimised, and 
the social taboo on widow remarriage has to 
be removed. 


Divorce has been allowed by the Islam, 
and marriage is not considered indissoluble. But 
it was not necessarily favoured. Man has how- 
ever the power of putting an end easily to 
the marriage relationship which has proved 
unhappy, but woman has no power to do it 
except through a very complicated legal 
procedure. 

The last but not the least is the great evil 
of Purdah which perpetuates the seclusion of 
women and their confine- 
Purdah. ment to home where all 

contact with the world of life and progress is 
tabooed. It seems to have partly a religious 
sanction, and partly the force of custom behind 
it. To the extent to which it prevails in 
northern India it is inhuman. It is utterly 
condeihnable whether religion, custom, need, 
man*s jealousy, idea of woman as property or 
slave has sanctioned, maintained or perpetu* 
ated it. Text and tradition must be set aside 
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and the women freed from her life-long prison. 
Want of fresh air, of social intercourse, of free 
morernent, and of joy in life are some of its 
evils which deteriorate her mind and body and 
consequently the growth of a healthy and good 
progeny is impossible. Stunted growth, 
physical deterioration and a life of idleness are 
the result. 

< The evils of joint family system are also 
visible amongst Muslims, A number of rela- 
tions remain idle and feed at the cost of one or 
two earning members. 

The problem of excessive expenditure on 
marriages is also facing the Muslims and 
causing a lot of economic misery. 

The position of the woman, excluding the 
evil influence of Purdah system and consequent 
_ want of education, and pre- 

position of women. valence of idleness and 

stunted growth, is better as regards the right of 
inheritance in the family property of the father 
and the husband, the right of divorce, re- 
marriage, and endowments. But still the out- 
locflc of men on women is similar to that on a 
piece of property or a slave. It is a medieval 
or 'feudal outlook. It must give place to the 
ide^ and love of companionship, a sort df equal 
pai^nership in all virtues and undertakings of 
•doihestio and social life, and thus invigorate 
man, woman and child to a new conception and 
joyiin the life of the world. 
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8. SOCIAL iiEFORM. 


Modern social reform movement aloi^g with 
a general awakening of the people is due to a 


The rise of 
Modern Social 
Reform movement. 


contact with and attack by 
European society, morale 
and culture, European edu- 
cation, science and literature. 


Their principles and ideals, their successes in 
worldly life in its various branches, and their rule 


in India awakened Indian social thinkers to a 


consciousness of new dangers and new freedom 
coming in their wake. An examination of the 
new and a study of the old began. As a conse- 
quence a revival of old and better customs, an 
assimilation of new and useful ways began te 
be preached. A change in the ideas of good 
and vigorous life took place and the social 
reform movement began. Attacks of Christian 
missionaries, and new social theorists upon the 
.old ideas of Hindu society and religion, and 
large conversions into non-Hindu religions 
thoroughly roused the society first to oppose in 
their bi^rness, then to study and later to value 
the necessity of "social reform. Severe attacks 
were made ligainst what were called new fads 
and fashions. ' Social reformers were themselves 


attacked in the press, oh the platform and in 
other h'ays sometimes severely rebuked or ill- 
ti^ted^Both th^ attacks on the old amd against 
the? new wbre very severe. Two schools, one 
of reformers and the other of orthodoxy, arose 
and took opposite sides in the controversy. 
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Social Reformers weir^^ attacked as blind imita- 
Attack on social tors and admirers of every 
reformers, thing foreign. ' They did 

not difi'erentiate 1)etween essentials and non> 
essentials. They were accused of enmity or 
half-heartedness towards national political move- 
ment, and of their one-sided idea of reform,. 
Tliey did not show in their life any real love^ 
sympathy or sacrifice fo« the sake of achieving 
their new ideals. They were found to be- 
engaged in personal advancement and did this 
work of social reform by writing or preaching 
in leisure hours. They were a class of loyalists 
who would not see and condemn forcibly the 
wrongs of Government but on the contrary try 
to attribute some divine character to foreign 
rule in India. Lastly the people believed that 
their character as a whole did not justify their 
position as social leaders, and that it was the 
rigjit of the Acharyas and caste organisations to 
advocate and to adopt reforms. Not even the 
Government by state legislation had any right 
to interfere in the social and religious customs 
and institutions of the people. Social reform 
was to be slow, cautious and gradual. 

The orthodox people were ^ attacked for 
their blind reverence for \#atever esubted. 


.1 They-i’ did not show any 

orthldS desire to know what is the 

need of so^etj^ andl^bat is 
best lifci and its organisation. ^The;^ were 
acci|sed of killing and deteriorating society by 
theif blind attitude towards new^ and valuable 
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ideas. They refused to look at the dangers of 
society and the havoc created by foreign mis- 
sionaries by conversions and the discontent 
raised by their humanitarian methods and 
principles of social service and freedom. Their 
ideas, of life did not help material progress 
and political regeneration and unity. It was 
only a blind or frowning attitude. 

While these controversies went on a new 
class of workers who actually wanted to carry 
A new class of Some of their new ideas 
workers and a great in practice arose and gave a 
national awakening, real turn to social reform 
movement. They made reform real and showed 
the public its good and evil results in particular 
questions and problems they undertook to 
investigate and to solve. Female education, 
widow remarriage, adult marriage, intermar- 
riage, removal of untouchability, spread of 
education and other social problenos began to 
be rjegularly worked out in institutions started 
by zealous, hardworking, and honest persons. 
This destroyed the sharp edge of social reform 
controfersy. The public apathy disappeared 
owing to various influences. The spread of 
education and science, the preaching of modern 
religious movements, the study of the best and 
ancient Hindu literature by foreign and Indian 
scholars, the untenable position of some of the 
old^ cdhtoins, the missionary philailthropy in 
schools, colleges and hospitals, in looking after 
the welfare of the sick, the famine-stricken, 
the orphaps, the lepers, the downtrodden and 
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others, and some of their large but peaceful 
conversions awakened their conscience and 
intelligence and moulded the mind of the young 
generation to the necessity and reception of 
reform ideas. This was largely helped by the 
presentation made by great scholars of the best 
and highest ideals of ancient Hindu society which 
were more in accord with modern ideas than 
the medieval ideas of Hinduism. The result 
was'the awakening of a new national outlook 
on all social problems facing India. 

The problem of social reform is very diffi- 
cult in India. No doubt we have a back- 

The problem of 

social reform. teligion, lawSi customst 

institutions and even in 
their later perversions or confusions. But 
really speaking our social problems are different 
with ditterent castes and communities, provinces 
and creeds. One type or one method of social 
reform is impossible for all. Some common 
principles and methods, some common limita- 
tions and aims may be recognised, but each 
group will have first to consider its present 
level of social efficiency and ideas. A number 
of special reforms have to be adopted and evils 
to be eliminated before a common social plat- 
form for reform can be created. 

The chief aim of social reform will be to 
leact society to strength, purity and freedom sa 

The atm of social as to stop the stagnation 
reform. and deterioration of the- 

race- whi(ffi is going on physically, morally 
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intellectually. Eise of discontent in 
sodety is a danger to ita strength and co- 
operation. Therefore a reform of social abases 
is necessary and an adoption of certain princi- 
ples of social justice, feeling and behaviour is to 
be striven for. Hindu society is to-day not 
efficient, stropg, and free. It may have survived 
in the past because of a suitable medieval 
nnvironment. To-day the environment has 
changed in every way politically, socially, 
religiously, economically and educationally. 
There are new ambitions and new conditions of 


life. Hindu society is seen to be unable to bear 
their strain. It is fallen in various ways. 

Its obstacles Its Various elements are not 

equally and properly treated. 
Its various groups are not properly balanced 
and harmonised. Its vitiated and vicious parts 
are not segregated, eradicated or improved. 
There is a conflict and discontent within, there is 
an attack and conversion from without. It stum- 


bles at every new step which it takes to progress 
because of its internal maladjustment and 
confusion. There is no unity or harmony within. 
Early models of social life are still admired and 
loved because they are old or because there is a 
feeling of horror and a fear of hell if they are 
broken. The hold of old injunctions and cus- 
toms is very strong. There is a belief in their 
^cacy, goodness and strength because of their 
long continuity and preservation under varibus 
ciroumstances. Eegard for fictitipps purity 
and hot strength is the aim in life.t tppay ^f 
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Old society 
hot continue. 


can* 


change and its unknown results is ingrained 
in blood. These are some' of the obstacles to a 
proper valuation ol social life and organisation. 

New sociar reformers have to a certain 
extent examined the bases of old society and 
the needs of a. new society. 
They have poised out what 
they think as social evils. 
They have studied the Sastras and shown what 
they have authorised as peremptory or other* 
wise, and what is the real nature of the customs 
and institutions they have advocated. To-day 
they hold that old isolation and seclusion art' 
not possible. Interdependence, association and 
co-operation are the laws of the world. Contact 
and conflict of various ideas, customs and 
institutions must give rise to new values which 
will respond to new environment and new 
necessities. Otherwise there will be a decay 
an<l death of our social life it being left without 
any vigour to meet the new circumstances of 
huipan life. 


.The 
to-day is 


Spirit actuating 
social reform. 


8|)irit which actuates social reform 
to liberate man in order to develop 
originality, enterprise and 
self-reliance in him in the 
worldly life. What is latent, 
goo^ and powerful in him must be allowed to 
com^ out, and not suppressed under social forms. 
He ^ to be led from false constraint to 
ri^lMire^lbm, from credulity to faith, irob^ 
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status to contract, . from authority to toleration, 
from blind fatalism to a sense of human worth 
and dignity, from egoism to altruism, and from 
unorganised to organised life. 

Our present ills are many! Our physical 
deterioration, our weakness^ of cheuracter, our 
extreme license in some and 
Our scw:ial ^lls. extreme bondage in other 

things, our want of initiative, power and cohe- 
sion, our intellectual poverty and moral 
cowardice are evident to all. Our social experts 
have concentrated their attention on the prob- 
lems of multiplication of castes, removal of 
untouohability, bar to conversion, joinj family, 
intermarriage, interdining, remarriage, adult 
marriage, old age marriages, polygamy, purchase 
«nd sale of brides,* age of consent, dowry system, 
female education, Sati, widow’s position and 
profession, temple prostitution, Purdab, and 
dignity of women. These are some of the 
prominent problems which are considered to be 
facing us. Early marriage and motherhood have 
brought about our physical deterioratioA, a laijge 
infant death rate, and the lowering of average 
limit of age. Others have resulted, id degrading 
our women’s position and part in society. Rigi- 
dity of caste system and untouchability have des- 
troyed the organic unity and vitality of society 
and . left it without a common aim and a central 
organisation. Every person does not f^l himself 
to be a part and parcel of the whole society, 
He has no place and share in the wh(^e gror^p. 
The conception of society as a unitary ^Crganisim 
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must be doTeloped. Society zaustm^e the life 
ever^ one possible and good and progressive 
In the pait we as ' a society ha:i^% paid- 
attention to these problems. !^oh family or 
caste did what it liked or what suited it. Each 
group settled its own social problems, laws, its 
advance or its outlook. Its movement, if any, 
was of slow assimilation. That there was 
change in the old rulee and methods of life is 
undoubted. The maxim that custom is stronger 
than an injunction of Sastra left independence 
to the group to follow what it adopted as 
custom. There was another way in which 
social advance took place. The interpretations 
of religious teachers and the rise of new reli> 
gious sects introduced new thoughts and new 
practices of life in society which influenced 
others. But on the whole we considered that 
our system of social life was perfect and divinely 
sanctioned and that no change was necessary. 
Baoilward castes were to make approaches to it 
as ^ , highest system. Our Karma theoi^ 
wroiqi^ly understood created a passive acquiescence 
in evil or in calamity. Our intense otherworld- 
lynesi' created mnongst us a general indifference 
to sedular interests, almost bordering on fata- 
lism, t The conception of man’s high dignify 
and dbstiny in this very life under a discipline ' 
of be^[^ ideas and forms With the help of his 
ne^ Karina or effCrts was not largely held. 
Heee^fy and birth and not free-will and action 
wei^'&e onfy fi^tors recognised in‘ deteiimining 
the la^thtls of social org«miSation. 
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, Leaving, aside those who are orthodox 
(Sanatani) or conservatwes and who believe in 

. “ whatever is is best or divine, 

Methods of reform. „ 

ma^ be termed Daivavadi, we see that there are 
those ,who believe in voluntary reform and those 
in compulsory reform. Compulsory reforms ai-e 
j brought about by the state or 
ompu sory me o s. ljy means of its coercive 

power. They are imposed from without. The state 
Or caste may first ascertain the necessity of reform, 
but it forces its members to adopt it, and if they 
refuse it punishes them by means of its Banda. 
In certain cases the laws a State passes may be 
permissive or obligatory. In the first case 
the reform becomes optional. The abolition 
ef Sati in 1829 . was a compulsory piece of 
legislation. The Act of Eemarriage is a permis- 
sive one. 

The voluntary methods are based on imita- 
tion, revival, and I'econstruction and rational 
k ... adaptation of basic principles 

■’ of life to new needs by a 

person, family or caste without any outside 
force. It may be* called the Sama method of 
reform from within. ^ 

Those who voluntarily imitate and adopt 
the social ideas and forms of the Europeans do 
. not take into consideration 

Imitation. spepial featu|es of their 

pMt development, and the special needs of their 
coantry and climate, and they want to write as it 
were on a clean state.. This, is a w-rong position- 
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The. needs ot geographical.. . envifoument 
and cultural heritage must be duly considered. 
All the old customs and beliefs ace not .wrong, 
on the contrary many of them are the only suit- 
able ones and not the others. Man’s past must 
be considered in laying out plans for his future. 
Reform must be based on certain basic princi- 
ples of social life which must respond to human 
needs, environment, and temperament. It can- 
not 43e based on more transplantation of foreign 
ideas and forms in a new soil not necessarily 
adapted for its vigorous growth. The imitation 
method hence is faulty from this point of view. 
It is not based on reason, experience, or any 
■definite principles. 

The method of revival of old ideas and forms 
which were lost or had decayed in course of his- 
. , tory, but which are good 

and suitable to modern life 
is followed by some. Those who think 
that the golden age lay in the past and the 
present is a deterioration from it believe that the 
old Sastras or codes gave better rules and prin- 
ciples of life and that we have fallen because we 
have left them, There is another class who accept 
this method of revival because they want a sanc- 
tion, for what they need in the old Sastras, other- 
wiseithey do not feel at ease with the reforms. 
They believe in the reforms but they are afraid 
of r^igious sins and hence they want the support 
of. old Sastras. Thus this revivalist school which 
base^ its reforms on old Sastric texts and their 
idteil^retationsieels satisfied when it finds that .tlie f 
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old tradition is reTived, continued and preserved 
But there are two ohjeotions to this method of 
the reyivalists. What will be their position in 
case they believe in a particular reform and 
there is no sanction or trace of it in old liters* 
ture ? Secondly disputes will arise as to what 
is old ' and sanctioned and what is otherwise ; 
which period in our past history or which trea- 
tij^e in our literature is to be taken to depict 
our standard ways of social life, and what por* 
tion of it is to be revived and what to be neglect- 
ed, is it to be a full revival ? Otherwise some 
had customs and forms which have decayed 
because of the progress in the social sense of 
the community and their untenability in a 
better environment will have to be revived. 
“Whatever is ol^ is not necessarily good or 
gold,” as the old saying says, just as what is 
new is not good. Every custom, belief and in- 
stitution requires examination on its merits con- 
sidering the needs of the country, the time, and 
the character of the people. Otherwise we shall 
have to revive the old customs of Niyoga, Sati, 
polygamy, animal sacrifice and a number of 
others which our higher conscience has abolished. 
This method takes conservative people a* 
head in matted of reform when they find sanc- 
tion in the old texts for the new ‘sin’ they 
think they are committiug. 

The method of reconstruction of soc^y based 
oh i^tional consideration and adaptation of its 
Rational recons- basic prineiples to new needs 
appeals to the developed 
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eonscteui^ of the people, their sene^ of right 
and wrong, their rational ideas of happiness 
and misery and their essential wants and 
utilities. This method does not altogether 
neglect social traditions and ideals, the power 
of long-formed habits and tendencies, but 
it also looks to new factors of life and 
new principles of progress or happiness, and 
thus tries to adjust the past with future. 
It is neither orthodox nor heterodox, neither 
reactionary nor revolutionary. It boldly 
faces the needs of society and tries to re- 
oonstruct it and adopt its life to new environ- 
ment and new progress. It makes the exist - 
ence, vigour and virtue of society possible 
and progressive. There can be no best form of 
society which is not based on knowledge of man, 
his life, and the needs of his physical, and 
social environment. There canhot also be one 
form of society which is true for all times, and 
allotypes of men. The character of the age 
and of the man must be considered every time 
because both are changeable and not static. 
They want to produce the ideal out of the 
actual. 


lowed by the adventurous 
leui,' They break the bonds of the past and 
ereite neyr social sects who oppose all d4 
]for#s on grounds of reason based on thhhr 


; The revolutionary method^ of creating 

ab^mlutely a new type of society based on certain 

oU 'i - principles of life which are 

R*votat,on.r,me. is fol- 
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Dew principles. Just as the orthodox or the 
reactionary holds to a fixed old type - of life 
considering it to he the most perfect and evefi 
divinely sanctioned and was in his day a revolu- 
tionary, so the revolutionary or heterodox also 
holds'to a fixed new type of life considering it 
to be the most perfect and even divinely 
inspired and rationally worked out. This 
method creates first schism or Bheda in society 
and forms a new camp or caste which later on 
becomes as orthodox in its principles as the 
old from which it separated and opposes change. 
It does not inspire a large mass of people to 
accept the value of reform because of its 
extreme and rigid attitude. It does not remain 
receptive nor become responsive to new needs,, 
and principles which were unknown when its 
social organisation was created. 


Social refoi’m is better and more stable if 
it follows largely method of slow absorption 
' ^ . and assimilation and not 

tho<L° ^ 'onary me conversion and revo- 

lution. Beform must not 
be an imposition but must bring about a change 
in outlook and mentality to be real and bene- 
ficial. In soide extreme cases alone compul- 
sory method must be adopted so as to decrease 
large social evih which is the result of an old 
custom. t 


' DrahmOs in Bengal adopted the revolution- 
ary method. Arya Samajists in* northern 
India (the. Punjab) followed the revivalist 
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method by adopting the Yedas and Manusmriti 
as their ideal religious and social schemes of 
life. Sanatanists follow the maidm whatever 
is, is best,” and not necessarily “ whatever is old, 
is best.” The Hindu Sabhaists have adopted 
the methods of reconstruction and adaptation 
to new conditions of life, namely, the method 
of Sangathan and Suddhi, in which Sangathan 
reconstructs and organises the body and Shuddhi 
cob verts and changes the mentality of the 
society. They are reformatory and not revo- 
lutionary. Maharashtra and other parts are 
now following this line of reform. They do 
not believe in a break with the past but do 
not stop in the past. They want to do away 
with corruption, and respect the best spirit and 
tradition of the old. Converts to Islam and 
Christianity are blind imitators of new customs 
and reforms in which they merge themselves. 
They will change along with their fold. 
Buddhists, Jainas, Lingayats, and Sikhs 
created schism in the past. They were able to 
convert some or many but could not recon- 
struct the whole society. Ideal teachers created 
new groups of followers, but society retained 
its old ideas and sometimes became more rigid 
due to these schisms, and oppositions. 

: Personalities, institutions and forces which 
foirced the problem of social, reform on the 

Indian Social Re- P«Wio in the 19th century 
fortn in i9th and may he enumerated as 
aoth centuries. follows ^ . t 
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(t) PERIOD FROM 1809^1830. 

Itaja Bam Mohan Bioy is the greatest 
personality of this period. Then come the 
Christian missionaries, and Christianity. 
Lastly come the British system of government, 
its ofipicers and scholars. They promoted new 
education in schools and colleges, revived and 
criticised old books and ideas, compared the 
new with the old, and passed laws against Sati, 
Thagi and female infanticide. Yernacular 
journalism ' appeared as a new force at this 
stage. 

(2) PERIOD FROM i83o-i87S. 

Debendranath Tagore, Eeshaba Chandra 
Sen and Brahmd Samaj continued their activities. 
Dayananda Saraswati started his campaign and 
preaching. Missionaries continued their con- 
versions and criticisms. Government adopted 
western education instead of oriental education 
as its .aim under the influence of Macaulay and 
missionaries. All of them helped in founding 
schools, colleges and universities and advocated 
female education. Laws were passed regarding 
the validity of remarriage of widows. Social 
unrest increased and severe attacks of a large 
class of social i-eformers were made against 
,ipndu society |nd religion. Foreign scholars 
continued their researches and publications of 
old Ihdiau religious, philosophical, anil literary 
works. All this awakened the Bindu social 
concbienoe. 
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(3) PERIOD FROM i87S-i89o. 

Arya Samajists, Brahmo Samajists, Theosd- 
phists, continued their religious, social and 
^ucational work. Similarly the missionaries 
•did their work. Conversions of vast masses of 
depressed classes took place. Counter-attacks 
against religious and social reformers took 
place. Men like Ranade accepted a revivalist 
and reformatory position. There was a stir in 
the' leaders of the community about the future 
uf their religion and society. Government 
pursued its new educational, economic, and 
political policy and created a new atmosphere in 
the country. Western civilisation permeated 
the minds of Indians through English literature 
and contact, and thus created new ambitions 
amongst the youth. The study of Aryan civili- 
sation and culture was conducted by European 
and Indian scholars. Their books and publica- 
tions also influenced the mind of the young and 
old, 

(4) PERIOD FROM i89o'i92S. 

: The educated classes and also masses were 
stirred. An army of monks and teachers went 
from town to town and delivered lectures 
str^gthening the ancient culture and faith in 
Hinduism. This led to the revival movement 
of !l|;induism. The social conferences of Ranade^ 
the; Bharata Dharma Mahamandal and the 
spe^hes and writings of great personalities like 
Swaihi Vivekananda, Sister Kivedita, Ranade,^ 
Bhaiedarkar, Annie Besant and a number 
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others in all parts and provinces of India showed 
this tendency. 

Books like Satyartha Frakash, Yiveka- 
nanda’s writings and speeches, Theosophical 
literature, Banade’s speeches and writings, 
Tilak’s Gitarahasya, Swami Rama Tirtha’s work 
and others bore a testimony of this spirit. The 
non-Brahmin movement in the South also 
showed the stirring up of other castes and 
communities. 

Government and missionary policy conti- 
nued. The age of Consent Bill controversy and 
its passing into an Act showed the new 
governing forces. The Reform Act recognised 
the individual as the basis of society and as a 
political unit. 

(5) PERIOD FROM iPaS ONWARDS. 

Hindu counter-reformation now comes. 
Shuddhi and Sangathan are adopted as weapons 
of social and religious reforms. Hindu society 
. is trying to consolidate against Moslem attack 
and conversions. Social evils which have dete- 
riorated it are strongly resented. The orthodox 
hold on the public is loosened. Admission 
of the converted and others into the Hindu 
society begins. Sankaracharyas and Sastris take 
a part in the social reform movement and 
justify it from texts and from the needs of 
times. The people begin to beliwve in the 
danger to Hindu Dharma, civilisatidn and the 
majority in India. The ^fprm Act mak^ 
communities' ambitious and aggressive. Now 
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there is a fight for political rights and communal 
strength and freedom. Social reform along with 
political reform is now inevitable. The spirit 
of democracy is changing the mentality of all. 

There have been two controversies amongst 
social leaders in India one about state inter- 
e ^ ference in social reform and 
in social reform. other of social or political 

, ’ reform first. A large class 

of people hate the interference of government 
because it is in the bands of foreigners. Such 
interference, they consider, is a lurking danger 
to society, religion, and culture. State however 
has interfered ' in social matters through direct 
legislation, such as prohibition of Sati, legalisa- 
tion of remarriage, raising of the age of consent. 
State interference in social matters on its merit 
is not necessarily opposed by them. State in 
modern times has a right to remove recognised 
evils in social laws against particular individuals. 
Equalisation of individuals in status and freedon^ 
is ode of its chief functions. 

The question of priority of social or political 
reform is not now so accute, as both the reforms 
o -L •. r • I are recognised to be simul- 
or polklcL refom!^ taneously necessary. Social 
evils delay political advance 
for jvant of unity amongst the people, and 
poli^Oal slaYery- deprives the motive force for 
soci*i0 reform. Society is like an organism and 
it|S iirogress has to be simultaneous oh all sides* 
One limb or, one side cannot develop when otheirs 
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^remain undoreloped. Therefore the controveisy 
Iietween social reformers, who were loyalists 
and did not want political reform, and political 
reformers who were nationalists and wanted 
social order to change slowly and spontaneously is 
now not keen. New generation sees the necessity 
of national advance on both sides. Hence there 
is none of the past hatred and opposition between 
the political and social reformers. There is also 
now stress laid on economic and religious reforms 
or advance in order to strengthen the national 
advance. Man is not partial or one>sided. His 
various aspects are interdependent and must 
simultaneously advance so as to be helpful to 
•each other. 

SOCIAL REFORM IN ITS NATIONAL ASPECT, 

Bapid means of intercommunication and 
the necessity of large human groups for the 
purposes of political safety have made isolation 
and inequality of small group>castes and com* 
munities impossible. Equality of behaviour 
towards all by every group is a national neces* 
sity. Toleration of one another’s mode of life 
and the disappearance of the ideas of high and 
low, or privileged, common and depressed classes, 
ortouchables and untouchables are the needs 
of ont new national life. - Common aspirations, 
common aims and common methods in general 
social behaviour will lead to the rise of a strong 
nation. India’s future social efforts must lie 
transcending caste, and communal, provincial 
and IqcsI houndaries. Even acceptance of the 
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same religion, or submission to the same political 
power does not minimise culturai, social and 
local differences or antagonisms. To-day India 
.•IS a united group is a political and material 
necessity. In order to realise it and permanent- 
ly stabilise it an attempt at a common social 
and political ambition and behaviour must be 
made. Some of the minor local but inherent 
differences may be allowed to remain in a sys* 
tern 'of federal constitution. But the country, 
the state, the unit must be India; provinces 
and communities will be its divisions for admi- 
nistration or functional purposes. This ideal 
alone will save Indians from future chaos or 
civil wars and will give them peace, security 
and good government which are the prime fac- 
tors in our future progress in other aspects of 
life. 

At present there are tendencies of reorga- 
nisation of the administrative divisions of India 
i from two stand-points, one the 

Cotamunal and communal and the other lin- 
provi|ciaI problem. guistic. Mussalmahs want 
it frbm the communal point of view so as to 
maintain their majorities in the North-West- 
FroiAier province, the Punjab, Sindh, and Bengal. 
Hindus want it from the linguistic point of 
view) sp as to develop their respective culture 
and Hanguage which have provincial shadt^ and 
liten^ure. Both movements should not weaken 
the Imited political strength of India by their - 
sepai|ite provincial and communal tendencies... 
Botl^ must submit to , national deeds and..’ 
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-strengtb. There caa be no obj^tion to proYin* 
oial autonomy in certain matters of oultura) 
development, but it is not to be at the cost of 
India being a strong political power able to 
maintain her fundamental unity in internatipnal 
rivalries and encroachments, and provincial dnd 
^communal jealousies. 

9. SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Society is like an organism. Amongst the 
individuals who compose it some are more 
advanced, more able, better 
Need of social equipped than others who 
are disabled, afflicted or 
helpless. Society can exist and progress if all of 
its members are efficient, harmonious and in 
good condition. • A member of the society must 
help another in need and difficulties, otherwise 
he himself is affected adversely by his bad 
surroundings or associates. Mutual help and 
service is a social necessity as well as it is a 
human morality if mankind is considered in the 
spirit of brotherhood. It becomes the duty of 
every one to remove disabilities and consequent 
miseries of their brethren and to help them in 
obtaining opportunities of living a healthy and 
full life. This social work must be considered 
not as an act of charity , but of responsibility, 
of justice and social better* 
ment. It oonfists of all 
kinds of work, done by people in a selfless way 
with the specific intention and object of making 
4ha society and the world better and happier. 


What it does ? 
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Social servauts pay attention to the weak and 
also to the wicked, to the waifs and vagabonds, 
whose presence is a drag on or danger to society. 
They try to lift them out of their conditiphs 
and temperaments in a spirit of bfotherlinW 
and service and thus spread happiness and good 
ways of life amongst mankind. 

This work has been done by individuals 
single-handed or through institutions. In old 
f days Bhiksus or monks 

Social service in carried on the work of edu- 
the past. cation, medical relief, charity 

and spiritual enlightenment in all parts of the 
country. Emperor Asoka helped in this work. 
Tillage communities also did the work of 
helping individuals in the village by maintain- 
ing hospitals, wells, shady trees, food-distributihg 
centres, rest houses, and provided water, food, 
and medicine for birds and animals. Similarly 
rich Taisyas and caste organisations helped the 
poor, the sick, the learned and the religious. 
It was king’s duty to give help to all these 
including orphans and widows and look after 
their maintenance. 

In modern times these old methods still 


continue and new methods and organisations 
have come into existence to 


Social service in 
mcKtern times. 


organise social work and 
service. Seva Sadans look to 


the: wants of helpless women, to their medical 
relief and education and professions, Seva 
Saihitis look to the economic, social and , 
religious uplift of the aborigines, such as Bhils, 
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or do ' Yolun,teer work in large crowds and con> 
gregatioQS on religious fesMval days. Social 
Service Leagues look to questions of prohibition 
of drink or temperance, child nurturcj maternity 
Wants, prostitution, sanitation, hygiene, nnd^ 
the spread of good word, deed, and thought. 

Special missions look after depres|e# clas-i 
ses, criminal tribes, orphans, helplefi women’ 
and homeless wi^ws, dis* 
Special missions, eased and disabled persons and 
create industrial homes, ^here are Cross' 
and Crescent Societies ■* who look Jifter the 
wounded in war. The ambulance corps take 
charge of and render first aid to those hurt 
in husy towns or wars. University settlements 
work amongst the slums of the industrial ' 
and hefjp in their sanitary housing^,‘" sanitation, 
education, medical relief, drink, prostitutipn^and 
general morality. Christian missions and the. 
Salvation Army have done this work for a long 
dme under various circumstances and in dif*v 
ferent parts and peoples of the country though 
with an object of converting those whom they 
help. Q-overnments havej’^ten helped these 
bodies directly with money and infi,uences. Arya 
Sams^sts and . Brahmos, Asrams 

and Hindu Sabhas are aj^so doing this work 
without government help hut as God’s work. 
Without a \reli^hu® hasit' and ferviour social 
work amongst Ine'lowest and the filthiest is not 
possible, nor it is continuous,' progressive or 
/.^rmanenti • '' 
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Growth of a social conscieaoe requires 
higher religious ^hd moral ideas. Humani- 
Growth of a social Parian sentiment of love, 
conscience and the friendship, and brotherhood 
science of social and service are the manifes* 
tations of a universal or 
Vi^dantic type of religion. Buddhist and 
C|iristian missionaries have shown it in the past, 
and new moral humanitarian ideal is doing it 
in t^e present. The social worker is noW 
properly trained in the work he has to under-, 
take. He must know the problems he has to 
deal with and the various methods of approach 
to them. There are now institutions to educate 
a social worker. They have made social surveys 
of villages and towns and know the various 
methods of proper social service in various 
matters affecting the persons who are to bs 
served or the conditions which are to be met 
wj[tl|. There is growing up a science of social 
service. But th^e essential thing is social or 
humanitarian spirit or conscience. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AESTHETIC UPE. 


.Alt is the application of skill or dezteraty 
1)7 man in producing what is useful or beautiful. 

' It also means the occupation 

Fine arts. which skill is so employed. 

Arts are divided into various classes by the 
■ancients as well as by the moderns. The useful, 
im^hanical or industrial arts are those in which 
•the hands and body are more concerned than 
■the mind, as ia making clothes and utensils. 
These are called trades. The liberal arts which 
develop intellect include the sciences, philo- 
sophy, history, etc. The fine arts with which we 
are here concerned are those which have primarily 
to do with imagination and taste and are applied 
to the production of what is {esthetic or 
beautiful. They include poetry, music, paint- 
ingi engraving, sculpture and architecture. 
iBsthetics deals with this science of the 


beautiful or taste in nature and art, especially 
with the expression and embodiment of beauty 
by sjt. 

Art is called Kala by Indians. They gene- 


rally used the expression of 64i Kalas to denote 
. ,, , its extent.. These Kalas 

Various Ka as. were distinguished roughly 

as hand<^kalas, head-kalas, and heart-kalas. 


They included useful, intellectual and beautiful 
Kalas. Varying lists of Kalas are given in 
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Sukra’s Nitisara, in Kama^sastra, Silpa Sastras 
and other books. These lists are not fixed nor 
oxhaustive. Every art or profession or 
occupation is a Kala. Sukracharya classifies 
seven Kalas as Gandharvaveda-kalas, ten as 
Ayurveda-kalas, four as Ehanurveda-kalas. 
Vateyayana classifies them as Kama-kalas, 
Jnana*kalas, Karma-kalas. Kama-kalas deal with 
those giving pleasure, satisfying taste and expres- 
sing the heautif ul. Karma-kalas deal with what 
is useful or mechanical and is Silpa. Jnana- 
kalas deal with those awakening and developing 
mind and intellect. Lalita-kalas are seven, 
namely, poetry, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, dancing and dramatic arts. We 
are however here concerned with some of them, 
namely, architecture, sculpture, painting and 
music, from the Indian point of view and we 
want to deal with their function and distinctive 
note. 


Man has pursued these arts from ancient 

times in order to ■ express his inner feelings, 

j emotions, sentiments, , and 
Tte jMure and ^ 

™ “ noblest, and most beautitul 

forms with the help of his senses and organs 
on dnd with suitable materials with the aid of 


impements in order to experience pleasure 
himself and to share it with others, or to create 
thosb feelings ‘^in others. These beautiful 
expi^ssions are either in the nature of move- 
merk voice, or form which please the eye, the 
ear,^r the heart and create response and joy 
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in . others. The artists follow certain limits 


in expressing them. But they are not rigid. 
Freedom is always necessary in using or adopt* 
ing them while creating the worHs of art. 

Art has originated in Tarious traits or 
needs of man. His sportive instinct, his 
. . desire for attraction, his 

ts origin. imitation, his will to 

be remembered, and his nature of sharing bis 
extreme feelings of joy, sorrow or devotion 
with others by various bodily, mental or vocal 
expressions, or through other objective shapes 
and forms, have all contributed to the rise, 
continuity and development of art. 

India has developed its own art-conventions 
and associations, tastes and technique. The 
artist generally delineates and expresses his 
work in these terms, symbols or limits, but in 
the heights of his creative impulse he may 
neglect them and express himself fully in a 
new way and in a new mould. 

Notwithstanding the endless diversity of 
races, creeds, customs and languages, India as 


The note of Indian 

Art. 


a whole has a character of 
her own which is reflected in 
her art. The real Indian art 


is essentially Hindu. The Hindu genius 
produced its own peculiar and essentially 
original art. It is a product lai^ely of religious 
emotion. Her best art is a lony and adequate 
expression of the religious emotions of, the 
people and their deepest thoughts on. the 
subfeot of the Divine. E. B. Havell says it 
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possesses “A depth and spirituality which 
never entered the soul of Greece ” in its sublime 
imagination and loftiest idealism. 

Indian art grew spontaneously out of its 
own environment and temperament. Its forms, 
Its spontaneous character and expressions 
growth and charac" evolved out of its social 
ter. needs, religious and philoso- 

phipal ideals and geographical influences. It 
represented people’s ideas or experience and 
served their purposes of life, and not individual 
types or traits. It is produced by artists who 
follow certain past traditions and technique. 
A. G. Swami says that changes in form or in 
quality which distinguish the art of one age 
from that of another reflect the necessities of 
current theology and the changes in racial psy- 
chology, vitality and taste. There is no purpose 
or calculation in the change on the part of the 
artist. The best artists give the mind or the 
heart of the age, that is, the aspirations, ideals, 
and forms in which they live, and their highest 
art is charged with spiritual intensity and spiri- 
tual message and sometimes with intellectual 
and emotional revelations. The message is one 
of seeking the highest joy and peace, friendship 
and compassion in the universe. Mere imitation 
or representation of nature is not the aim of 
Indian art. It wants to reveal what lies behind 
nature and its forms. Therefore there is no 
realism or the imitation of an object. It wants 
to depict true reality of the universe and not the 
ehdnging world and its temporary and accideutal 
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forms. The absolute or the real behind alt 
is God, and the function of art is to inter- 
pret Him to all. This could be done by deep 
concentrated thought and intuition or imagina- 
tion born of it. Therefore if art is imitation 
it is imitation of Divinity which is not visible 
but which can be grasped by intuition and deep 
contemplation. Hindus regard all human life 
as religious and therefore in representing life 
it is done for the sake of representing the 
Divine which inspires and actuates it. This 
is done by subordinating the representation of 
the usual conceptions of human beauty and 
form to the ideal of representing only the ulti- 
mate realities and abstractions of human life. 


The accurate representation of physical beauty 
or forms is a hin^anoe to the complete expres- 
sion and grasp of the artist’s divine revelations. 
It is rejected as an unnecessary detail. 

A general conception of art is the imitation 
of beautiful things, real or ideal. But the 


, „ Indian aim is the controlled 

Indian Rasas. • » u -n 

expression of human Basas or 

emotions, where form, colour and sound are a 


mere means to a higher realisation. These 
Basas are Sringara (erotic), Yira (heroic), Karuna 
(pathetic), Adbhuta (marvellous), Hasya 
(mirthful), Bhayanaka (fearful,) Bibhatsa 
(vulgar), Santa (peaceful) and Baudra (terrible). 

The conception of beauty is always coloured 
by love. In India however this love is the 
lote of the absolute and universal when the 
religious : art is at its best. Htt)tnan love, if 
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expr^sed, generally indicates the conception 
of Divine mthin. 

The representation of various objects, such 
as birds, flowers and beasts, is done more or less 

Use of objects a, os pietuws from memory 
symbols. imagination and not from 

nature, and serves as symbols 
or decorations to strengthen the effect of the 
main aim of the work of the art by giving its 
mythological, esoterical or historical associations. 
These pieces of art represent more the thought 
and the history of the people and their concep- 
tions of the highest or best life in a particular age^ 
The artist expresses, as it were, the race-mind 
and is one who knows the life of the people. 


The mythological, esoterical or traditional 
symbols, forms, postures and attitudes represent 
largely conventional race conceptions. Hence 
they are easily understood by the people who 
know them being surrounded by them in their 
daily life. 

The Western art is greatly realistic and 
much developed in its technique. It wants to 

Western Art represent objective perfec- 
tion, the physical beauties, 
thu human tastes, the natural objects, and not so 
much the divine in human form or in other 
obj|act8. Its ideal is the ideal of human form, 
huiian activity, strength, and love as admired 
in Ibhis world, and not the ideal of spiritual 
de^tion, repose, and harmony with its smooth, 
sleuder and refined or ascetic forms and bodi^i. 
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There is no mystery or mysticism in Western art* 
It is satisfied with its objective attitude 'iand 
^he proper or ideal representation of its worldly 
objects and passions. Consequently it has 
succeeded in developing mechanical perfection 
of decorative details. The far-off quest of the 
soul, its divine love, its spiritual struggle, its 
relation to God and the Universe which are 
transcendental in character are hardly studied, 
realised or expressed. The spiritual man, how 
he walks, sits, speaks, behaves, looks, is not 
revealed in their works. Its standards of taste 
are more intellectual and more human than 
metaphysical and spiritual. The Western art 
pleases by its worldly familarities, the Indian 
art appeals when one realises the manifested 
Divine behind.' Indian art like Indian 
civilisation is a true expression of its racial 
ideals and culture, and is animated in its various 
expressions by the same common spiritual spirit 
which subordinated the claims of body and tMs 
world to the aims of the soul and the next 
world. It is a surrender of human soul and its 
worldly ambitions to the Divine soul and its 
■manifestations. Christian medieval art repre- 
.sehts similar ideals. It emphasises more the 
, bringing of ‘ the Kingdom of Heaven on the 
Earth.’ Hence the statue of every saint, the 
^church of every sect,, and the picture of every 
Madonna breathes the influence aifd message 
of the Divine in man or through man and his 
surroundings. Similarly the Indian art deli- 
ilHi^tes Indian dreanis and thoughts of God, and 
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not the usual realities of an imitative or worldly 
art. This synthetic note in the Indian art 
harmonising the individual with the Universal 
is the characteristic of its highest art. Iudia> 
however, has not neglected the lower or worldly 
human or secular art. Her own people spon- 
taneously, or under the influence of foreigners 
like Greeks, Persians, and Europeans, have 
created works of art, which represent entirely 
human conceptions of taste and beauty, in their 
historical, political, social, or individual subjects 
without any touch of religious emotion in it. 
But in these they have not specialised and owe 
something to foreign technique and taste. The 
pictures and statues of historical personalities 
and places, wars and market-places, lovers 
and their meetings, and various other in- 
cidents in a royal career or in a lover’s intrigues 
are realistic representations of worldly life. But 
these are not India’s specialities or distinctions. 
Only a statue or a fresco of a calm and com- 
passionate Buddha, a temple of Visnu or Siva 
worship or a mosque of prayer characterises 
a large part of Indian life and its aim. The 
religious tone and ideals behind them are charac- 
teidstically Indian with their large synthetic 
vision rising above the conflicts of evanescent 
daily life and leading to Mukti or Nirvana, con- 
tenltment or bliss in a union with the Divine, 
an^ as an eternal salvation from worldly 
miseries, sorrows, attachments which is the goal 
and. gospel of Indian life, where man becomes 
thA Whole,' God. 
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This highest ideal is fully expressed in onr 
works of painting, sculpture and architecture 
and in our best music where Divine love, and 
soul’s hankering for Divine love and association 
nre fully depicted or sung. 


I. PAINTING. 

(f^OT) 

The art of painting is a human art and 
represents forms, feelings and beauties in nature 
and in man more easily and definitely than th&t 
of sculpture and architecture. It appeals 
through the eye. It can he enjoyed by all at the 
same time without its losing its beauty. It 
can he developed by devoting study, thought, 
and effort to it to strengthen the artistic instinct, 
taste or genius Which one naturally possesses. 


This art is stated to possess six limbs 
(Sadangas), namely, (1) Bupabheda (distinction 
of forms), (2) Pramanam 

Its .IX tab., (pro^rfioi). ' ' (8) Bha™ 

(feeling), (4) Lavanyayojana (infusion of beauty 
or grace), (5) Sadrishya (similarity in appearance) 
and (3) Yarnikahhanga (use of colour and 
brush). Modern painters state the following 
characteristics : — 


(J.^ External lines, (2) light and shade, (3) 
size, (4) arrangement of colours, (5) propor- 
tion, (6) proper appearance, (7) one feeling, (8) 
appropriateness of emotion and colours. 
Panlotts artists create their own methods and 
materials. . They work through inspiration and 
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are free in using their shill. Their works are 
fall of message and realiiy. ^ 

Paintings may be classified as those relating 
to spiritual, Pauranika or historical, social^ 
political, imaginary, comic, individual, natural,, 
and emotional subjects. 

The art of painting was well-known and 
developed in pre-Buddhist times as is evident 


Prt-Buddhistic 

Art. 


from Indian literature. It 
was largely secular and usual- 


ly in frescoes on the walls and 
floors of kings’ palaces. In Buddhist times reli- 
gious influence changed the nature of art, and 
the artist began to paint only religious incidenta 
in the life of Buddha and his followers, and in the 


life of gods of other sects. The rules about 


painting as a whole and about the size, shape^. 
and colour of every god, individual or object- 
represented were fixed and followed by all. 
There were also detailed rules as to how and 


wh^t should be painted. Certain prohibitory 


rules were also observed. 


The Buddhist school of painting and the 
relics of their work (60 A.D.-700 A.B.) are the 


Buddhistic Art. 


most important of our posses- 
sions to-day. Its religioua 


fervpur gave an impetus to an art which spread 
in ^eylon, China, Java, Siam and other parts of 
Asia along with the message of Buddhism. Thia 
art Represents the incidents of Buddha’s life and 
the I message of Buddhism whose spread waa 
helpld by .it. Its examples may be studied in 
the frescoes of Bagh and Ajania caves. There’ 
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were many picture halls in the Buddhist Viharas. 
Art of painting was spread throughout India in 
ancient times on the walls of the temples, caves, 
and palaces. This art decayed after the decay of 
.Buddhism and we do not see its rise till the times 


of the Moghuls. 

Akbar gave impetus to this art, and thus 
arose the Moghul school of painting. It is 
initiated and influenced by Persian painters, 


Moghul Art. technique and models. 

Its objects were at first 
confined to palace personalities and then 
to other persons. Jehangir largely encouraged 
its spread. Aurangzeb gave a blow to it. This 


Moghul school contained 


Mussalman 


and Hindu painters. Indian artists did not 


succumb to Persian influences but built their 


own style different in its temper, outlook 
and technique. Their portrait and book paint- 
ing is famous. Courts, hunts, games, and 
pageants were painted by them. 

Eajput school of painting represents the 
old Hindu tradition. It was encouraged by 


RaioutArt Rajput princes at Jeypore, 

Jodbpur, Udeypur and also at 
Eangra and in other states in the Punjab. The 
latter is known as the Pahadi school. The Rajput 


school represents both religious and realistic or 
secular aspects of painting. The Moghul school 
is only secular. The Hajputs paiifted various 
scenes, gods and persons on palace walls and 
also oh paper. The Moghul and Eaj.put schools 
have influenced each other, but they are two 
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distinct streums of entirely different temper and 
inspiration. Moghul painting was principally 
secular in its inspiration, intent upon the 
present moment, ana profoundly interested in 
individuality. It is not idealisation of life but 
a refined and accomplished representation of 
a very magnificent phase of life. 

These Buddhist, Eajput and Moghul schoola 


are the three schools of painting of the past. 
' j . , After the coming of the 
o ern r . British new schools have 


arisen which are partly or fully imitative in 
their objects, models, tastes and technique of 
the West. New indigenous schools of painting 
are also rising which want to keep to old tradi* 
tions in ideals hut are influenced to a certain 


extent by new art canons and conventions. All 
these various schools will fully enrich our art 
conceptions if properly developed, and we will 
have various aspects of the art of painting as 
developed here and elsewhere. 

This art is also seen developed in the deco- 
rations of books and we find numerous picturea 
dehneating some religious or mythological 
incident embodied in Bbagavad Gita, Bhaga- 
vata and other sacred treatises, as well as in 


Muhammadan books. Painting can help to-day 
in giving a message of patriotism, nationality 
an^ civic life to the people by dealing in its 
works on walls and public halls with the- 
notions and necessities of common life and 
common aspirations. It should delineate the- 
hig^esi ideals of national history and service. 
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The young should imbibe their spirit and mould 
iheir future life accordingly. 

Ancient universities had schools of religious 
paintings and sculpture which carried the same 
message to the young through their work. 

2. SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture is the art of carving, cutting, or 
hewing wood, stone or metal and other hard or 
plastic materials into statues or figures of men, 
beasts, and other things. It does not seem to 
be well developed in the very early period of 
Indian history. It was associated with or formed 
a subordinate part in 
Early sculpture. architectural works. It 

developed iu connection with ancestor-worship 
;and hero-worship. We find some stone images 
of kings belonging to the 7th century B. G. 
but they are not in any way powerful in 
-conception. They are life-size human figures 
and show physical energy more than anything 
else. There is no philosophy or religious devo- 
(tion behind their art. It is a crude and 
unrefined representation. But there is no 
foreign model or influence working on it. 

The great age of sculpture came when 
'Upanishads had developed a philosophy of the 
The great of Wghest good or spiritual 
jsculptiire developes freedom which ‘was to be 

-on U p a n i s a d i c attained by personal devotion 

‘background. and contemplation or ex- 

^ ^erience of spiritual ^ttth. This prepared the 
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religious background in which the individual 
soul struggled to contemplate and to unite with 
the Universal soul. 

This religious attitude was variously ex- 
pressed hy Upanisadic scholars and Buddhist 
and Jaina devotees. 

To them Moksha, Nirvana or Kaivalya 
became the he-all and end-all of human exist- 
ence, Their ideal man or 
The ideal spiritual superman was a Farivrajaka, 
or a Bhiksu or a Yati. How 
this superman lived, sat, spoke, walked and 
contemplated came to he the thing to be 
known and remembered. There was no cult of 
Gods and their worship. In the early period 
there was no thought of expressing these spiri- 
tual poses and truths in art. But at a later 
period when Buddhists came in contact with 
the world outside India, especially the Persian 
and Hellenic, they were inspired to record their 
spiritual ideas in images and pictures. They 
especially carved or painted the incidents in 
Bdddha’s life in stones and on walls. It was 
this spiritual devotion and inspiration which 
developed their art. 

^ A new school of art, known as the Gandhara 
school, later on arose, which tried to combine 
5 the old Indian traditions, 

Gsndhara School. religious thoughts, and 

foi^iBign Greek influences in technique. But it 
ms^ntained its own dominant religious concep- 
tio|is and did not imitate foreign specimens ,of 
aitl Its effort was to create something finer 
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and more real than mere physical beauty or 
natural forms. It suggested the higher aspect 
of spiritual beauty which could be realised by 
subordinating or suppressing worldly desires 
and attachments. The man who controls 
himself and his worldly passions in pursuit or 
contemplation of the highest is the spiritual ideal 
of India. Such men fully developed spiritually 
are the subject of statues or carvings. The 
form of their body under such a severe spiri- 
tual discipline is the only proper form to be 
represented in art. It is not like the usual 
physical form of an ordinary man. Buddha 
after enlightenment was the ideal spiritual man 
with a body developed accordingly. He was 
described as broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
golden-coloured, 'smooth-skined, and supple and 
lithe like a lion. 

But this highest Indian ideal was never 
realised in the Candharan art. The lofty 
calmness and contemplation, simplicity and 
compassion of Buddha are not there. Indian 
art wanted to bring something of the beauty 
of the other world and its tones into this world. 

Though the Oandharan art is greatly in- 
fluenced by Greek taste and technique, it later 
on became fully Indian in tone and character, 
and dropped its foreign influences. 

Buddha, Siva and Visnu or Erisna are 
the religions deities which becameNihe centres 
of sculptural inspiration. Incidents in . their 
lives and their associates were beautifully carved 
in stone and other matenals../ .Their . images 
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were largely used in temples. Minor deities 
also came to be sculptured for devotional pur- 
poses. 

The Southern school of sculpture is purely 
indigenous. Agastya, Kasyapa, Maya and 
o .u.. u 1 other masters laid down the 
canons and conventions of 
the creation of images and other forms of 
sculpture. They preserved the religious tone 
of sculpture and gave their images and statues 
a spiritual character. In Indian art there is 
Ood in man while in the Greek art there is man 
in God. 


Architecture. 


3. AllCHITECTURE. 

(trwg 

Architecture is the art of building houses, 
temples, churches, and other structures. The 
various methods in which 
they are built are known as 
styles of architecture. These styles show the 
ideas of beauty, taste and technique of the 
various peoples who have created lasting works 
of this art in order to satisfy their conceptions 
of a good house, or the temple of God. 

: Strength, convenience, and beauty are the 
necessary elements in a piece of good architec- 
tural work. Strength depends on the material 
used and the advanced knowledge of construc- 
tioi| ; convenience on the needs of life or purpose 
foriwhich it is to be used ; and beauty on the 
conceptions and ideals of what is beautiful. 
Thq fine art of architecture mainly concerns 
itsej| with these aspects of beauty developed in 
• -liS • 
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a structure. Buildings are famous for their 
massiveness, proportion, skill in sculptural 
decorations and in engraving, simplicity or 
grandeur. 

The art 
man ' left 


of 


living 


Its need. 


building is very old. When 
in caves and huts, and took to 
houses during his agricul- 
tural stage of life, the neces- 
sity of strong and permanent buildings arose. 
The material and climate of the country and 
the skill of building gave particular forms to 
early buildings in dilBEerent countries. Then as 
the needs, knowledge, and various aspects of 
bis life developed, different styles came into 
existence. They influenced one another during 
their mutual contact. Thus the art of architec- 
ture developed in various countries and passed 
through various stages and styles. 

There are large relics in India of great 
architectural works belonging to various periods. 
Theire are also a number of old authoritative 
treatises concerning the rules and methods of 
building known as Silpasastras and Yastusastras. 
There are also now living persons and castes 
who do the building work according to past 
traditions. 

The main liuman influences which went to 
build up national styles of architecture in India 
T* . are the kingly ideas of 

V * ® ^ : building palaces and other 

royal structures, the religious needs of building 
houses of gods^ and the social needs of tanks, 
wells, and other buildings. Wood, clay and 
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■stone have been used in India for these purposes. 
In Mauryan period there was a large influence 
of Persian models and styles. Needs of Buddhist 
stupas, viharas and cbaityas, caves, pillars 
and universities gave a great impetus to the 
structure of these new styles in India and the 
use of stone material. The next period of the 
development of this art waS the Gupta period 
(3^-500) when various* styles and ornamenta- 
tions in temples, caves and other structures 
developed. 

The other important style of architecture 
is the Dravidian, largely relating to the construc- 
tion of temples. Its examples are found all 
over the South, e.g., Tanjore, Madura, Tricho- 
nopoly, Halebid. The Kailasa temple of Ellora 
caves in Maharastra is unique in the grandeur 
of its conception, execution, and art. Northern 
Indian and Jaina architectures have their own 
peculiarities. Various temples and old struc- 
tui»s in different parts are a standing testimony 
to their greatness and grandeur. 

Mussalmans brought their own conceptions 
of ^architecture and influenced the indigenous 
arti The Indo-Saracenic architecture is the 
result. It has various styles, Pathan, Provincial, 
an^ Moghul. Structures like Kutub-Minar and 
vadous palaces, mosques and tombs are the 
rel^ of these pieces of art. There has been a 
gre|it substratum of Hindu ideas in these styles 
in ^a lwa, Gujarat, IJ. P., Maharastra and other 
pari). They are very beautiful creations of the 
aroitectural genius of India. There are many\ 
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masterpieces left of these various styles. The 
Moghul architecture has left a jewel of art in. 
Tajmahal. No doubt there are other structures, 
such as those at Sikandara, Patehpur Sikri, Agra,. 
Delhi^ which are the greatest treasures of India 
where both Hindus and Mussalmans have joined 
to create a great national architecture whoso 
value and place are very high in the artistic 
world. 

There are however a number of independent 
foreign styles of art spread everywhere in India 
during Mussalman time. To-day the art of 
architecture is also being influenced by Western 
models and technique. India thus presents 
now either a mould or mixture born out of 
these various infliiences. 

The best period and examples of Indian 
architecture are inspired by religious ideals both 
Hindu and Mussalman. The relics of these 
numerous examples of art in temples, mosques, 
tombs, and ghats indicate this fundamental fact 
of the mind and spirit behind all our art, picto- 
rial, plastic, or architectural, namely, to bring or 
to represent the spiritual in the world. 


4 . MU.SIC. 

( ) 

The art of music in India is as old as the 
Vedas. Its form and spirit are the typical 
creations of the Hindu genius, 
where the Muslalman and 
the foreigner have completely 
merged themselves and have become Indian in 
everyway. The greater part of Indian music is 


Its religious 
character. 
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religious or devotional. Hymns of the Sama 
Veda, songs of saints, and prayers of priests, en- 
couraged the development of the various Ragas 
■of music to be sung at different times and to 
meet or to evoke various sentiments of the 
singer and the hearer, the devotee and the 
divinity. The love, the fear, the joy, the 
sorrow, and various emotions which rise in 
huipan soul burst out in expressions which capti- 
vate the hearer and produce in him similar 
feelings and join human hearts. Similarly the 
devotee communes in songs with his Deva and 
gets himself in tune with him in his ecstatic 
mood. 

Music is not only a self -enjoyment helping 
to pass time or trouble. It creates a union of 
hearts and souls between self and other, man 
and nature or God. The intense yearning of 
the human soul for the object of his union is 
■seen when he devotes his various periods of time 
to please his god in various types of songs, as 
si lover would do to attract and please his 
beloved. 

India is a land of music which has been 
highly developed as an art by Indians. Society, 
religion, royalty and nature, 
; Its masters. all encouraged it, both vocal 

ahd instrumental. Dancing also forms a part 
<]$ music in India. Gita, Vadya, and Nritya 
a|?e the chief elements of music, in the ecstasy, 
i|iythm and melody of which man loses himself 
a|id becomes one with the emotion or universal 
$|^irit which he is evoking. The mouth, the 
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hand and the foot are ,the three limbs used for 
producing music. It is loved not only by 
human beings but also by birds and beasts. 
It relieves physical and mental troubles and 
concentrates mind and heart on a subject or 
emotion. Music has its science which bas been 
developed by great singers. Every kind of it 
has its own rules of composition, time and 
expression. It is definitely known what Haga 
evokes what particular feeling and creates what 
particular environment. There are two methods 
of Indian music. Northern or Hindustani and 
Southern or Karnataki. G-reat names in 
music leaving the ancient masters of Indian 
music are such as, Gopal Nayak (ISth century), 
Amir Khusru (13th century) who combined 
Persian and Indian music by creating new Bag as,. 
Baj Bahadur of Malwa (16th century) and the 
most famous Haridas Baba and his pupil, 
Tansen, during Akbar’s period (16th century), 
and Jagannath Kavirai (l7th century). There 
are also * a number of other great names. 
Tansen became a Mussalman, but his descend* 
ants have retained' their mastery over music 
and created new Bagas which are sung now 
everywhere. Mussalman singers have com- 
posed songs in praise of Hindu gods especially 
Krisna. Erisna has inspired the best music 

in India, where Hindus and Muslims have lost 
their religious hatred and corabineu to evoke 
the best religious spirit through Krisna ^d 
OBama songs. Mussalman families have ca-rried 
on the beat traditions, of Indian music. 
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Indian music is not only religious, but also 
erotic, amorous, social, natural, warlike. It is 
one of the best products of Indian genius and 
shows India’s intensely human character. 

S. DANCING. 


(^) 

The art of dancing is very old. It was 
early systematised into a science by Indians. 
. . Its poses, pauses and ges- 

tures which denoted, repre- 
sented and excited various feelings were studied 
and properly laid down. It was mainly used for 
social amusement, for exciting individual valour, 
love or devotion, or for representing objects 
or ideas. In India some of its postures have 
symbolic and religious significance. Dancing is 
able to represent various ideas of rhythm and 
beauty, infinity and intelligence, grace and 
sf^ength of love, and terror of gods. The god 
S|va is a great dancer. He is known as Nataraja 
or the Lord of the Dance. The mythological 
sf^ry of Siva’s dance is given by Havell as 
follows. 

“Once upon a time, Siva disguised as a 
Y^i came to a forest hermitage to argue with cer- 
J tain Rishis who held hereti- 

of Siva. doctrines. He easily de- 

fe|t^ed. them in argument, and they in a rage 
ti^^ to destroy him by black magic, first creat» 
ii# a fierce tiger in the sacrificial fire. SivA 
se^ed it in its string, > stripped oS its skin with 
tl^ nail of his little finger and wrapped it as A 
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garment about his loins. Then they created a 
venomous serpent which Siva took and wreathed 
as a garland round his neck and began to dance. 
Next an evil spirit shaped like an ugly dwarf 
rushed out of the fire. But Siva crushed it 
under his foot, broke its back and then resumed 
his triumphant dance, the dance of the Cosmic 
rhythm with all of the Devas and all of the 
Bishis as witnesses.” 

In this symbolic dance the “ activity ” of 
the great god is represented. This activity is 
made up of the Panchakrityas or five movements. 
The first movement is that of creation. Out of the 
rhythm of Siva’s dance the Universe was bom. 
The second is that of preservation. By its 
rhythm the Universe is sustained in equilibrium. 
The third is that of destruction by which living 
forms are destroyed so that new forms may be 
reborn. The fourth is that of reincarnation 
through many lives or through the illusions 
of materi&l existence. The fifth is that of 
salvation or ultimate release, Nirvana, Heaven or 
Samadhi where God-consciousness is realised. 

Similary, Eali, the goddess of Destruction, 
is imaged as dancing. She is seen with dis- 
j bevelled hair and protruding 

tongue, with bloo^ trickling 
from the corners of her mouth, a necklace of 
human heads hung round her neck, and an 
apron of dead men’s heads round her waist she 
dances on the prostrate body of her husband. 
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VToodroffe explains the Kali dance in the follow*- 
ing words : — 

“The scene of the dance is the cremation 
ground, amidst white sundried bones and frag- 
ments of flesh, gnawed, and pecked at by carrion 
beasts and birds. He, the heroic worshipper 
(Vira Sadhaka), performs at dead of night his 
awe-inspiring rituals. Kali is set in such a scene, 
for, she is that aspect of the Great Power which 
withdraws all things unto Herself at and by the 
dissolution of the Universe. He alone worships 
without fear who has abandoned all worldly 
desires and seeks union with Her as the One 
Blissful and Perfect Experience. On the burn- 
ing-ground all the worldly desires are burnt 
away. She is naked and dark like a threatening 
rain-cloud, for She who is Herself beyond mind 
and speech, reduces all living things into that 
worldly nothingness which, as the void (Sunya) 
of ^ all which we know, is at the same time the 
Afl (Purna) which is Light and Peace. She is 
naked being clothed in space alone (Digambara) 
because the great power is unlimited ; further 
She is Herself beyond Maya, that power of Her- 
self with which She creates all Universes. She 
stands upon the white corpse-like (Shavarupa) 
body of Siva. He is white, because He is the 
illuminating (Prakasba), the transcendental as- 
pect of. consciousness. He is inert because He 
is j^he changeless aspect of the Supreme and She 
is Apparently the changing aspect of the same, 
being twin aspects of the One Who is change- 
neis and exists as change.” 
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' Krisna’s dances, such as Ealiya Mardan 
and. Radha Krisna episodes, represent the Dni> 
versal aspects of life. Kaliya,. 

Knsna s dance. serpent, represents the 

embodiment of all that is vile and wicked in 
the' world. The dance of Krisna represents 
the fight with the devil and its final conquest 
by the Divine spirit. The Rasakrida of Gopis 
and Radha represents the eternal longing of the 
individual soul (Radha) to join the Divine soul 
represented by Krisna. Every posture and 
movement of dancing girls of India represents 
some Radha Krisna episode. 

In this way Indians tried to visualise the 
divine message or the human spiritual longing 
■ , , , •• or the evolution and involu- 

Its Divine Message, Universe and 

God’s activity through various forms and 
symbols of art and to keep it ‘before the people 
so that they might not lose sight of the highest 
truth in their worldly pursuits. The basis and 
aim of art is spiritual. 




CHAPTER VII. 
EDUCATIONAL LIFE. 
HINDU EDUCATION. 

(A) Brahmanio System. 


Education in India was an activity of 
the people not a function of the State. State 
p , ^ . indirectly helped by making 

people’s activity. o* money or grants of 

^ ^ ^ lands and villages to famous 

teachers, learned scholars, and schools and 


Universities. But education was organised by 
the people and was independent of State control. 

Education was socially recognised as a 
necessity in the earliest stage of human deveiop- 
Edocation organ- ™ent, in the preparation of 
ised i as a social this and next life. The 


institiition. stage of Brahmacharya was 

organised as a social institution for the twice- 
borniwho were to go through a course of studies 
and discipline undeiTrthe guidance of a teacher 
in a>; school or a.<uni1rer8ity - b.ef®je they could 
take jto married 'and professional ll|e.'-^, 

f^ucatioiiL was divided into reli'^^toa, philo- 
sophf^l, cultural and scientific aspects on the 
„ i . : one hand, and :]^ofessibnal 

"t*® < x.r ■ eocmomic on the other. 

The first ' relating to reli- 
giouil philosophical and scientific subjects and 
the ^^eral principles of various Vidyas was 
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imparted in educational institutions, PathashalaSi^^ 
and Vidyapithas or by renowned teachers in their 
Asramas, and the other which was more practical 
and professional, and relating to various Ealas 
Was acquired by apprenticeship at home under 
the father, or in the workshop or under the 
craftsmaster’s guidance by doing actual work. 
Therefore we find Brahmana teachers largely 
teaching divinities, humanities and principles 
of Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda, 
Silpasastras, and Arthasastras, but for technical 
education even in those Sastras and Vidyas, and 
much more so in Kalas, students had to attach 
themselves to professional men, Government 
departments, guilds and others. 

Education being in individual hands or 
private institutions maintained individual 
freedom and initiative and consequently many 
distinct schools arose in various branches of 


knowledge. 

Hindus desired for all kinds of knowledge. 
Their very word “ Veda *' means knowledge.^ Of 
course the word came to have a restricted 
meaning, namely, sacred knowledge as embodied 
. .in the four Vedas, which was 
The education o ][jy inspired seers or 

the four Varnas. S,. , . *^-0 i. iu* ™ 

Rishis. But this was only 


religious knowledge. Hindus aimed to acquire 
all kinds of secular knowledge for worldly wel- 
fare and for good social organisation. They 
struggled very hard to preserve whatever 
knowledge they had and to develop it in spite 
of great odds. Education and knowledge were 
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luirdly neglected, Along with the knowledge 
of God they devoted themselves to the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of nature, man, human 
society and other various things from whom- 
soever it came. The door was always kept open.. 
Every Varna or profession had its own subjects 
of training. Every Jati member took education 
in those subjects which belonged to its calling. 
The courses of training and subjects of study 
were different for different castes. The 
Brahmana profession required more the study 
of religious, philosophical and scientific subjects. 
Erom among it arose the priest, the philosopher,, 
the statesman, the law-giver, the scientist, the 
teacher of various branches of knowledge. The 
Ksattriya profession required a preliminary 
study of religious and philosophical knowledge, 
but advanced study of Dhanurveda and Artha- 
sastra, that is, of military science and warfare, 
political and economic principles of Govern- 
ment and people’s welfare. From amongst it 
arose the ruler, the administrator and the 
fighter. The Vaisya profession required some 
general culture, religious and intellectual, and a 
deliailed knowledge of the principles and practice 
of economic or productive professions, that is, 
agriculture, commerce, banking, cattle-breeding, 
et<^ Prom it arose the agriculturist, the 
industrialist, the merchant, the banker. The 
Sudra class required, if at all, only a knowledge 
of lE'alas, chiefly menial crafts and arts.. It- 
supplied artisans and labourers. Higher kind 
of a intellectual education required schools^ 
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^splleges and teachers. Proficiency in arts and 
-crafts, trades and commerce was developed by 
actual work in the field, the market or the 
workshop and in the government department 
or battle-field. 

The period of education for the twice-born 
generally began after the performance of the 
sacred thread ceremony which 
Thfe age when it really . an initiation 

was begun. (Diksa) into education, the 

leading of the child of eight or more years into 
the presence of a well-known teacher (Diksaguru) 
who taught him the religious and educational 
prayer of Gayitri. 

A teacher (Shiksaguru) was essential. Self- 
study was considered futile. He was to guide 
the pupil according to recog- 
Normal period of jjiggd rules and to leave him 
^ large freedom whilst 
teaching him in his daily life his religious, 
intellectual, moral and physical duties. He was 
to study at least normally for twelve years if 
not more and then to leave the Asrama with 
Guru’s permission and return home after paying 
his fees (Gurudaksina) in ways the teacher 
desired. 

The pupil went with an idea of service 
and full obedience to the teacher. He was to 
live iu the house of his 

Pupil’s discipline. teacher near 

him to receive instruction, and to do 

the duties assigned to him in addition to his 
studies. He was to beg alms for his teacher 
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who maintaibod -him. He was to tend the 
household hres. When he first came to the 
teacher’s house he had to approach him with 
luel in his hand showing his willingness to 
maintain sacred fires and to serve as he was 
told. He was to guard the house and the 
teacher, and to tend 'his cattle and look after 
his field. He was not to sleep during day* time. 
He was to look to his studies during the time 
left after serving the teacher. There are a 
number of rules given by Gautama, Manu and 
others about the behaviour which a pupil was 
to follow at the teacher’s house, in his presence, 
and personally for himself. These were meant 
to develop his power of control over his senses, 
his moral and mental attributes, and his 
general personal strength and social usefulness. 
They are given in Manu (II, 69 onward.) 


Having performed the (right of) initiation 
the teacher must first instruct (pupil) in (the 
rules of) personal purifica- 
tion, of ! conduct, of the fire- 
worship, and of the twilight devotion. (69) 


Manu’s rules 


; But (a student) who is about to begin 
the study (of the Veda) shall receive instruction, 
af^r he has sipped water in accordance with 
thh institutes (of the sacred law), has made the 
Brhhmanjali, has put on a clean dressy and has 
brought his organs under due control. (70) 

I ■ ■ 

' I At the beginning and at the end of (a lesson) 
in |he Veda he must always clasp both the feet 
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of his teacher (and) he must study, joining 
his bauds; that is called the Brahman jali 
(joining palms fur the sake of the Veda). (71) 
With crossed hands he must clasp (the 
feet) of the teacher and touch the left (foot) 
with his left (hand), the right (foot) with his 
right (hand). (72) 

But to him who is about to begin studying, 
the teacher, always unwearied, must say, “ Ho. I 
recite” he shall leave of (when the teacher 
says) “ Let a stoppage take place.” (73) 

Let an Aryan who has been initiated, 
(daily) ofiEer fuel in the sacred fire, beg food, 
sleep on the ground and do what is beneficial 
to his teacher, until (he performs the ceremonjr 
of) Samavartana (on returning home). (108) 
According to the sacred law the (following) 
ten (persons., vie.) the teacher’s son, one who- 
desires to do service, one who is intent on 
^ fulfilling the law) one who is pure, a person 
connected by marriage or friendship, one who- 
’ possesses (mental) ability, one who makes 
presents of money, one who is honest, and a 
relative, may be instructed (in the Veda). (109) 
Where merit and wealth are not (obtained) 
by teaching nor (at least) due obedience, in 
such (soil) sacred knowledge must not be sown, 
just as good seed (must) not (be thrown) on 
barren land. (112) 

(A student) shall rst reverentially salute 
that (teacher) from whom he receives (know- 
ledge) referring to worldly affairs, to the Veda, 
or to the Brahman. (117) * 
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The (student) who has been initiated must 
be instructed in the performance of the tows, 
and gradually learn the Veda, observing the 
prescribed rules. (173) 

Whatever dress of skin, sacred thread, 
girdle, staff and lower garment are prescribed 
for a (student at the initiation) the like (must 
again be used) at (the performance of the) 
vows. (174) 

But a student who resides with his teacher 
must observe the following restrictive rules, 
duly controlling all his organs, in order to 
increase his spiritual merit. (175) 

Everyday having bathed and being purified, 
he must offer libations of water to the gods, 
sages, and men, worship (the images of) the 
gods, and place fuel on (the sacred fire). (176) 

Let him abstain from honey, meat, per> 
fumes, garlands, substances (used for) flavour- 
ing (food), women, all substances turned acid, 
and from doing injury to living creatures. (177) 

, Erom anointing (his body), applying 
colfyrium to his eyes, from the use of shoes and 
of an umbrella (or parasol), from (sensual) 
desire, anger, covetousness, dancing, singing, 
and playing (musical instruments). (178) 

From gambling, idle disputes, backbiting 
and: lying, from looking at and touching women, 
and' from hurting others. (179) 

I Let him always sleep alone, let him never 
waste his manhood, . for he who voluntarily 
wastes his manhood, breaks his vow. (180) 
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A twico'born student who has in voluntarily 
Ufastedbis manly strength during sleep, must 
bathe, worship the sun, and afterwards thrice 
utter the Bik^verse (which begins), “Again 
let my strength return to me.” (IBl) 

Let him fetch a pot full of water, flower, 
cowdung, earth, and Kusa grass, as much as 
may be required (by his teacher), and daily go 
to beg food. (182) 

A student being pure, shall daily bring 
food from the houses of men who are not 
deflcient in (the knowledge of) the Veda and 
in (performing) sacrifices and who are famous 
for (following their lawful) occupations. (183) 

Let him not beg from the relatives of his 
teacher, nor from his own or his mother’s blood* 
relations, but if there are no houses belonging 
to strangers, let^him go to one of those named 
above, taking tlie lastnamed first. (184) 

Or, if there are no (virtuous men of the 
kind) mentioned above, he may go to each 
(house in the) village, being pure, remaining 
silent, but let him avoid Abbisastas (those 
accused of mortal sin). (185) 

Having brought sacred fuel from a distance, 
let him place it anywhere but on the ground, 
and let him, unwearied make with it burnt 
oblations to the sacred fire» both evening and 
morning. (187) 

.He who performs the vow (of studentship) 
sbail constantly subsist on alms. fl88) 
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Both when Ordered by his toaoher, and 
\vithout a (special) Command (a student) shall 
always exert himself in studying (the Yeda), 
and in doing what is serviceable to bis 
teacher. (191) 

Controlling his body, his speech, his organs 
(of sense) and ^is mind, let him stand with 
joined hands, looking at the face of his 
teacher. (192) 

Let him always keep his right arm un- 
covered, behave decently and keep his body 
well-covered, and when he is addressed, with 
the words “ Be seated,” he shall sit down facing 
his teacher. (193) 

In the presence of bis teacher let him 
always eat less, wear a less valuable dress and 
ornaments (than the former) and let him rise 
earlier (from his bed), and go to rest later. (194) 

Let him not answer or converse with (his 
teacher) reclining on a bed, nor sitting, nor 
eating, nor standing, nor with an averted 
face. (195) 

1 Let him dp that standing up if his teacher 
is! seated, advancing towards him when he 
stands, going to meet him if he advances, and 
running after him when he runs. (196) 

Going (round) to face (the teacher) if his 
fa^e is averted, approaching him if he stands 
at a distance but bending towards him if he 
lief on a bed, and if he • stands in a lower 
pltfee. (197) ' 
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Whefi his teacher is nigh, let his bed or 
seat be low, hut within sight of his teacher 
he shall not carelessly be at ease. (198) 

Let him, not pronounce the mere name of 
his teacher (without adding an honorific 
title) behind his back even and let him not 
mimic his gait, speech and depo);|iment. (199) 

A (student) may either shave his head, or 
weaf his hair in braids, or braid in lock on 
the crown of his head, the sun must never set 
or rise while (he lies asleep) in the village. (219) 
He who knows the sacred law must not 
present any gift to his teacher before (Samavar- 
tana), but when with the permission of his 
teacher, he is about to take the (final) bath, 
let him procure (a present) for the venerable 
man according to his ability. (245) 

( Fiz.) a field, gold, a cow, a horse, a parasol 
and shoes, a ,seat, grain, (even) vegetables, 
(and thus) give pleasure to his teacher. (246) 
The Mahabharata describes this student’s 
life in XII, 243, as follows. " One should lead a 
The Mahabharata fourth of one’s life as Brah- 
picture of a student’s machari. In Guru s house 
life. these days should be passed 

in gaining knowledge of theology. The student 
should go to bed after his teacher, and rise 
before he rises. He should hot grudge to do the 
work of a menial. Such daily service being 
done he should sit by the Guru and learn. He 
should he all along quite chaste and dutiful. 
He should not dine before the teacher. He 
should take simple food, not much of seasoned. 
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pungent or sweet articles. He should pay his 
respects to the Guru and Guru’s wife every- 
day in the morning by touching his feet with 
both hands. In this way the student should 
satisfy his teacher by his conduct, finish his 
course of study, pay some Dakshina to him 
and go home .with his permission to marry 
and to become a householder. ” 

These rules of discipline fitted him for 
gaining higher concentration and knowledge. 
Thus his whole education was more a physical, 
mental and moral discipline. Here he pre- 
pared himself in order to devote later on to the 
acquisition of higher knowledge or skill in 
the pursuits he wanted to follow. 

The moral and worldly message of the 
teacher to the pupil is beautifully described in 
Taittiriya Upanisad (Siksa- 
Advice of a Upa- valli, 11 Anuvaka). It is as 
nisadik teacher. follows : 

PRACTICAL PRECEPTS TO A STUDENT- 

(1) Having taught the Veda, a teacher 
further instructs a pupil : 

Speak the truth. 

Practise virtue (dharma). 

Neglect not study (of the Vedas). 

V .Having brought an acceptable gift to 
the teacher cut not off the line of progeny. 

One should not he negligent of virtiie. 

; One should not be negligent of welfare. 
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One should not be negligent of prosperitv. 

One should not be negligent of stud^ 
and teaching. 

(2) One should not be negligent of duties 
to the gods and to the father. 

Be one to whom a mother is as a goddess. 

Be one to whom a father is as a god. 

Be one to whom a teacher is as a god. 

Be one to whom a guest is as a god. 

Those acts which are irreproachable should 
be practised, and no others. 

Those things which among us are good 
deeds should be revered by you, (3) and no 
others. 

Whatever Brahmans are superior to us, 
for them refreshment should be procured 
by you with a seat. 

One should give with faith. 

One should not give without faith. 

One should give with plenty. 

One should give with modesty. 

One should give with fear. 

One should give with sympathy. 

Now, if you should have doubt concern- 
ing an act, or doubt concerning conduct (4), if 
there should be there Brahmans competent 
to judge, apt, devoted, not harsh, lovers of 
virtue (dharma) as they may behave them- 
selves in such a case, so should you behave 
yourself in such a case. 

Now, with regard to (people) spoken against, 
if there should be there Brahmanas ^conrpetent 
to judge, apt, devoted, not harsh, lover of 
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virtue — m they nday behave themselves with 
regard to such, so should you behave yourself 
. with regard to sucbv 

This is the teaebing. This is the admoni- 
tion. This is the secret doctrine of the Veda'. 
This is the instruction. Thus should one 
worship. Thus, indeed, should one worship. 

After the completion of his studies be took 
a sacred bath and became a Snataka. At this 
time the Samavartana (suc- 
phataka’s duties, cessful return) ceremony 

was performed, when the teacher gave the 
advice and blessings before he returned home, 
and entered into a family or married life. A 
full-fledged Brahmachari was supposed to have 
learned the Vedas, and the method of teaching 
it if he was to be a Brahmana, and other Vidyas 
necessary for understanding the Vedas and for 
worldly life, and to have acquired the moral 
virtues of service, pursuit of truth, restraint, 
tranquillity, performance of family and social 
iluties, and the knowledge of sacrifice and con- 
sbcratiou of fires. 

* The teacher who Was possessed of the 
highest moral and spiritual qualifications and 
^rell'Vessed in sacred lore was to teach the pupil 
i|ll he knew with his heart and soul in teaching. 
I The subjects taught were usually these. 
T|he four Vedas, wx Vedangas, six Darsanas, 
I ; Itihasa-Burana, QandbarVa- 

^ Subjects taught. veda, Dbanurveda, Aytir- 

il^a, Vastuveda, Smrtisastras, Artha8a6tra8» 
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l^kthematica* asbonomy} Silpasastfas and vin- 
ous ntfanr Yidyas then known. ' ; 


Study was binding on the. tvfice-born castes, 
and they had to undergp. a. period of studentship. 

WhoKudied. ‘“'““S. ” 

intellectual career of a 


teacher was not prescribed for all. Each of the 
Vtarnas followed the study of subjects necessary 
for its profession and needs. Their education 
difEered, though a general preliminary study 
of religious and intellectual subjects was 
necessary for all. Brabmana teachers trained 
all of them in their various subjects.. Some- 
times we find it stated as in Eamayana or 
Ohhandogya TJpanisad that all the people in a 
city , or kingdom were educated. ut we do not 
know its extent. A teacher generally taught 
his sons and pupils who came to him. As a 
rule a student lived with his Guru till the com- 


pletion of his study. He might later on go to 
another for specialisation. Each teacher lived 
in his own Asrama which was surrounded by 
his own lands. If he was a renowned teacher 


students! flocked to him from all parts. But in 
ancient titues great teachers congregated at cer- 
tain religious or literary centres which became 
■ famous educational centres, such as Taksasila 
•and Benares, Nalanda and Yikramasilai where 
all subjects, Yidyas and Silpas, with their special- 
ised branches were taught. Sukracharya men- 
ticns 92 Yidyas. To these centres ^f learning, 
fSoholam came from all parts, of the countiy and 
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©Ten neigiiboutlng' countries like China and 
were housed, fed, nursed and taught. 

Their sources of income were gifts of c6rn, 
wood, free-lands and villages got from the public 
_ ' or the state, and student’s 

income ^ gifts. In a small Asrama 

school or Curukula of an 
individual teacher, his wife cooked and nursed 
the pupil if ill. She was looked upon by the 
pupil as his mother. He belonged to the 
ffimily of the teacher. Advanced pupils helped 
the new or less advanced students in their 
studies. A student was admitted by the teacher 
after knowing his aptitude or fitness for a parti- 
culsir branch of learning and was then accord- 
ingly taught. His nature and needs were tried to 
be known. The education given was generally 
free. A student no doubt did service and 
■begged alms from householders for his teacher, 
und paid Guru’s fees. 

We have the names of famous teachers and 
^heir pupils, such as Vyasa and his four pupils 
^ho studied the four Vedas ; Sukracharya and 
Kacha who procured Sanjivani Vidya; Dhaumaya 
and Veda ; Visvamitra and Rama and Laxmana 
ivho acquired skill in various arms ; Valmiki 
and Kusa, and Lava $ Sandipani and Erisna ; 
!l^utsa and Vartantu; Drona and Arjuna; 
]iuddha and his disciples ; Visnugupta 
Eautiliya and Chandragupta Maurya ; Vishnu- 
j^trma and sons of Sudarsana, king of Pataliputra, , 
)8|nd thousands of others. 
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Colonies 

universities. 


and 


Similarly gr^t colleges and universities 
are mentioned which were regular colonies of 
teachers * and students. 
The Mahahbarata mentions 
Kanva’s university situated 
on the banks of the river Malini. Many Bishis 
ricited Vedic hymns. Students studied Vedanta, 
and Yedangas, logic and various other Vidyas. 
Their combined utterances, disputations and 
repetitions were welcome to the hearer. The 
old universities of Taksasila, Benares, Nalanda, 
Vikramasila, Mithila, Ujjayani, all presented 
the* aspect of great centres of learning univer- 
sities where thousands of students studied with 
renowned teachers various Vidyas under a strict 
method and discipline. 

In calm places away frona the busy centres 
of towns surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
* its vastness and its vision. 
Environment. student led a pure 

virtuous and orderly life under teachers who 
were learned, selfless, self-controlled, peaceful, 
compassionate, and simple. 

The student (Gautama, 1,48) first concentrat- 
ed his attention on and heard what the Guru 
uttered and explained. He 
repeated and understood it, 
remembered and grasped it, discussed its subject- 
matter by means of questions, doubts, answers, 
until he was satisfied. The teacher used the 
Prasna method or dialogue form, illustrated 
aptly, his subject by stories, paralleli^ similari- 
ties, etc. At the end of the discourse there was- 


Methods of study. 
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a n^d of self-ex^tion, ooQoentration and con- 
templation till the matter became clear and was 
understood. The teacher satisfied himself with 
the progress of et^iih student. There was indivi- 
dual attention paid. Debates and discussions 
between students, between students and outsiders 
or their teachers took place in a methodical and 
scientific way. There were also public discussions 
encouraged by kings and rich men between re- 
nowned learned scholars and between learned 
husbands and wives as that of Yajnavalkya and 
Maitrayi in the court of Janaka. There were 
challenges for discussions on behalf of ambitious 
great scholars for the establishment of their own 
opinions as that of Sankaracharya, or for the fame 
of their great scholarships and for literary con- 
quests. There used to be discussions also at 
great sacrifices, or religious ceremonies amongst 
learned Brahmanas who were invited and given 
prizes. 


Girls were given elementary education in 
reading, writing, accounting, etc., which wae 

fimale education: 

hold affairs and its expenses. 


Ajp a wife she took part in sacrificial perform- 
ances. But higher kind of intellectual or reli- 
gious education, or occupational education was 
not considered necessary for her place in life. 
No doubt some women were highly educated as 


Bfahmavadinis. ^uch instances *were rare. 
They may have studied higher philosophy* or 
li^rature in their father’s house under their 
father who must have been a great teacher.. 
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There are instances of such women as Maitrejri, 
Gargi, Yachakuavi, Arundhati. Some held dis* 
cussions with their husbands. Some Ksattriya 
women, such as Draupadi, were learned and edu- 
cated. They learned at their father’s house. 

The general course of education given to a 
girl aind the subjects taught are mentioned by 
Vat^ayana. They relate mostly to domestic 
-science and need, such as reading, accounts and 
fine arts, namely, music, dancing, playing, paint- 
ing, etc. Vedas were generally not taught to 
women. But they heard them recited at home 
and some may have even remembered them. 
They heard the Kathas recited from Puranas, 
Itihasas and their pieces of literature before them 
in temples, festivals or religious gatherings. 
We do not find any schools for girls. Whatever 
they learned at their fathers’ and after marriage 
heard at their husbands’ was theirs. There was 
however no regular system of education. A 
woman’s parents, brothers, sisters, and later her 
husband were her teachers in the school of 


family. 

Sudras were prohibited from studying or 

reciting the Vedas. Tbeir vulgar speech and 

„ , , j ,, accent were considered detri- 
Sudraseduclion. 

Vedas. But all other kinds of education. 


cultural or occupational, they could have either 
by means . of Kathas recited by peripatetic 
teachers, or by apprenticeship in arts and crafts 
in various workshops. Vedic knowledge though 
prohibited to the Sudras was not of any real 
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economic value. It had ceremonial and ritualis* 
tic significance, and the Esattriyas, Taisyas and 
even military-minded and commercially inclined 
Brahmanas though allowed did not care to study 
or recite them. 

Benares was noted as a centre for the study 
of all Sastras, grammar, philosophy, texts, etc., 
TJjjayini for astronomy, the 
Great centres of gouth for Vedic recitations 
learning. Vedanta, Bengal 

(Nuddea) for logic, Nasika and Paithana for 
Bharmasastras. 

In a typical hermitage of Naimisaranya 
•under the presidency of Saunaka Bishi learned 
discourses and philosophical discussions about 
various subjects took place at the twelve years’" 
sacrifice. The very Mahabharata was delivered 
ns a series of discourses by Sauti, just as 
Vaisampayana repeated it at the serpent sacrifice 
of Janmejaya. It used to be a concourse of 
le 9 ,rned men. 

The religious, moral and natural atmos- 
phere of the hermitage, the personal and homely 
relations of the teacher and 
Features of the the taught, and the individual 

system, attention to each student 

attt the individual promotion, and the devoted 
s{4^it in which they associated, are some of the 
d^racteristios of the old system of education. 
Itk final aim was ui ftwi (that is- 
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■knowledge .which leads to salvation). Pot the 
Brahmana it was largely religious and philo- 
‘Sophioal, for the priest it was ritualistic and 
relating to established duties of different groups 
and classes. Hence prayer, worship and sacri- 
fice largely dominated. Warriors and Yaisyas 
alone got a touch of worldly mentality and 
•culture in their professional Vidyas and Kalas. 
Dharma idea of established final order and 
perfection inspired its methods and aims. The 
poet, the priest and the philosopher were largely 
created by this system. Other people engaged 
in political and economic needs of life had to 
specialise in other places. 

But the study of the Vedas did not mean 
only religion or prayer. It contained references 
to nature, arts, industries, fights, expeditions, 
travels, stories, human characters, animals, des- 
criptions, and required a study of prosody, 
astronomy, grammar, arithmetic, geometry, 

; philosophy and other things, social, political 
and economic. In explaining them the intellec- 
tual, professional, and scientific education of a 
kind of the students took place. 

Old Hindu education was more of an 
authoritarian kind. It gave importance to 
things coming from without 
Its authoritarian made one to accept 

character. things in a dogmatic way. 

’The other world dominated more than this 
world. It entailed severe discipline tnd service 
.and' left less freedom and vision. 
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Modern edrUcation is trying to < give more 
scope and opportunity to the individual. He 

,, , ^ . is not asked to take things 

Modern education, qjj o^jggpye and 

think for himself. No doubt every one’s oliser* 
vation and thought cannot be correct or perfect, 
but he is made conscious of his power of thinking 
and thus to progress. But the class system and 
lecture system have taken away this freedom 
from the modern student, because there is no 
actual approach of the student to his teacher in 
tins mass system of lectures. He depends upon 
his book, which ho does not often study but 
learns by heart to get through an annual 
examination. The time limit works disastrous- 
ly on the individual mind of a student when 
he is competing with others, and not looking 
to finding out what every step in his chosen 
subjects means. The dull and the bright are 
put in the same atmosphere which does not 
help the one nor encourage the other. 

BUDDHIST SYSTEM. 

‘ Buddhists spread education amongst the 
V01agers round about their Vihara or monastery. 

The aim of the monks was 
Its character. g benevolent life and 

to; practise the conquest of all passions and 
d^ires by retiring from the busy world into 
tleir Yihara. Members of all castes could join 
tl|a Sangha and become monks. One of their 
dt|ties was to preach on religious topics to the 
pobple coming from villages to the Vihara and 
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to teach their children regularly in a school. 
They gave both religious and secular education. 
Students were to respect and to obey their 
teacher, to salute him in the morning and even* 
ing, to do menial work, such as washing clothes, 
cleansing pots, sweeping the floor, arranging 
his things, nursing him during illness, and 
ask hi^ questions about their studies. The 
teacher was to treat a student kindly and to 
teach him well, and to make him disciplined, 
and of good virtue and manners. He was to be 
pure, strict, and regular, supply all his neces- 
saries and look, after his health. 

Buddhist schools were open to all castes. 
Education was free and through Prakrit. The 
subjects taught were religious, and also secular, 
such as arts and crafts, medicine, etc. Higher 
education was through Samskrit and Pali. In- 
dividual attention* was paid to each student. He 
was individually promoted. There were public 
.debates to test the proficiency of a student. 

There was a large number of places where 
higher education was carried on. A number of 
public discussions between Buddhists, Brahma- 
nas and Jainas were held by kings at their 
courts and prizes and gifts distributed to the 
learned. 

Buddhist Universities of Nalanda (800 
A.D.-850 A.D.) and Vikramasila (800 A.D.-1200 
A.D.) have been very famous 
Universities. pres^ved and 

proihoted Indian culture throughout India and 
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the surrounding countries, such, as China, 
Burma, Tibet, Siam, Java. Thus we find the 
Hindu system of education paid attention to 
all branches of knowledge and thought. A 
great intellectual development in philosophy, 
sciences, art and literature had taken place. 
Prose, poetry, dramas, and various other forms 
of literature claimed numerous devotees and 
masters. Dictionaries and grammars, various 
branches of mathematics, medicine and chemis- 
try, fine arts, Silpasastras and Kalas were all 
progressing and taught fully. 

TAKSASILA. 

A Brahmanicai University, 

(800 B. G. to 900 A. D.) 

Taksasila was a famous university from 
about 800 B. 0. It was the capital of the 
Gandhara country in the north-west part of 
India. It was the principal seat of Brahmanicai 
leaiming. Scholars from all classes and parts- 
cadae to it for acquiring knowledge in various 
branches of learning, religious, secular, and 
professional. The. Vedas and eighteen^ 
Vidyas and Silpas were taught there. Eacb 
bratich of learning, was presided over by » 
sp^al professor. It was the place where the 
great grammarian Panini, the- famous politician^ 
Ch^nakya, the renowned doctor .Jivaka and 
nufiiber of other great men received their 
edtu^tion. It was famous for medical science, 
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Jivaka who was a physician to Buddha studied 
medicine lor seven years under Atreya. His 
proficiency was tested by asking him to 
describe the medicinal use of all vegetables^ 
plants, creepers, grass, roots, etc., that could be 
found within a radius of 16 miles round the 
city of Taksasila. Jivaka examined them for 
four days and submitted, the results informing 
his professor that “there was hardly a single 
plant which did not possess*^ some medicinal 
property.” Ample references to this university 
are found in the Jatakas. It is stated that sons 
of people of all upper classes. Chiefs, Brahmanas 
and merchants fiooked to Taksasila, as to a 
university town in order to study the circle of 
Indian arts and sciences, especially medicine. 
Education was given in lieu of service or fee to 
the teacher. 

Here Greek and Indian philosophers had 
met and appreciated each other’s systems and 
subjects and borrowed from each other. It 
is stated that there was also early intercom- 
munication with Egypt and Babylon. There 
were overland journeys by Babylonians to 
India regularly. Arrian, Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Dionysius, Pliny, Pa Hien, Hiuen Tsiang and 
other foreigners mention it as a great ancient 
educational centre. It was greatly flourishing 
in the time of Asoka who as a prince and a 
viceroy had stayed there. After the ninth 
century we do not hear of it,^ though its 
importance bad declined much ^rlier. 
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NALANDA. 

A Buddhist University (300 A. D.-850 A. H.) 

One of the great services done by the 
Buddhist movement was its impetus to the 
spread of education higher and lower amongst 
the people. Their Viharas were great centres 
of education for the locality as well as the 
country. Christian monasteries in Europe did 
in Europe for education what Buddhist Sanghas 
did in India. They opened the portals of 
knowledge to all. Poreign students from China, 
Tibet, Central Asia, Bukhara, Korea and other 
countries came and studied within their 
precincts the best knowledge which India had 
to give. 

The University of Nalanda was the centre 
of Buddhist culture during the G-upta Period 
which was a great age of Renaissance in Indian 
literature. At this time Mahayana Buddhism 
was in the ascendant in India. Kalanda was 
originally a village in Behar (modern Baragaon). 
The famous Buddhist Pandits, Nagarjuna in 
S(k) A. D. and Aryadeva in 320 A. D., were the 
earliest scholars of note who brought the 
Vihara of that place into prominence. Fa 
Hien (399-414), the Chinese traveller, visited it 
iit’the fourth century hut the University was not 
tl^ completed. Later on when Hiuen Tsiang 
(^9»645) and Itsing (676-687), the great Chinese 
trlvellers, visited it, it had become a great 
Ceptre of higher learning. They studied there 
S^^skrit and Buddhist scriptures under great 
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teachers. Silabhadra taught Hiuen Tsiaog 
Samskrit for fifteen months. 

From here a number of missionaries went 
to Tibet and China and made a great name by 
their learning, pure life, and translations of 
Buddhist works into Chinese. They spread 
Buddhism in these countries by their zeal and 
grea^t devotion. Tibetan kings and Chinese 
’Emperors invited its scholars to help the spread 
of Buddhism in their countries. The site of 
this University is supposed to be the place called 
Veluvana granted to Gautama Buddha by the 
king Bimbisara of the Saisunaga Dynasty. 
Hiuen Tsiang calls it “truly marvellous to 
behold.” It contained a number of temples 
and monasteries. There were halls for lectures. 
There were stupas and other sacred edifices. 
There were thousands of monks, pious, devoted 
and learned. Students from every quarter came 
to this great centre of learning. The Buddhist 
Bhikkus were its great teachers. They taught 
Buddhism and its various scriptures. .There 
were also studied the Yedas and the Upanisads, 
the systems of Indian Philosophy, and various 
arts. 

Its celebrated teachers were Dharmapala, 
Chandrapala, Gunamati, Sthiramati, Prabhamati, 
Jinamitra, Jnanacbandra, and Silabhadra. There 
used to be a head called Kulapati. The number 
of students are said to have been nearly lO.OOOi 

Itsing stayed at Nalanda for. ten years. 
He was pleased with the regulations and the 
strict discipline of the monastery. There were 
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3,000 resident students. Its expenses, were met 
from the revenue of 200 villages which were 
granted to it by different kings. It had three 
separate buildings, known as Ratnasagar, 
Ratnodadhi and Ratnaranjaka. The Ratnodadhi 
had nine stories where were kept sacred 
scriptures and Tantrika works. It was burnt 
by some mendicants who happened to be in- 
sulted. The great college stood in the middle 
and was surrounded by eight other halls. There 
weye observatories within the premises. Teachers 
nlso resided there. 

Education was both religious and secular. 
Doctrines of eighteen sects of Buddhism were 
studied. So also grammar, logic, medicine, phi- 
losophy and metaphysics, and other subjects. 
Education was given both in Pali and Sams- 
krit treatises. Each subject was taught by a 
renowned Professor. Students attached them- 
selves to one or more professors. They specia- 
lised in some subjects and acquired a general 
knowledge in elementary and allied subjects. 
Technical sciences were not taught. The 
ohi residential system was followed. Students 
resided on the premises, studied and followed the 
sfeict Buddhistic discipline which excluded all 
lighter sides of life. 

BENARES. 

} (The great centre of Brahmanio learning 
\ from 1,000 B, 0. onwards.) 

r Benares was the capital of the kingdom of 
Hast which was one of the sixteen Janapadas 
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or kingdoms of India long before the birth of 
Buddha. The XJpanisads and Sutras mention 
kings of Easi, such as Kasya, Ajatasatru. Even 
Atharvaveda has reference to the river Varana- 
vati which may be connected with tbe later 
Varanasi. 

,Easi is described as a famous kingdom in 
the Epics and Furanas and its political and 
economic life is related there. The great sage 
Vedavyasa bearing the good fame of Benares 
lived there. Many Pandits followed his exam- 
ple. A sage, Maiireya, who dwelt there is 
stated to have taught “ Brabmanhood is the 
best treasure of a Brabmana. The four prin- 
cipal castes of the Hindus are very beneiicial. 
Charity is very good. ” (M. Bh., XII, 120). A 
number of great kings are also mentioned. 

Jain sources attest to the antiquity of 
Benares where Parsvanath was born about 
817 B. C. Aryaraksita, a Jain, had been origi- 
nally a Brabmana and had studied all know- 
led ge^t Benares. Buddhist Jatakas and other 
literature contain copious references to Benares 
and her political, economic, and religious life. 
It was already famous at the time of Buddha. 
Buddha gave his first sermon (583 B. C.) on 
the Dhammachakka to the five disciples living 
at Benares, and continued his teachings there. 
He went there in order to establish the kingdom 
of truth and preached bis four ndhle truths 
and tbe noble eightfold path. He founded 
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there a Matha of his followers, and .converted 
many persons to his way of life. 

Sister Nivedita says that Benares arose as 
a temple city at the place where the Vedic 
Rishis, when they first saw the sun rise on the 
East of the great river Ganges, offered the 
sacrifice, chanting the Hymns of Rigveda in 
celebration of his worship nearly four thousand 
years ago. It later on became the sacred city 
of Siva. Near the temples and monasteries of 
various religious bodies arose the residences or 
Asramas of learned Pandits or teachers and their 
schools of various branches of learning. It 
has however been always the greatest seat of 
Brahmanio learning, though in very early 
times we read that students of Benares used 
to go to Taksasila to receive education in 
special branches of learning from distinguished 
teachers. Throughout her history students 
have flocked to Benares to study higher bran- 
ches of Brahmanic learning, and it has kept 
ijjs reputation uptil to-day in its great soholar- 
smip of Samskrlt Vidyas and Vedanta. It is 
still the final authority on religious qulfetions 
regards faith, ritual and customs, and is a 
great Hindu culture centre. Here students 
mre educated in a large number of private 
sfpihools or Fatbasalas of renowned Pandits, 
£|pecialising in different branches of learning* 
They receive their education free and are alse 
|sd freely in various institutions called Anna- 
^hattras. So some are fed by private persons 
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freely, an^ some, beg food. The poor student 
does not find any difiiculty to acquire this 
learning if the teacher finds him ht to receive 
it. 

There is no city in the world which can 
boast of educational traditions, institutions and 
reputation continuing uninterrupted during 
all the political upheavals of politics, religions 
and wealth in India for the last 3,000 years. 
It was one of the earliest settlements of the 
Aryans when they moved to the East towards 
the Gangetic area. The city possesses great 
memories of famous philosophical contests 
between rival schools. Sankaracharya and others 
made their fame spread after their successes 
here. In spite of its sufferings under some 
Muslim rulers like Aurangzeb who destroyed 
not only the temple of Vishvanath in 1669 but 
also its schools of learning, it has maintained 
its educational and religious dominance through- 
out her history, and like the mighty and sacred 
river Ganga, its mightiness and sacredness 
remains undimmed even under new conditions 
and influences of the western life. To-day under 
the n^w environment, Benares Hindu University 
is trying to maintain and to develop this old 
educational legacy. 

Kautilya’s 'picture of a Princes 
JSducation. (/. 8.) 

Discipline is of two kinds ; artificial and 
natural; tot instruction can render only a 
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doeile l^eing oouforiqable to the rules of.disciplino 
and hot an undocile being. The study of 
sciences can tame only those who are possessed 
lof such mental faculties as obedience, hearing, 
grasping, retentive memory, discrimination, 
inference and deliberation, but not others 
devoid of such faculties. 

Sciences shall be studied and the precepts 
etriotly observed under the authority of specia* 
list teachers. Having undergone the ceremony 
of , tonsure, the student shall learn the alphabet, 
and arithmetic. After investiture with sacred 
thread, he shall study the triple Vedas, the 
science of Anviksaki under teachers of acknow- 
ledged authority, the science of Varta (economics) 
Tinder government superintendents and the 
science of Bandaniti (politics) under theo- 
retical and practical politicians. 

He (the prince) shall observe celibacy till 
he becomes sixteen years old. Then he shall 
•observe the ceremony of Godana, and haarry. 

In view of maintaining efficient discipline, 
he shall ever and invariably keep company 
v^th aged professors of sciences in whom ^lone 
•discipline has its firm root. 

He shall spend the forenoon in receiving 
lessons in military arts concerning elephants, 
horses, chariots and weapons, the afternoon in 
hearing the Itihasa. 

I ■ ' ' During the rest of the day and night, he 
sliall not only receive new lessons and revise 
ol^l lessons but also hear over and over again 
Tvhat has not been clearly understood. Por, from 
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hearing epsues knowledge ; from knowledgft 
steady application is possible ; and from 
application self-possession is possible; This is 
what is meant by ej0B.ciency of learning (Vidya 
samartbya).” 

Manu {IX. 329’33S) statement 

about Vaisya*s knowledge. 

,“A Vaisya must know the respective value 
of gems, of pearls, of coral, of metals, of cloth 
made of thread, of perfumes and of ornaments. 

He must be acquainted with the manner 
of sowing seeds and of the good and bad 
qualities of fields and he must perfectly know 
ail measures and weights. 

Moreover the excellence and defects of 
commodities, the advantages and disadvantages 
of (different) countries, the probable profit and 
loss on merchandise, and the means of properly 
rearing cattle. 

He must be acquainted with the proper ways 
^ of servants, with the various languages of men, 
with manner of keeping goods, and the rules 
of purchase and sale.” 

Mahavagga (1, 25, 8) one of the Vinaya 
portion of the Buddhist Tripitakas states about 
the discipline of a student as follows : — 

“Let him arise betimes, and having taken 
off his shoes and adjusted his upper robe so as 
to cover one shoulder, let him give to the 
the teeth-cleanser and water to rinse his 
mouth with. Then let him prepare a s^t 
for the gnw i w . If there is rice-mifk let him 
rinse the jug, and offer rice-milk . to the wnww. 
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When he haa drunk it, let him givg water to 
take the jug, hold it down, rinse it 
properly without damaging it by rubbing and 
put it away. When the 3<nwiw lias risen let him 
take away the seat. If the place is dirty, let 
him sweep the place.” (S. B. E., XIII. 154-5). 

Itsing, a Chinese pilgrim (671-685), states 
about the behaviour between teacher and pupil 
as follows : — 

“Every morning early a pupil having 
ch^,wed tooth- wood should come to his teacher 
and offer him tooth-wood and put a washing 
basin and towel at the side of his seat. Having 
thus served him, the pupil should go and wor- 
ship the holy image and walk round the temple. 
Then turning to his teacher he makes a saluta- 
tion, holding up his cloak, and with clasped 
hands, touching (the ground with his bead) three 
times remains kneeling to the ground. Then 
with bowed head and clasped hands he inquires 
of the teacher, saying, ‘Let my TJpadhyaya be 
attentive, or Let my Acbarya be attentive, 
I jnow make inquiries whether my TJpadhyaya 
hsls been well through the night, whether his 
body has been in perfect health, whether he 
isv active and at ease, whether he digests his 
food well, whether he is ready for his morning 
meal...’. Then the teacher answers these inquiries 
CQ^icerning his own health, next, the pupil goea 
to| salute his seniors who are in neighbouring 
ai^rtments. Afterwards he reads a portion of 
th|i scripture and reflects on what he has learn t.^ 
acquires hew knowledge day by day, and 
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fieftrohes into old subjects month after month 
without losing a minute. W aiting till time for 
the simpler meal, the pupil should ask to be 
allowed to partake of a meal according to his 
own appetite.” 

“ He goes to -his teacher at the first watch 
and at the last watch in the night. First the 
teacher bids him sit down comfortably (selecting 
some passages) from Tripitakas, he gives a 
lesson in a way that suits circumstances and 
does not pass any facts or theory unexplained. 
He inspects his pupil’s moral conduct and 
wai'ns him of defects and transgressions; when- 
over he finds his pupil faulty he makes him 
seek remedies and repent. The pupil rubs the 
teacher’s body, folds his clothes, or sometimes 
sweeps the apartment and the yard. Then 
having examined water to see whether insects 
be in it, he gives it to the teacher. Thus, if 
there be anything to be done, he does all on 
behalf of his teacher. This is the manner in 
which one pays respect to one’s superior. On 
the. other hand, in case of a pupil’s illness, his 
teacher himself nurses him, supplies all the 
medicine needed, and pays attention to him as if 
he were his child.” 

T'HE GENERAL CHARACTER OF HINDU 
EDUCATION. 

Education was regarded as a preparation 
for this life as well as for the next. It wanted 
to harmonise these two aspects an^ necessities 
•of man’s life. But the dominance of the other- 
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worldly aspect led often to the neglect of dutvea 
and responsibilities of this worldly *life; and 
practical training for it was neglected, though 
the conception of four Asramas was evolved to 
balance these aspects of life. 

The doctrine of caste, Karma, and Punar> 
janma greatly limited the free scope of 
education. It led to a sterility of thought in 
individuals placed in a static conception of 
society. They could not rise above a certain 
level. Brahmana became too other-worldly and 
these leaders of thought and society influenced 
by their example other classes. The people on 
the contrary became too utilitarian and did not 
care for a general or an all-round culture which 
would have sustained and strengthened the 
various aspects of a man’s personality. 

There was always a look to the past. Hence 
there was no advance in knowledge, and edu- 
cation became monotonous and stereotyped. 

The relations however between the pupil 
and the teacher were high, real, and personal. 
They moulded the personality of the student 
very effectively undei? the, teacher’s personal 
example and influence. There was also an 
absence of governmental interference in the- 
^nduct, maintenance, policy and aims of edu- 
<ktional institutions. Institutions were not 
4ttached to a king, but kings attached themselvea 
1b institutions by making grants. 
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^ Absence of the evils of city life, institations 
I)eing tat away from crowded habitations, 
helped to strengthen higher moral and spiritual 
ideal and a strict discipline and self-control 
which were a great help in the worldly life 
which the students led after their return home 
.from the teacher’s Asrama. 

But taken as a whole this educational 
■system developed various sides of culture and 
aspects of thought and kept India far in advance 
of other nations in higher branches of pure 
knowledge for a long time. 

2. MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION. 

Muhammadan educational system is largely 
«religious, and also cultural. There are two 

A Maktab and a institutions known as Mak- 
Madrasah. tabs and Madrasahs. A 

Maktab was a* primary school attached to a 
mosque. Here the Koran was taught by heart 
in order to help the pupil to perform 
his devotions and other religious precepts and 
duties. All Muslim boys were supposed to 
attend it. In addition to the Koran, reading, writ- 
ing, and simple arithmetic was sometime taught. 
They were also introduced to the legend of the 
prophet, various anecdotes of saints, and 
selections from poets. A Madrasah was a place 
for higher learning. Here grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, law, Islamic practices and observances, 
astronomy, natural philosophy and metaphysics 
were taught. Learning by rote Was a great 
feature of their system of instruction. 
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Muslim kings were patrons of Muslim 
learning alone. They helped in* building 
Kings and nobles mosques or Madrasahs, gave 
as patrons of learn- encouragements to Muham- 
ing. ' madan scholars and divines 

by grants of money or land, and even granted 
them pensions and allowances. They did not 
help Hindus in their education. On the con- 
trary Hindu schools and seats of learning, 
temples, universities and libraries were destroyed 
as being centres of false or mischievous learn- 
ing. A number of Muslim kings in the north 
and south of India are famous for their zeal in 
the cause of Muslim learning and education. 
A number of towns became famous centres of 
learning and literature, such as Delhi, Agra, 
Badaun, Jaunpur, Multan and others. Nobles 
also encouraged and patronised learning. To 
them were attached learned men who taught 
their children along with others in their own 
bouses. 

Thus under the patronage of kings and 

nobles, and the inspiration of the religion the 

: , . , torch of Muslim learning 

‘ Subjects taug t. 

petus to the development of history, poetry, 
philosophy, and theology. Akbar encouraged 
painting, music, calligraphy and other arts and 
sciences. He took keen interest in the instruc- 
|ion of the people. Every school boy was first 
|o learn five things, namely, a knowledge of the 
letter's, meanings of words, the hemistich, the 
l^erse, and the former lesson. Dater he was to 
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read books on morals arithmetic, agriculture^ 
geometry,* astronomy, etc. Care was to be 
taken that he understood everything himself. 
Akbar did not check Hindu learning. He 
founded colleges and libraries and advanced 
education a good deal. 

But the Muslim system and subjects of 
edupation lacked many things. There was nO' 
ifi defects liberal outlook towarda 

knowledge. Their religioua 
nature, and narrow scope did not leave much- 
chance for knowledge of the world history and 
geography, of other languages and other people’s 
life and achievement in religion, politics or 
philosophy. There was a kind of stubborn 
blindness and faith which killed the springs and 
motive force for further advance. The place 
of reason was not realised in mental equipment, 
and therefore a search for high ideals and habits 
suited to the growth and greatness of man 
never developed. 

There were no doubt famous men of free 


inquiry and learning like Alberuni and Abul 
2 , , . Fazl whose vast knowledge 

thi mlddle'ag^r”* “"d liberal outlook, to men- 
tion only two, would be a 


credit to any nation or people. But such men 
developed more outside the narrow groove of 
the usual system. They were fed on Sufi ideals. 
Early Arabs also showed a great desire for 
learning and developed a knowledge of 
geography, history, philosophy, andi literature 
of other nations. They carried this knowledge 
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to Europe through Spain during the middle agea 
of Europe. 

3. ELEMENTARY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN 
PRE-BRITISH DAYS. 


In the pre-British days people had oppor- 
tunities to acquire the elements of literacy in 
the Pathasalas and Maktaba 
Elementary sys- towns and villages, where 

pre-British days. a knowledge of the four R’a 
of education was regularly^ 
gjven. The four R’s were reading, writing^ 
arithmetic, and religion. Every such school 
consisted of a teacher and ten or twenty pupils. 
They met early in the morning under the shadow 
of a tree, in the shade of a verandah or in the 


precincts of a temple. There were no regular 
fees, but presents worth rupees four or five per 
month were made to the teacher. He had often 


a share in the economy of the village. The 
school was open to children of all castes and 
even untouchables. They started their studies 
at about the age of five and generally continue^ 
till the 16th year. The aim of education 
merely to help in the ordinary business of li^^ 
Knowledge of accounts was greatly emphasised. 
THiere were practically no text-books. Beading 
or Kathas of books like Ramayana and others 
and recitation of religious songs and moral 
pOems gave the students both religious and 
n4>ral ideas. Each pupil was instructed indivi- 
dually. In case of large classes there was the 
ancient Hindu practice of monitors to help 
jidiior classes. : 
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The features of this system were common 
all over India. This education was wide>spread 
over the country being a necessity of life. Be- 
sides these schools, there was teaching carried 
on in the houses of rich men where a few outside 
children were also admitted for study. It is 
estimated that about 20 per cent, of the students 
of the school-going age attended these schools. 

Elementary education under the British 
rule has not advanced much in India. Only 

During British f “ ’ 

rule * lation is enumerated as liter- 

ate. The state has avoided 
its duty of providing free and compulsory edu- 
cation upto a certain standard to the people. 

The new ministers of education have not 
been able to do anything owing to the large 
and undue appropriation of taxes by the Central 
Government and the Reserved Departments of 
local governments. Further progress of element- 
ai 7 education depends largely on the vigorous 

J ensures of the state. Its apathy must be given 
land like Japan it must do its best to make 
;eracy genera] in the country. 

• 4. EDUCATION OF TO-DAY. 

The establishment of British Rule in India 
brought new forces into the field and conception 
New forces and education. New agencies, 
new agencies in new principles and methods, 
education. and new aims Came to 

mould the old educational system. The' 
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needs of British administration, the aims 
and efforts of Christian missionaries, the Indian 
response to new cultural and scientific forces, and 
the resistance and existence of the old and the 
revived factors and systems awakened the people 
to a new angle of vision in educational matters. 


The British rulers wanted to win the support 
of the intellectual classes and to yoke them to 
service. They distributed 
British rulers, patronage amongst them and 

aucnipt" tried to. attract them towards 

their rule by reviving their 
learning. Pandits and Maulavis were necessary 
in law courts to declare, to interpret and to 
upply the personal laws of the people in disputed 
uases. Administrative work could not be cheap- 
ened unless these classes were employed in 
lower service and taught to do that work. It 
was political expediency which made the govern- 
ment undertake education. The spread of 
English language in the interests of administra?, 
tiOu and through it the spread of primalK 
knowledge of engineering, science, medicine, eteP 
in the same interests wore also necessary. A 
Madrasah for Muhammadan was started in 1782 


in Calcutta by Warren Hastings. In 1791 a 
Hindu college was established in Benares. The 
•Charter Act of 1813 compelled the Company 
tc| spend one lakh of rupees in encouraging 
indigenous learning and western science. But 
these were slaray attempts when the objects of 
education were not settled. 
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The question and controversy at issue was the 
choice beWeen Oriental learning and Western 
Thpir fli'tna learning. There were able ad- 

vocates on both sides. There 
were misrepresentations on both sides. The famoua 
nainute of Macaulay which was infamous in some 
of its contents decided the controversy in favour 
of the Occidentalists, and oriental culture re- 
ceived a set back. At this stage Government 
only cared for education in order to create 
English-knowing clerks and of&cials who would 
be of great service in consolidating and smooth- 
ening their administration. The court language 
was settled to be English. English ofiScers 
wanted help in order to know the wishes, wants^ 
and wisdom of the people, or what the people 
felt and did. There was no idea of any spread 
of literacy or knowledge amongst the people. 
Their motive was political. 

Christian missionaries who cared for conver- 
sion and for the education of the converted were 
inspired by religious motives. 
They were the earliest 
pioneers of western educa- 
tion which unsettled the mind of the young of 
■ the higher classes, destroyed their respect for 
the old order and created a longing for the 
new order, life and religion us Wed in by the 
West. They directly attacked the indigenous 
religious and social customs and organisations 
and called them frauds or tyrannies or supersti- 
tions. They gave secular education and spread 
discontent against the old administration for 


aim of Chris- 
missionaries. 

'■Vit'. 
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the ne\7. They tried to connect the^ new and 
useful western scientific and political knowledge 
incompatibly and falsely with the tenets of 
■Christianity. The political power being 
Christian gave great facilities for their mission- 
ary movements, and welcomed them as their 
spread strengthened the roots of its rule in India. 
The missionaries were devoted, industrious and 
foresighted in their works. They started 
■schools, colleges, hospitals, orphanages, medical 
dispensaries and missionary establishments 
amongst even the lowliest of tlie low classes in 
various parts of the country. They were helped 
financially by European and American states. 
They tried experiments in teaching in vernacu- 
lars, in printing their sacred books in the 
languages of the people and were the first to 
start vernacular press and printing, in educating 
the lower classes by opening their institutions 
to all castes freely, and thus awakening them 
to a new vision or virtues and values in life and 
changing their pld fatalistic mentality. The 
^asy conversions they made by their new ideas 
<*1 life, religion, and society, by their owri 
vbtuous examples, and by the career which 
they promised and gave to their converts 
«ontriWted largely to the vast change brought 
about in the mentality and education of the 
pfople. The Serampur missionaries, Carey, 
Huff and others are famous names in the early 
period of British history in Bengal. They 
•established schools and carried on their usual 
zhissionary propaganda. In 1830 Dr. Duff 
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helped by^ Raja Rama Mohan Roy opened a 
school to give “literary, scientific and religioua 
education through English.” The missionaries 
sided with the Occidentalist position and 
advocated the introduction of Western learning 
and culture. In Bombay Presidency Elphin- 
stone advocated in 1824 in his minute on educa> 
tion 'the spreading of the knowledge of Western 
science, but he did not believe in neglecting 
Indian literature. In 1821 the Deecan College 
was created out of Feshwa grants for education. 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the first pioneer 
of Western learning in India from a real desire 


Indian pioneers in 
Bengal. 


of knowledge. He was a 
great student of languages 
and a scholar. He took part 


in the current ^controversies and attacks on 


Hindu social and religious customs and manners. 
He believed in purifying the current Hindu 
social, religious and educational systems, and 
purging it out of its various .evils. He fully 
responded to the demands of the time and 
intellectually grasped the advantages of some 
humanitarian European ideas and beliefs. He 
was for teaching English and inspired the 
opening of the Hindu College in 1817 in 
Calcutta to instruct the sons of Hindus in 


European and Asiatic languages and sciences. 
It turned out men who later became the pro- 
moters of reform movements in Bengal. In 
1854 it was merged in the Presidency College 
of Calcutta. 
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In Bombay in 1822 under the ii^spiration 
of leaders like Nana Sbanker Shet “the Native 


In Bombay. 


School Books and School 
Committee" was formed by 


the Bombay Education Society. Its object was 


to prepare suitable text-books of instruction 


for the use of schools and to establish and 


improve native schools, supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. In 1824i Elphinstone’s Govern- 
ment granted it some annual allowance. In 
1^27 two Elphinstone Professorships were estab- 
lished in memory of Elphinstone who was 
the Governor of Bombay with the help of public 
subscriptions known as the Elphinstone fund 
for teaching the English language and the arts, 
the sciences and the literature of Europe. 
Government also made an annual grant of 
Rs. 44,000 in its aid. In 1832 this developed 
into the Elphinstone College of Bombay. 

In Madras Pachaiyappa’s Charities created 
in the 18th century came to be devoted to 
, , educational establishments 

; “ ^ in the various parts of the 

Presidency, and a school was established in 
1842 in the city of Madras to give instruction 
in the elementary branches of English literature 
and science. 


These early efEorts inspired and initiated by 
^he people did not neglect the study of verna- 
culars. Bengali, Marathi, Tamil and Telegu 
bad a place in the curriculum. The pioneers 
^aw the need of the old as well as the utility of 
tile new learning. They were on the right 
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tr^k in developing and moulding the systems 
and aims Sf Indian education. But later on 
the excessive Anglicising and officialising of 
education upset the balance. In the new 
official scheme people’s education as a whole 
and consequently the vernacular education 
received little impetus^ 

t 

The official controversy between the Orienta- 
lists and Occidentalisfcs continued for twelve 
years from 1823 to 1835 and ended in favour of 
the latter by the decision of the Government of 
India under Lord William Bentinck. 


The effect of the new training was that 
people came to admire new ideas and institu- 

~ . c * 1 . tions and got discontented 

The effect of the ,, tx * i 

new learning. turned 

away their minds from 
political freedom' and made them social and 
religious rebels, trying to imitate English 
^ models and methods. It had however one good 
effect in rationalising their minds under a 
conflict of ideas and customs. The old credu- 
lous mentality where no light of reason, 
utility or progress could reach was shaken and 
the minds of a few great men became free to 
review the past, to value the present, and to 
vision the future. India did want badly a 
renaissance, a reformation and a recreation. 
Sobs of the old order would have led to 
stagnation or decay. Songs of the new would 
alone rejuvenate life and promise Restoration 
of glory and freedom on a new basis. 
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There were two schools of thought amongst 
the officials. Those who believed in the good- 
ness of their rule advodited 
Isdah" ’ '‘®"' education and its expan-' 


Those who were con- 


scious of its injustice and ^its political demerits 
advocated either ignorance or the maintenance 
of the old system which kept the mind of the 
people in its old grooves. 

After 1835 the Anglicising of education 
reived great impetus in view of the needs of 
... administration. English was 
I. The Anglicis- made the official language^ 
mg po icy, English-knowing candi- 

dates were selected for government service accord- 
ing to a Resolution of 1844 of Lord Hardinge. 
There was no real encouragement to higher 
education or vernacular development. The 
filtration theory came to be adopted. It 
advocated only the teaching of a few through 
English and leaving them 
Filtration theory. or filtrate the 

ideas through the vernacular, and thus amongst 
the people. 

It was only after the effects of the new 
-education in Bengal were seen where the people 
had become more pro-English and anti-Indian 
ill their manners and ideas and were anxious 


to get government posts that advocates of the 
nfew system, like Mr. Trevelyan# spoke that the 
sjpirit of English literature would be favourable 
to the English connection, because being “ edu- 
-<^ted in the same way, interested in the same 
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object, engaged in the same pursuits with 
ourselves, they become more English thkni 
Hindus. ” (1863). 

Thus when it was seen that oriental educa* 
tion and cultivation of Indian vernaculars were 
likely to lead to a conservative but rebellious 
mentality, Bentlnck and others supported 
piomotion of European literature and science 
through the medium of English language, and 
ordered the use of all funds only for it. 
Macaulay wrote “ Wo must do our best to form 
a class who may be interpreters between us and 
the millions we govei'n, a class of persons Indian 
in blood and colour, but English in taste, 
opinions, words and intellect. ” It was expect- 
ed as a result of this that ideas of loyalty to 
British rule and of constitutional government 
would rise amongst the educated classes and 
under their influence amongst the masses. 


a, ■ The Officialis- 
ing Policy. Despatch 
of 1 854. 


TJpto 1864 there was no development of 
any sound system or principles of education 
both in higher and lower 
branches. Discussion was go- 
ing on officially. Leading 
men from amongst the people 
however were alone taking initiative and creat- 
ing a suitable system and a body of principles 
to guide its course. It was Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch of 1854 which laid down certain aims, 
which related to “ conferring upon the natives 
of India those vast moral and materi|il blessings 
which flow from the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge. ” But in all these objects or aims 
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of education and in the controversies and 
methods of education of the early period the 
training of India to self-government was not 
recognised as one of the aims of education. 
Munro and Macaulay did express some pious 
hopes as to that demand for self-government 
may be the indirect result of British rule and 
education. But there was no such conscious 
desire or objective in any one of their schemes 
or suggestions. 

There was no ethical aim to make the people 
politically, economically, socially or morally 
advanced. It was purely a secular education 
creating prospects of government service and 
developing some western professions for the 
purposes of judicial administration and medical 
help. Science and technical knowledge came 
to be neglected. 

The system developed after 1854 has been 
one of schools, colleges, and examinations,, 
controlled by government. It inspects and 
exacts submission to the rules of its educational 
code which relate to grants-in-aid and recogni- 
tion, curriculum and text-books, details of 
ei^uipment, appointments and organisation. 

Universities have been constituted and 
controlled by government which directs largely 
their policy and development. The constituent 
cplleges are either fully managed by govern- 
njient, or partly recognised and helped under 
certain restrictions. 
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Schoo|B are also in the same position. 
'Thus Anglicising and officialising of education 
have been the chief charac- 
The effects of the teristics of the whole history 

of educational development 
in India. It has proved a great danger and an 
obstacle to private efforts and independence in 
matters of education. There has been too much 
of centralisation and control, and has led to 
a peculiar type of official atmosphere in schools, 
colleges and universities where the teacher 
and the taught have not developed personal 
contact and confidence leading to the develop- 
ment of free and full expression of creative 
minds. The neglect of religion led to the loss 
of a binding, moulding and moralising force. 
The use of English as the sole medium of 
education has not only checked originality but 
prevented the expansion of education amongst 
the masses, and the cultivation of their mother 
tongues and literature and has gi^en no scope 
to the natural development and expansion of 
their thought and feeling. The idea of per- 
meation of knowledge amongst the masses from 
above was too narrow. It neglected the 
essential aim of education, the drawing out of 
the man’s personality directly from within. 
There was little mental contact between the 
newly educated classes and the masses. The 
•education itself was too literary, tod impractical, 
and based on too much memorising. No 
subject was specially studied, and even the 
subjects studied did not relate to’ nor were likely 
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to satisfy the various needs of life. Education 
in short looked to the needs of a fore%n govern* 
meat and not to the permanent requirements of 
a growing people. 

Man’s creative part was not touched. Au' 
imitative personality came to be born, which in 
its dependent and submissive outlook cannot 
be a factor in nation-building. The ideas of 
freedom and democracy have reached the 
people indirectly, being in the world atmosphere 
and brought in by the free press and personali- 
ties of various countries and were assimilated 
by the great indigenous personalities who 
started and maintained the struggle of freedom 
even under oppression, mild or severe. But the 
present system of education does not create nor 
gives scope to the qualities of courage, free 
thinking, initiative and independence. Now 
there are other forces in the country, such as 
various national movements and institutions 
which have kept up and encouraged these 


qualities and virtues. 

There has been no system of compulsory^ 
and free primary education for the masses, nor 
the opportunities for female 
Mass education education have been in any 

neglected. great measure created. The 

education of the depressed classes has not been 


cared for. 

Wood’s Despatch of 1854 accepted the duty^ 
df the education of all the people of the country. 
It proposed the constitution of a separate 
department for. the administration of education,. 
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the institution of universities in Presidency 
towns, tbi establishment of institutions for 
training all classes of people, the maintenance 
of the existing government colleges and high 
schools and further increase of their number, 
the establishment of new middle schools, an 
increased attention to vernacular schools for 
spreading elementary education and the intro- 
duction of a system of grants-in-aid. 

The vernacular was to be tbe medium of 
instruction in lower classes and the English in 
the higher. The claims of 
Its progress. female education were 

recognised. Government was to support it. 
Departments of Public Instruction were created 
with a staff of officials to encourage primary 
. . . and secondary education. 

Old Universities, rpjjg Universities of Bomay, 

Calcutta and Madras were established in 1857, 
of the Punjab in 1882, of Allahabad in 1887. 

' By 1882 there were more than two millions and 
a quarter students under instruction. 

However narrow may have been the aim 
and scope of education as officially organised, 
people took full advantage of the opportunities 
afforded. In 1882 the Education Commission 
which was presided over by Sir William Hunter 
emphasised government’s undertaking primary 
education, and encouraging private effort in 
higher education by following the grants-in-aid 
system. In 1901 Lord Curzon appnnted a Uni- 
versity Commission, and on its recommendations 
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•a University Act was passed in 1904. It tight- 
ened the control of the government on the 
Universities, and of the Universities over the 
schools and colleges. They were officialised and 
became practically government departments. 
The Universities were given the power of under- 
taking direct teaching functions, of making 
appointments of professors and lecturers under 
government sanction, and equipping laboratories 
and museums. Territorial limits of the Uni- 
wersities were fixed. Conditions for the affilia- 
tion of colleges were laid down. A system of 
inspection of colleges by the University was 
•established. The number of senators and syn- 
dics was fixed and a majority of nominated 
members was created. The term of the senator 
was to be five years instead for life. The 
Universities were to be affiliating Universities 
and any number of colleges in the area fixed 
could be affiliated to them. 

In 1911 to meet the growing needs of edu- 
cation a new member for education in the 


Oovernor-General’s Council was appointed. 

There was a growth of demand for new 
Universities from various provinces and the 


New Universities. 


Hindu and Muslim commu- 
nities. -Hence arose the new 


Universities, in virtue of Government Acts, of 
Patna, Lucknow, Rangoon, Dacca, Delhi, Nagpur, 
Agra, Benares and Aligarh, as also of Mysore 
and Hyderabad. To-day on account of the de- 
mand for lingual provinces the University of 
Andhra has already arisen. There is a demand 
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for it in Gujerat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Sindh, 
Bajputan^ Tamil land, and in other centres. 

The new type of University, namely, the 
teaching and residential, different from the old 
alQ&liating and examining type, is more common. 
Dacca, Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares and Ali- 
garh are the examples of the new type, the 
old type continues in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Nagpur, Agra, Lahore, and other places. The 
old are more officialised and the new are more 
democratised and independent. 

In 1917 the Calcutta University Commission 
was appointed. Its report was issued in 1919. 

Calcutta Univer- Sir Michael Sadler was its 
sity Commission. president. It recommended 
a complete reorganisation of higher education 
in Bengal. A Secondary school and Inter- 
mediate College Board separate from the Univer- 
sity as such was recommended to be appointed 
under whose charge the Secondary and Inter- 
mediate education was to be placed. Some modi- 
fication of the Constitution of the old Universities 
has been going on in accordance with the Sadler 
Committee’s recommendations. New Univer- 
sities have been modelled on the Dacca type, 
which is of a unitary and residential character. 

Ministers are now administering the Depart- 
ments of Education under the Reforms of 1919. 


Ministers 

Education. 


, They are responsible to the 
Legislature. But lack of 
funds and want of full Coun- 


cil support for additional taxation have not 
helped the advance of their schemes and measures 
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in the cause of either lower or. higher technical 
or professional and literary education/^ 

5. NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

The problem of national education came 
into existence to meet the educational needs of 
the people left unsatisfied by the state system 
of education and to remove the glaring evils of 
that system. The schemes and principles pro- 
posed and followed in the systems of national 
education have differed according to the ideals 
and mentality of the founders of these systems. 

Some looked to the revival of the ancient 
Gurukul or Asrama systems, such as Swami 
Various ideas and Sradhananda’s Gurukul at 
advocates. Hardwar. Some only wanted 

to cheapen education and to keep the 
whole management under their control, 
though not repudiating government recog- 
nition, grant, or restrictions but following 
government curriculum, such as the Deccan 
Education Society of Poona. Others wanted a 
complete independence of government connection 
and control in all matters, and desired to create 
a new system of education based on the high 
ideals and methods of the past as well as the 
present in order to suit Indian needs in modern 
times, such as the National Education Move- 
ments of Bengal and Maharashtra, and of later 
ucm-co-operation days which led to the founda- 
tion of Vidyapithas or Universities on lingual 
batis in Guzerat,’ Maharashtra, U. P., Behar, 
Bengah and colleges and schools at various 
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places thi^oughout India. Dr. Annie Besant’s 
national ^education movement was also of a 
similar nature. 

Besides these there are schools and colleges 
which have come into existence in connection 
with socio-religious movements of Brahmosamaj, 
Aryasamaj, and Theosophical Society. They 
developed their own ideas in their institutions 
but kept full connection with the governmental 
system by afGillating them for the purposes of 
examination and curriculum and even grants. 

Lastly come those institutions founded by 
communal leaders like Sir Syed Ahmed and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, such as Aligarh 
College (now Muslim University), and Benares 
Hindu University, to meet communal and 
cultural wants pf Muslim and Hindus. Similar 
is the Khalsa College of Sikhs. All of them 
have kept up their connection with the govern- 
ment and are constituted by virtue of its Acts. 
There is a partial control or interference by the 
government in their work. Dr. Babindranath 
Tagore’s Yishwabharati is cosmopolitan rather 
than national and is completely independent 
of gavernment control. Its ideals are humani- 
tarian. 

All these institutions and others less well- 
known call themselves national. The chief 
contributions made by some 
' Its chief charac- advance of 

tenstics., Indian education are as 

ftdlows 
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(1) Freedom from governme|{,t control 
which allows only the detelopment 
of a particular political mentality, 
and hence leads to the deterioration of 
the moral individuality of a person. 

{2) Acknowledgment of the necessity of 
religious spirit and moral teaching 
in schools and colleges. 

{8) The maintenance of patriotic concep- 
tions and ideals of life, leading to 
( the virtues of service and sacrifice. 

{4) Emphasis on the best Indian culture 
and the acceptance of the highest 
modern political and social ideals. 

(5) Development of physique and disci- 
pline of mind and sense, and adoption 
of compulsory physical exercises. 

{6) Use of the motW-tongue as medium 
of instruction, and its cultivation 
for higher cultural and scientific 
purposes. 

(7) Recognition of the necessity of voca- 

tional and technical education in 
order to pursue well the various 
arts and industries for the economic 
welfare of the people. 

(8) Emphasis on strict Brahmacharya, 

simple dress and food, hygiene and 
cleanliness, and control on thought, 
word and deed. 

r The presence and practice of these ideas in 
some of these institutiohs have helped the culti- 
vision and growth: of Indian literatures and 
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languages,^ produced some persons of strong, 
independeliit, sacrificing and creative mentality, 
created confidence in their own culture and 
abilities, and helped the movement of political, 
social and economic regeneration of the country. 
It is also indirectly affecting and influencing 
the state system, in its anglicised, officialised, 
and narrow outlook. National education move- 
ment has therefore a great value in developing 
and experimenting on new and necessary ideas 
in. education. Without its existence and 
impetus Indian education would have suffered 
heavily. 

In 1921 there were 22‘6 millions literate in 
British India out of a total population of 247 
millions. Of this number 19’8 millions were 
males and 2 8 millions females. In 1926 about 
10 51 millions of pupils or 4'25 per cent, of the 
total population were undergoing instruction of 
some kind. There were 7 8 millions in primary 
schools, 1'72 millions in secondary schools, *29 
millions in special schools, '08 millions in univer- 
sites and 6’2 in unrecognised institutions. Very 
few of the pupils in the primary schools proceed 
to secondary schools. They soon forget what they 
have learned after they leave the primary school. 
The amount of literacy amongst the common 
people is very little or nil. 

There were in 1926, 183,164 primary 

schools, 10 837 secondary schools and 803 col- 
leges. In the colleges out of 87'6 thousand in 
1926, 70 thousand were in the arts and smences 
colleges and over 8 thousand were studying law. 
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'.Only 9*6 thousand were engaged in medicine, 
(engineering, commerce and the profession of 
teaching; 641 were learning agriculture, and 
only 119 and 272 were in forestry and veterinary 
sciences respectively. The number of male 
scholars in, colleges was 86,177 and of female 
scholars 1,412. 1*4 millions of females are in 

primary schools, and 1,74,000 in secondary insti- 
tutions. 

Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen. Por males the ratio is one in eight, 
and for females one in sixty-three. One Mu- 
hammadan male in 11 and one female in 116 
can read and write. 



OHAPTEB. VIII 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

Indian intellectual life is largely the mani- 
festation and expression of the Hindu genius. 

It is largely the The Indo- Aryans created the 
expansion of the Hindu intellectual culture. 
Hindu genius. Though there are subsidiary 

strains or currents mixed in it, the main current 
which has flowed and dominated the course of 
its history in India is the one born out of the 
Aryan or Hindu mind. The minor influ snces 
and elements which entered it from abroad are 
to be traced to Muslim and European contact. 
The intellectual life of a people is generally ex- 
pressed in the various forms of their literature 
and in the standards and activities of their intel- 
lectual associations. The forms of literature 
are many. They may be enumerated as poetry, 
prose, philosophy, history, social and technical 
sciences, and religious treatises. Man’s mind is 
manifested in all intellectual and emotional 
strength and peculiarities in these forms. 
Indian mind has given them to us in its own 
way. The early Indian literature may he classi- 
fied under the old terminology of the Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Upanisadas, Vedangas, Saddarsanas, 
Itihasas, Furanas, Eamasastras, Hharmasastras, 
Arthasastras, Silpasastras, Ayurveda, Bhanur- 
veda, Gandharvaveda, Kavyas, Ol^aritras, Nata- 
kas, and others. » 
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The Vedas which include Mantras and Brah- 
manas record the devotional and ritdial side of 

The Vedas religion, and contain many 

poetic and prose passages of 
literary value. They also contain historical, 
legal, philosophical, social, political, and econo- 
mic matter, ideas, and theories. The Vedanta 
contained in Upanisads is pure philosophy, and 
the best early expression of Indian intellect and 
intuition. The ideas which are related there 
show the existence of one supreme Vedic Reality 
and its relations to world and man. This Vedic 
and Vedantic literature is enormous and came 
into existence before 2,000 B. C. and continued 
to grow up for a long time. The greatness, depth 
and keenness of Indian intellect and emotion are 
fully evident there. 


In order to study the Vedas new technical 
sciences came into existence, known as six Ved- 


Other literature. 


angas, namely, Siksa (Pho- 
netics), Chhandas (metre). 


Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta (etymology), 
Kalpa (religious practice), and Jyotisa (as- 
tronomy). These auxiliary sciences were inde- 
pendently restated later on by master-minds and 
further developed by their followers or pupils. 
The science of grammar culminated in its mas- 
terly treatment by Panini and later grammarians 
like Katyayana, Patanjali, and others expounded 
itan their commentaries or treatises and main- 


tained its perfection. There is a similar treat- 
ment of etymology, astronomy and mdtre. 
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Names of Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, Yarahamh* 
hir, Bbasltaracharya in mathematics and astra* 
uomy; of Amarsimha, Sasvata, and HemaohandrA 
in lexicography ; of Bharata, Dandin, and Mam\ 
mata in poetics ; and of Fingala in prosody and a 
host of others are famous in this technical litera- 
ture. The Saddarsanas or six systems of ortho- ' 
doxphilosophy, namely, Sankhya, Yoga, Nyaya, 
Yaisesika, Purvamimansa and Uttaramimansa, 
the heterodox systems of Charvaka, and Buddha 
and Jina ; the devotional philosophies of Yaisna- 
vas, Saivas and Saktas, and other minor sects are 
the records of Indian intellectual vigour and acti- 
vity in the ultimate problems of life here and 
hereafter. The great Acharyas, Sankara, Rama- 
nuja, Madhva, Yallahha, and the great saints 
carried on and developed this Adhyatmavidya or 
highest spiritual knowledge and bear testimony to 
the purity, clarity, keenness, vision, imagination 
and many-sidedness of Indian intellect on its 
highest plane and level. We also possess a great 
number of commentators who shpw in their trea- 
tises, these high intellectual powers of the 
Indian mind. 


Indians did not neglect the writing of 
Itihasa (history) or the past achievements and 


History. 


remembrances of their race. 
The Ramayana and the 


Mahabharata and the eighteen Puranas, Upapura 


nas, the various Kathas, Akhyanas, Itivrttas, 


Eiilavrttas, Caritas, and treatises Jhke Jatakas, 
Rajatarangini are a great source of historical 
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material for the early period of Indian history. 
The great weakness of these historiotil and semi- 
historical works has been the want of a fixed and 
continuous chronology a fact which has largely 
minimised their historical value. Another of its 
serious defects is that its method is less his- 
torical and more moral, theological or didactic. 
Many of these works are good pieces of literature, 
poetic as well as prose and are studied as such. 
Some of them, especially the Ramayana and the 
Mabahharata, haveilater on been either translated 
or adapted in the various languages of India, 
and form the main literary treatises in those 
languages. The Ramayana of Tulsidas in Hindi 
is a masterpiece of poetry, morality, and reli- 
gious teachings. Similarly the Ramayana of 
Sridhara and the Mahabharata of Muktesvara 
are famous pieces of literature in Marathi. 
Historical literature in India was meant to serve 
as an aid to the proper understanding of Dliarma, 
Artha, Kama, and Moksa. 

• 

In Indian Kavyas (poetry) and Natakas 
:(drama} we find the best specimens of literature, 
p The names of Bhasa, Kali- 

° dasa, Bhavabhuti, Bana, 

Harsa, Hala, Sudraka, Visakhadatta, Bilhana, 
Rajasekhara, Jayadeva and others are famous 
as literary masters and artists. Along with 
them many moralists of note are Bhattrbari, 
the authors of Jatakas and Dhammapada, 
Panchatantra and Hitopdesa, and Ohanakya, 
Vidura, Bhisma, and others. 
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Books on Dharmasastra, such as those of 
Manu and'^ Yajnavalkya, Narada and . Yisnu ; 

c . V . on Arthasastra, such as those 

^»-rcl.g.ous K^tilya and Kanumdaka, 

Sukra and Somadevasuri ; on 
Kamasastra, such as those of Yatsyayana and 
others; and on Moksasastra are numerous. 
They treat of religious, social, political, economic 
domestic and spiritual aspects of life in a 
practical way and in a philosophic mood. These 
works possess great literary, scientific and philo- 
sophic merit, and have organised all the aspects 
of man’s life here and hereafter. Each one of 
these standard treatises have been expounded 
later on by great commentators whose commen- 
taries also possess great intellectual acumen and 
merit. The Mahabbarata also treats of these 
topics lucidly. 


There are also a number of writers on 
technical sciences of Ayurveda, such as Caraka, 
Susruta and Vagbhata ; on 
Silpasastra (arts), such as 
Maya and Agastya ; on 
Gandharvaveda, such as Sarngadeva and Soma- 
natba ; and on Dhanurveda, such as Sukra and 
others. 


Technical 

treatises. 


Sectarian literature both Samskrit and 
Prakrit of Buddhas, Jainas, Yaisnavas, Saivas, 
Saktas and others contain 
works of great literary and 
intellectual value. 


Sectarian 

literature. 
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During the development of modern Indian 
languages the intellectual life of Ifidia found 
M ^ j „ 1 „ j expression in translations and 

devotional literature, adaptations of the old Sams- 
krit literature, especially, the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and in composi- 
tion of devotional songs and poetry and of saintly 
biographies. There were very little independent 
literary or intellectual activities till the begin- 
ning of the 19th century, when a new era was 
ushered in and a great impetus given to in- 
tellectual and literary development. During 
the middle ages names of saints, such as 
Dyaneswar, Namadeva, Ekanath, Ramadas and 
Tukarama, in Maharastra ; Narsi Metha and 
Mirabai in Guzerat and Rajasthan ; Kabir, 
Surda and Tulsidas in northern India ; Nanak 
in the Punjab ; Ohandidas, Ghaitanya and Kritti- 
vasa in Bengal ; Vidyapati in Behar and a large 
number of others in different parts of India 
developed the devotional religion and poetry. 
There were a. number of learned Pandits .and 
poets who composed or adapted in provincial, 
lauguages in a poetic form the ancient Epics 
and Pauranik stories and biographies. There 
were also some independent compositions 
relating to social, political, moral, religious, and 
historical life both in poetic and prose forms. 
The bardic literature, the Bakhar literature, the 
Kulavrttas and Kulakathas, the Rajaniti books 
and the state documents are the various forms 
in which the intellectual activity of that period 
may be traced. « 
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There was also an intense literary activity in 
Persian lafiguage in which Muslims and Hindus 
„ . wrote books of great histori- 

tjon cal, biographical and admitus- 

trative value. History- writ- 
ing was well-developed amongst Muslim authors 
and their various Tawarikhs and Namas are • a 
-standing monument to their interest and mastery 
in this art of writing and literature. They also 
composed poems on social or erotic or devotional 
subjects in Persian. They are generally col- 
lected as Diwans of famous poets. Sufi literature, 
cast in a Vedantic spirit, had its devotees and 
students. There were treatises, no doubt very 
few, composed on matters of administration or 
'the art of government, and we possess in the 
Ayeen-i-Akabari of Abul Eazal a standard and 
detailed treatise relating to government from 
-the pen of a. master-mind. It is unnecessary 
to give in detail here the names and works 
of authors whose fame has survived as great 
historians, biographers, poets, saints and Sufis 
in India. One great fact has however to be 
noted in connection with them, :and, that is 
that all these works being composed in a foreign 
language, the people of the country can only 
take an academic interest in them. They do 
not and cannot now inspire or form a model 
to modern writers whose present standards and 
'Sources of knowledge have changed after their 
'Contact with the W est and its vast sources apd 
varieties of knowledge and art. ^ 

Since the beginning of ..the nineteenth 
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century European ideas and forms of literature 
,, , , have revolutionises! the mind,. 

Modern literary mentality and moral and 

character. intellectual values of India.. 

New standards in literature 


have been set up. New forms of poetry and 
prose have rapidly come into existence. New 
sciences, social and natural, have been studied, 


imitated and adopted in educational institutions, 
and intellectual associations and academies. 


Poetry and drama have taken various forms, 
aiins, shapes and turns which were unknown 
before. They are not merely devotional, reli-- 
gious or erotic in tone and in subjects, but 
the various beauties, tragedies and comedies of 
man and his society, nature and its manifesta- 
tions are expressed variously and vigorously 
and evoke in us a sympathetic and responsive 
sentiment of joy and sorrow, laughter or fear. 
Man in action as well as in contemplation,. 
Nature in its blessings and destruction, God in 
His benevolence and punishment have all 
received attention and expression in language. 

Prose writing developed very rapidly. New 
forms of prose literature, .namely, essays, histories,. 

biographies,, philosophies, fic- 
tions and novel, drama and 


stories came largely into vogue and helped the 
advance of knowledge and intellectual life of 
India. The development of. the press and the 
s]^eches on the platform, the pulpit and the^ 
B»rliament gave scope for the intellectual exr 
piession of ideas — social, political, economic and. 
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religious. Colleges and Unirersities eneowaged 
the intelliliiual growth and the familiarising of 
the educated with new forms and new Ueas. 

To'day Indian intellectual life is as many* 
sided as in a modern European country, and 
Indians are trying to absorb the new culture 
and to express it in forms suited ^ their creatiye 
geiriuB and past tradition. India has presented 
to the world great poets, novelists, dramatists 
and philosophers whose works are studied and 
admired outside India. The genius of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore towers to-day in the 
literary horizon of the world. 

Indian intellect has also found its way in 
developing some branches of scientific studies. 
The fame of Sir Jagadisha Chandra Bose and ^of 
Drs. P. C. Ray and Raman is well-known in 
scientific circles and academies. 

One of the unavoidable handicaps to the 
full development of Indian intellect is the 
dominance of the English medium of expression. 
A . large number of good works or studies is 
done or expressed., in English and hence our 
best compositions do not reach the general 
mass of the people. There is no impetus to 
writing in the national or provincial tongues 
of the people. It is ah absolute necessity for 
the" better and fuller expression and utility of 
Indian intellectual genius that authors should 
develop writing their thoughts in their own 
mother-tongue. ^IJntil it happen® on a. larger 
scale the vigour of Indian intellectual powers 
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will Bot be noticed* nor appreciated* nor prove 
fruitful. # 

Muslims of India have developed a new 
language based largely on Hindi, Persian and 
Arabic. Persianisation of 
Muslim contribution, language has resulted 

in Modern Urdu in which Muslim poets and 
prose writers express their thoughts and senti- 
ments. Urdu forms, words and sayings are 
largely borrowed from Persian poets and 
writers. Easida (odes)* Gazal (love song), 
Masnavi (historical poem), Marsia (elegy)* 
Rubai (satire) are examples of Persian imitation. 
The names of Amir Khusru and of number of 
others up to Muhammad Iqbal are famous in 
Utdu literature. There are also a number of 
prose writers on history* biography* novels, 
dramas and other subjects of moral, spiritual 
and material interest. - Under the influence of 
European ideas and literature it is also taking 
new shapes and turns, and thus increasing the 
scope of its qtility by translations, adaptations* 
and independent compositions. 
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1. Statement showing the number 'per mille 
who ore literate in each main religion 
gt India, 1921. 


t 

Male. 

Pemale. 

ZoToastrian 

... 789 

... 672 

Jain 

... 514 

... 76 

Buddhist 

... 484 

96 

Christian 

... 309 

... 180 

All Religions 

... 122 

18 

Hindu 

... 116 

14 

Sikh 

... 94 

... 14 

Mussalman 

... 81 

7 

Tribal religions* 

... 14 

1 


2. Statistics of religion. 


Religion. 

Hindu ... 

Sikh ... 

Jain ... 

Buddhist 
Parsi ... 

Muslim 

Christian 

Jbw ... ”* 

Primitive (tribal) ... 
Miscellaheous 


Number in 1921. 

... 216,735,00(: 

3.239.000 

1.178.000 

11.571.000 

1,02,000 

68.735.000 

4,764,000 

;;; 22,000 

... . 9.775,006 

18,OCO 
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8. Statistios (jf Zanguagfs. 


Language. 

Numbeb of 
8PEAEEB8, (1921) 
(in millions). 

Western Hindi ... 

97 

Bengali 

50 

Telegu 

' 24. 

Marathi 

19 

Tamil 

18 

Panjabi 

16 

Bajasthani 

13 

Eanarese 

10 

Oriya ... 

10 

Gttjerati 

10 

Malayalam 

7 

Lahnda or Western Panjabi 

a 









